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PREFACE. 


In 1946 it will be three hundred years since Giovanni 
Battista Ferrari, a learned Jesuit priest and botanist of 
Sienna, published in Rome his monumental treatise entitled 
Hesperides sive De Malorimi Aureorum Cultiira et Usu 
Libri Quatuor (Hesperides, or Four Books on the Culture 
and Use of the Golden Apples); in choosing the same title 
for his present volume, the author wished to pay a tribute to 
the labours of his distant predecessor, the first pioneer in the 
field of citriciiltural history. Yet, whilst the “ Hesperides ” 
of 1646 was entirely Ferrari ’s own work, that of 1937 could 
not have been completed had it not been for the co- 
operation of a number of friends and correspondents, many 
of them fellow-members of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, who have been kind enough to 
help the author to secure copies of interesting documents, 
or translations of ancient texts written in languages with 
which he himself is not familiar, or photographs of pictures 
and monuments in distant countries. Among these many 
generous and disinterested helpers the author wishes to 
thank in particular: M. de Angelis, sometime Italian 
Consul General in Jerusalem; M. Jose A. Balenchana, 
lately Spanish Vice-Consul in that city; Professor Dr. G. 
Barkan, Director of the Pharmacological Institute of the 
University of Tartu-Dorpat (Estonia); M. Emile Brechot, 
Keeper of the Bardo Museum in Tunis ; Professor G. 
Coedes, General Secretary of the Royal Institute of Bangkok 
(Siam); Col. D. M. F. Hoysted, Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland ; Dr. N, J. 
Krom, Professor of Javanese Archaeology at the University 
of Leiden : Prof. Dr. W. Robyns, Director of the State 
Botanical Gardens in Brussels ; Mr. F. D. Sladen, Superin- 
tendent of the Reading Room, and Mr. Arthur Waley, 
Keeper of Oriental Prints and Drawings, at the British 
Museum, London ; Mr. G. Yazdani, Director of the 
Archaeological Department, Hyderabad. Very special 
thanks are due to Mr. P. Subralimanya Sastri, Sanscrit 
Librarian of the National Library of Bangkok (Siam), for an 


exhaustive and learned memorandum on citrus terminology 
in ancient India; to M. Tsiang Ping Yan, Director of the 
Astronomical Observatoij at Tsingtao (China), who col- 
lected and translated with great patience a numher of 
references to citrus fruits in the classical literature of China; 
and to Mr. L Sieve, of Tel-Aviv, for great assistance in read- 
ing the manuscript. Lastly, the author wishes to express 
to His Majesty’s Stationery Office his appreciation of their 
courtesy in permitting him to reprint, from one of their 
publications, four of the tables reproduced at the end of 
chapter X. 

Owing to the wide range of countries and the long period 
of history which had to be explored, the number of works 
quoted is so large — many of them with long and cumber- 
some titles — and the references to them so numerous, that 
to give the full titles in the footnotes would have proved 
detrimental to the aspect of the book and uncomfortable 
to most readers. These references have therefore been 
relegated to the end of the volume, where they will be found 
under the heading “ Books and Articles Quoted,” 
arranged according to the alphabetical order of the 
names of the authors preceded by the particular 
combinations of capital letters which are used to 
designate them in the footnotes. It is thought that 
this method will give the more critical or more inquisitive 
reader the possibility of checking the writer’s statements or 
verifying his quotations, without unduly overburdening the 
text itself; in this conection readers will kindly note that 
any reference which the author has not been able to check 
ill the original source, is referred to in the footnotes as 
“ quoted by . . 

In a number of instances it will be found that, whilst the 
author describes conditions during a given century, the 
printed source quoted as authority for his statement may 
belong to the subsequent century; the explanation of such 
apparent discrepancies is quite simple. If in a book written 
during the early years of a given century there occurs a 
description of a plant which, from the nature of the des- 
cription or the context, appears quite clearly as being 
already common in the country, it is obvious that the 
introduction of the plant into that country cannot have 
been very recent, and must go back at least to a generation 
or two As it happens, quite a number of important 



sources quoted are dated in the 
centuries, and in such cases the 
his conclusions, without in each 
the argument just advanced. A few 
may be required as to the version quoted 
sources. One of the greatest difficulties with 
the author has had to contend, has been the 
during Antic|uity and the Middle Ages, 
uniform terminology to designate the different species and 
varieties of citrus fruits, a circumstance which more than 
any other has been responsible for the numerous errors 
past writers ; the difficulty was still increased whenever any 
such source was translated into another language than that 
of the original, especially when the translator belonged to 
a country where citrus fruits were not naturally grown. In 
view of this circumstance the author has endeavoured to 
discard translations and to rely, Avhenever possible, on the 
actual original versions of the sources referred to by him. 

. ■ S.T.'. 


Tel-Aviv, December, 1937. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Oranges., lemons, citrons and grapefruit are found 
mentioned in the literature of different nations for the last 
three thousand years; treatises devoted especially to the 
description and uses of these fruits and to the methods for 
growing them have been written as far back as the twelfth 
century a.d.; Ferrarius’s Hesperides of 1646 contained sev- 
eral short chapters of mythological and historical matter; 
but not until the beginning of the last century has an 
attempt been made to investigate in a modern scientific 
spirit the history of citrus fruits, that is say, the 
problem of their origin and of the why, when, and 
how of their expansion throughout the world. In 1811 
Georges Gallesio, Sub-Prefect at Savona, near Genoa 
published in Paris his Trade du Citrus (Treatise of 
the Citrus), a volume of 363 pages, about half of which is 
devoted entirely to the history of these plants, whilst the 
remainder of the volume contains detailed descriptions of 
the different species and varieties together with technical 
advice as to the best methods of growing them. The book 
was the result of many years’ research into the works of 
Greek and Latin classics, of Italian mediaeval and Renais- 
sance writers, and of a few Arab botanists, geographers, and 
historians whose writings had then only just been made 
available to the general public through Spanish and French 
translations. Viewed in the light of the sources at Gallesio’s 
disposal, his historical chapters represent a very praise- 
worthy achievement, combining with an astounding 
erudition quite exceptional powers of intuition and of 
logical deduction. In fact, with the solitary exception pro- 
vided by G. Goeze’s Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der Orangen- 
gewdehse — a short pamphlet of 32 pages published in 1874 
— whatever has been written on the history of citrus fruits 
for the last 120 years has mostly been copied or adapted, 
directly or indirectly, from Gallesio. But being un- 
acquainted with Semitic languages, he had to rely for the 
interpretation of Arabic and Jewish sources on translations 
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made by authors who, not being botanists, w’ere ignorant of 
the intricacies of oriental ancient and mediaeval citrus 
terminology. On the other hand such sources of informa- 
tion as the botanical and general literature of the peoples of 
Southern Asia and the Far East, their folklore, their 
medicine and their art, had not in his time been made 
available, by way of translation or reproduction, to the 
western world, except in a very limited measure. And so 
Gallesio’s work, despite his outstanding merits, was marred 
by a number of very important errors and omissions. 

To-day, we labour no more under the same disabilities. 
Thanks to the efforts of several generations of students, the 
life, material and spiritual, of ancient nations as well as of 
present-day oriental races, their writings and their monu- 
ments, have been made known to us with a remarkable 
wealth of detail. Yet, notwithstanding the technical and 
scientific facilities enjoyed by present-day investigators, 
their attempts to reconstruct the history of citrus fruits 
throughout the world have not been crowned with any 
greater success than those of their predecessors of long ago. 
The principal obstacle that baffled both ancients and 
moderns has been of a philological nature. Due to the fact 
that the citron was the first citrus fruit known to the 
classical w'orld, the name given to it by the Latin writers, 
citrus, was subsequently extended to all other plants which, 
as they successively found their way into the Mediterranean 
world, were, on account of their similarity in botanical 
characters, felt to be closely related to the citron itself.^ In 
the same manner the Persians and the Arabs, who, on 
becoming first acquainted with the citron, had called it 
otnij, atronj, or ironj, continued to call by the same name a 
number of other citrus fruits, as and when these became 
knowm to them: whilst in mediaeval Arabic literature 
the word otruj, without any further adjective, refers at times 
to the citron only and at times to the whole genus as such, 
the w^ord taronja, which is of the same root, was used in the 
seventeenth century to designate the sweet orange and still 
has the same meaning in the Catalan dialect spoken to-day 
in Barcelona and the Balearic Islands; in Tripoli (Syria) it is 
the sour orange that is called trimj. It is mainly owing to 

’ Linne, in adopting citrus as tlie scientific name of the whole 
genus, did not act otherwise. 
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thivS philological misunderstanding— that is, the failure to 
appreciate that citrus or otruj was also used as the name of 
the genus — that, one after the other, all past writers on the 
history of citrus fruits have referred to the citron, and to 
the citron alone, every mention and every description of 
fruit of the same genus, ^vhich they found in ancient or 
mediaeval documents, with the result that a large number 
of sources have been misinterpreted and used to build up an 
apparently very complete, yet in reality largely fanciful, 
story of the expansion of the culture of the citron-tree ; 
whilst on account of the assumed absence of texts referring 
to other citrus fruits, oranges, lemons, and grapefruit came 
to be thought of as very late newcomers in Europe. But if 
once one is in possession of this clue, if once one under- 
stands that kiiron in Hellenistic Greek, or citrus in the 
Latin of the Roman classics or the Italian Renaissance 
writers, or elrog in ancient Hebrew and Aramaic, or otruj 
in mediaeval Arabic, were used to designate not only the 
citron itself, but in many a passage also various other fruits 
of the same genus — just as in China chii (literally orange) 
and in Malaya lemo (lemon) — then it becomes possible, and 
often comparatively easy, to distinguish in the texts between 
references to the one or to the other of the different species; 
and it will be found that, far from there being no sources 
available for the reconstruction of the history of oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit, a great wealth of material offers 
itself to our investigation. 

This conception of the term citrus, or its equivalent in 
other languages, standing, in the botanical literature of the 
different nations, not onl}?’ for the citron itself but for the 
whole genus is, as the reader will find in perusing the 
present volume, fully confirmed by the evidence furnished 
l)y another class of sources whose reliability is beyond all 
challenge, namely the fine arts : painting and sculpture. The 
impulse which — be it from motives connected with ritual or 
magic, or from a mere desire to imitate — first drove primi- 
ti^^e man to copy in fiat or in relief the appearance of the 
things that filled the world around him and especially those 
on which he preyed for food, at more advanced stages of 
civilization led to the use of flowers, leaves and fruits, and 
of ■whole trees, as perhaps the most important motifs of 
decorative art : this development reaches its zenith 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a.d., when 
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a general desire for or indulgence in riches and 
the more material satisfactions of life, including 
particularly the pleasures of the table, caused the 
appearance of whole schools of painters of “ still 
life ” whose works now fill numerous halls in the 
art collections of Europe and America with the most gor- 
geous display of every good thing which the world offered 
to the appreciative palate of the princes or the wealthy 
merchants of the age. In front of a picture or sculpture 
representing trees, flowers, leaves, or fruit, drawn with all 
the minute faithfulness of which the artist was capable, 
there can be no room for hesitation or doubt as to the 
nature of the object which the craftsman meant to repre- 
sent; that is why the naturalistic art of the Hellenistic East, 
of imperial Rome, of the Italian and French Renaissance, 
and of the Dutch and Flemish schools of nature painters, 
offers to the student of the history of citrus fruits a w^ealth 
of accurate and reliable sources which hitherto appear to 
have never yet been used. 

The author fully realizes that he too has left many a 
source untapped ; but the wide range of botanical and 
medical literature, of poetry, of folklore, of religion and of 
art on which he has drawn for his information, encourages 
him in believing that, compared with the views hitherto 
held on the subject, the picture which he has tried to unfold 
before the reader’s eyes marks a not unimportant advance 
towards the goal of scientific truth. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tiie Home OF The Genus Citrus. 

In spite of the remarkable progress achieved in modern 
times in the study of the origin and geographical distribu- 
tion of cultivated plants, science until cpiite recently knew 
of no method for ascertaining with more than varying 
degrees of proljability the original home where this or that 
one of our most valuable economic plants first emerged 
from the wild state and became the subject of man’s atten- 
tion and care, and whence it .spread, first to neighbouring, 
and then to more distant countries. The mere fact that 
in a particular region a given plant covers large areas, 
whilst establishing a certain presumption of antiquity does 
not furnish any absolute indication as to the length of time 
which has elapsed since the culture of that plant was first 
taken in hand there : ^ the two principal orange growing 
countries of the world to-day are Spain and the United 
States, yet in Spain the first orange-trees were imported 
from abroad less than a thousand or fifteen hundred, and 
in the United State.s less than four hundred years ago. 
Nor is tlic occurrence of spontaneously growing specimens, 
be it c\^cn in large numbers, of a plant in a given region to 
he taken as ex’idence of its being indigenous thereto;^ 
for the agents wliidi are instrumental in transporting seeds 
from place to place are many, and not always are they easy 
to detect or to follow. In fndo-China and the Malay States, 
in Uruguay and Paraguay;'* citrus seeds are known to 
ha^ c liecn spread over very wide areas by parrots and other 
bird amateurs of the fruit ; the banks of the Mazoe River 
in South Africa are lined with lemon-trees derived from 
seed^ carried and distributed by baboons:'* in Florida 
and in Uruguay"* whole forests of orange-trees owe their 
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origin to fruits carried downstream by the rivers : and all 
over the warmer regions of the inhabited globe, man, in 
the guise of sailor, merchant, or soldier, has been in the 
distribution of citrus fruits a more potent agent than all 
the factors of nature taken together. Conclusions derived 
from peculiarities of human speech are not in any way 
more reliable. The fact that a plant is described as of a 
certain country is no evidence of origin: the Romans used 
the name “malum persicum” (Persian apple) for the 
peach, a fruit of Chinese origin but which they first met 
in Persia, and “ malum punicum^' (Punic apple) for the 
pomegranate, with which they first became acquainted in 
Punic Mauretania (Tmiis and Algiers) whither this fruit 
had been carried, in successive stages, through western 
Asia and along the North African coast, from Persia and 
perhaps from regions still further East.® The colloquial 
names of plants will occasionally provide some indication, 
but often they are either just descriptive of some striking 
peculiarity of the plant, in which case they are, as a rule, 
evidence of foreign importation, or they are obviously 
absurd and based on quid pro quos or other similar errors : 
thus do the French give the name of Turkish wheat ” 
(hU de Turquie) to maize, which is not a wheat and comes 
from America, whilst the English call “Jerusalem arti- 
choke ” the Heliafithus tuherosus, a vegetable which is 
not an artichoke and comes, not from Palestine, but from 
North America.’' 

But if the area over which a plant is grown within a 
certain region, or the age of its culture there, or its spon- 
taneous occurrence, or the name given to it, do not enable 
us to draw altogether reliable conclusions as to the location 
of its original home, there has, however, in recent years 
been developed a method of inquiry which has been of 
invaluable assistance in the identification of the centres 
of distribution whence many of our important domestic 
plants have been derived. In studying the cultivated 
vegetation of the inhabited regions of the world and the 
history of its distribution, it has been observed that the 
various agents which are active in the transportation 
of fruits or seeds from country to country do not act 
without discrimination. Where wind is the carrier, it 
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will pick up the lighter seeds and leave the heavier ones 
behind ; rivers and sea-currents will only disseminate 
such varieties whose fruits are light enough to enable 
them to remain afloat for a long time; whilst the animal s, 
including man, will be guided in their choice either by 
motives of a purely utilitarian nature — such as the value 
of the plant as a source of foodstuffs, clothing, or building 
materials — or by the appeal made to their senses by the 
particular colour, shape, taste, or fragrance of the flower 
or the fruit. Where man is the carrier, transportation, 
following upon discrimination, is itself followed in course 
of time by deliberately systematic propagation of the 
preferred variety: amongst horticulturally advanced 
peoples such propagation will, as a rule, be effected by 
vegetative methods because plants so raised — that is, 
from cuttings or from layers — ^are likely to remain true 
to the type of the mother-plant, whereas those that are 
grown from seeds tend to sport, to produce off-type 
individuals, and to give rise to increasing numbers of new 
varieties. But, if reproduction by seeds is the rule only 
where plants grow wild or where horticulture is still in 
its earliest and most primitive stage, it follows that in 
order to find the original home of any genus of plants 
or animals one has to look for the region displaying the 
maximum number of old-established varieties of the 
same. Results obtained in this manner are then checked, 
corrected, or confirmed by determining also the areas of 
maximum concentration of the largest number of para- 
sites preying especially on that plant; for, the centre of 
concentration of specialized parasites coincides, as might 
be expected, with the centre of concentration of their 
hosts,^ 

By the judicious use of this method it has been found 
possible to determine in different parts of the globe five 
world centres where existing forms of all the principal 
cultivated plants of the temperate climes first originated. 
These centres are: the mountainous regions of south- 
eastern Asia ; those of south-western Asia; the coasts and 
islands of the Mediterranean ; Abyssinia and the adjacent 
mountain regions ; and Mexico and Peru.'^ But, in 
Europe, in Africa, and in America, citrus trees are known 
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to be comparatively recent importations ; so that it is the 
Asiatic centres only that interest us for the purposes of 
this study. Now, all citrus varieties are dependent, for 
their successful flowering and fructification, on rather 
high mean annual temperatures, whilst frost is their 
deadliest enemy. At the same time, their water require- 
ments are so heavy that only in regions of very abun- 
dant rainfall, well distributed over the various seasons, 
will spontaneously growing citrus trees find the moisture 
conditions essential for their welfare. Thus it is that 
we are naturally led to look for the centre of origin 
of the genus citrus to that section of the south-eastern 
Asiatic centre — the mountainous parts of southern China 
and of north-eastern India — whose sheltered valleys and 
southward slopes are sufficiently protected from the cold 
and dry winds of the Mongolian steppes or Himalayan 
glaciers and yet exposed to the full effect of the warm 
torrential rains of the summer monsoon. 

Oranges, both sour and sweet, have been found wild 
in Garhwal and Sikkim on the southern slopes of 
Himalaya, and in the Khasi hills of Assam — the boundary 
region between India and China^^* — where excellent 
oranges are still grown in large quantities, also in 
Southern China and in Cochinchiiia.^^ Wild citrons, 
lemons, and limes are found ascending to about 4,000 ft. 
in the mountain forests of the same clistricts.^^ Poncirus 
trifoliata, Raf., a very hardy, deciduous relative of the genus 
Cilrus, grows wild on hills in North China^® and in 
Japari,^^ and Citrus maxima, Meril — the shaddock — a wild 
parent of the cultivated grapefruit, appears to be at home 
in the Malay Archipelago. It is, moreover, in this vast 
region, for which an eminent modern botanist has aptly 
coined the comprehensive name of “ Monsoonia,’*^'' that 
by far the widest range of species and varieties of Citrus 
which can be found anywhere is concentrated. It is to 
this part of the world, therefore, that w^e must look for 
the home of the genus, and in the further course of the 
present study it will be found that this conclusion 
derived from direct plant-geographical investigation is 
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fully borne out by such historical and other human 
records as are able to throw any light at all on our subject. 

Of all ancient records preserved until this day, in which 
citrus fruits are mentioned, none go back further than those 
belonging to the literature of the Chinese people. China 
proper, that is to say, the south-eastern part of what is 
icnown as the Chinese Empire, is separated from the rest 
of continental Asia by lofty tablelands and rugged moun- 
tain ranges which constitute such a formidable barrier to 
intercourse that, for the larger part of China’s historical 
past, the sea has been the only means of communication 
between that country and the outside world. For a long 
time there was not even access to the South China Sea, 
since the southern provinces of Fu-kien, Kwang-tung — 
with the city of Canton — and Kwang-si were not joined 
to the Chinese empire until the second half of the third 
century b.c. This close isolation, excluding as it did all 
possibility of introduction of foreign plants — in fact no 
foreign plants are known to have been imported into 
China prior to the latter part of the second century b.c.^® 
— resulted in endowing the Chinese people tvith a rare 
capacity for taking the fullest advantage of their native 
plants; in others words, it led to the Chinese becoming 
at an early stage of their history very competent horticul- 
turists, whose skill has seldom, if ever, been surpassed by 
that of any other nation. This talent of theirs was well 
served by the remarkable wealth in beautiful flowering 
shrubs and herbaceous plants which is a characteristic 
feature of the Chinese landscape, as well as by the large 
number of fruit trees, of which a host of species and 
varieties developed spontaneously under the influence 
of the many different climates of that vast empire. As 
eminently practical people, it was especially to the culture 
of fruit trees that the Chinese applied their peculiar genius 
for exploiting to the fullest a quite uncommon knowledge 
of the biology of plants and of the latter’s capacity for 
responding to man’s conscious interference with their 
natural growth ; and, with that fine sense of the beautiful 
tvhich is innate in the Chinese people, with their inclina- 
tion to attach symbolical meanings to things — the orange 
and the “ fingered ” citron are looked upon by them as 
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symbols of happiness^" — with their talent for the plastic 
and the decorative arts, the many species and varieties 
of flowers and of fruits which the skill of their gardeners 
brought into existence soon became, under the brush of 
the Chinese writer or painter or in the hands of the 
Chinese potterd® so many themes for artistic creation. 
Studied in conjunction with such botanical works as are 
still extant, Chinese pottery, painting, and poetiy provide 
sufficient materials for the reconstruction of a fairly satis- 
factory history of citrus fruits in China. 

Oranges, shaddocks, and Poncirus trifoliata were ranged 
by the old Chinese authors amongst the wild or 
“ mountain ” fruits.^® This means that the ancient Chinese 
considered these fruits as indigenous to their country, and 
in fact they were already found there, both in the wild 
state and in cultivated forms, several thousand years ago, 
as is proved by the fact not only that each species or variety 
bears a different name, but also that most of them are 
designated by peculiar characters^® and that they are 
mentioned in the oldest among the still extant Chinese 
written records. 

The very earliest mention of citrus fruits occurs in the 
Shu-king, popularly known as the “ Book of History it 
is a collection of old documents brought together and 
edited, it is believed, by Confucius himself, around 500 
B.C., and it constitutes, notwithstanding the fragmentary 
nature of some of its component parts, our principal source 
of pre-Confucian history. The oldest documents contained 
in this collection date back to the twenty-fourth, the 
youngest to the eighth century b-g.; amongst them, there 
are certain botanical lists in which mention is made of kii 
(oranges) and yii (shaddocks), both of which were then 
grown in the districts known at present as the provinces of 
Chekiang, Anhui, and Kiang-si.'^^ Ku is to this day the 
most common name for oranges in China. The same 
terms arc mentioned in another compilation, called the 
Rh-ya or “ Literary Expositor,” supposed to have been 
edited by Confucius’s disciple Tsu-sia (fifth century b.g.), 
and part of which was written as far back as the twelfth 
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century Tsu-sia’s contemporary, the philosopher 

Lie-tsz, speaks of the yu, the shaddock, as an evergreen 
tree grovring in Chekiang and Hukuang. Another work 
belonging to the same period, the Chou-li — the 
State Ceremonial of the Chou Dynasty (1122-249 b.c.) — 
informs us, in a paragraph containing instructions 
addressed to the “ makers of bows,” that the wood 
of the orange tree kii is used for manufacturing the 
body of the bow;^^ the Chou-li also contains the curious 
statement tiiat “ when sweet orange trees are made to cross 
the river Hoai, and are transplanted to the north they turn 
into sour orange trees.” ^ The poem Li Sao, or “Falling into 
Trouble,” written in 314 b.c. by the poet Ch’ii Yuan, 
contains a part called Chii Sung or “ Eulogy of the 
chii Orange,” in which reference is made to the excellent 
trees of chu oranges which were being sent to the Emperor 
as tribute from the southern provinces, but which would 
not grow in the north country and Ch’ti Yiian’s nephew 
Sung Yu, also a renowned poet, speaks in one of his prose 
poems of the “crooked ” chih (Poncirus trifoliata) tree as a 
place where birds are fond of making their nests.®® The 
botanist Tsi Han, who lived under the Tsln dynasty (249- 
210 B.c.) and wrote a treatise on southern plants, praises the 
fragrance and the taste of the oranges of the southern 
province.®'^ Whether certain varieties of citrus fruits 
figured amongst the rare plants from the west and 
south which were transplanted into the botanic garden 
established by the Emperor Wu Ti in a.d. Ill,®® we 
do not know; but it is highly probable. Oranges 
are mentioned by Ssu-ma Ch’ien (184-85 b.c.),®® by 
Li Heng — who lived towards the end of the Han 
dynasty (about first century a.d.)®® — as well as in the 
writings of P’an Yiieh, the poet, and of Hsieh-Ching, the 
historian, both of whom belong to the third century a.d. 
Hsieh-Ching, in his “ History of the Later Han,” tells a 
story about Chang-Pan, a native of Peking and some time 
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governor of Lukiang ( = Salween, a district in Lower 
Burma), to whom on some special occasion a friendly- 
official in China proper sent a small box containing sweet 
oranges. The governor’s young son, who was then seven 
years old, went up to the box and helped himself to some of 
the fruit. Pan promptly took them back and gave them to 
the people standing outside, who, on receiving the fruit, 
returned two oranges to the boy; whereupon Pan, getting 
exceedingly angry, took the fruit once more out of the 
child’s hands and had the people whipped, saying : “ Why 
do you try to bribe my son? The little story appears to 
show that during the third century a.d. sweet oranges were 
not grown in Burma, and were considered there a present 
of some importance since they had to be brought all the 
way from southern China. The term which is used to 
designate the sweet orange in the story is kan^ the Chinese 
name for the loose-skinned orange of the mandarin type, 
for which, a few centuries later, the district of Wenchow 
in Chekiang was to become famous. The fourth century 
calligrapher Wang Hsi-Chih and the poets Hsieh Hui-lien 
(a.d. 397-433), Chang-Kiu-Ling (a.d. 714-736)— 

“ At Kiang-Nan in Kiangsu there are little red oranges 
which the winter does not kill, 

For the air is very mild at Kiang-Nan ” — 

and Wei Ying-wu (a.d. 740-830) do not mention in their 
works any other oranges than those of Kiangsu and 
I-Iupeh.^*^ The “ Book of the T’ang ” tells us that amongst 
the sweet oranges of Kiang-su the most famous variety was 
that w-hich was grown at the convent of Nan-leu; fruits of 
this variety were annually sent to the Emperor as a present 
from the convent.'^^ On the other hand, it is during the 
fourth century that we find in Chinese writings the earliest 
description of the citron,-*^'^ which therefore appears to have 
been not a fruit of the country, but a foreign importation; 
the name of fo-shu-kan (Buddha’s hand), given by the 
Chinese to the “ fingered ” citron, that five-lobed, hand- 
shaped, and beautifully scented variety which they consider 
a symbol of happiness,®® and like to place in their dwellings 
or on their altars in order to fill the air with fragrance. 



(British Museum, London.) 



Buddha -Hand Citrons- Coloured Woodcut by an Unknown Chinese Painter 
(Probably Seventeenth Century). 

(British Museum ^ London,) 
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seems to point to an Indian origin; Chinese art abounds in 
representations of this auspicious fruit (Plates II and III). It 
was also about the fourth century a.d. that tea became a 
favourite beverage with the Chinese, and amongst the 
ingredients required for its preparation, oranges played an 
important part; the tea-leaves were steamed, crushed in a 
mortar, made into a cake, and boiled together with rice, 
ginger, salt, orange-peel, spices, milk, and sometimes 
onions ! A method of which the Russian habit of drinking 
tea with lemon slices in it may be a survival.^® 

A short but charming composition on a gift of mandarin 
oranges written by one Liii Hsiin (a.d. 462-521) well 
illustrates how highly this fruit was prized at the banquet 
table, perhaps even more on account of its fragrance than 
for the sake of its taste : 

“ On the morning of the first frost, 

The gardener plucks and presents it; 

Its perfume extends to all the seats of the guests; 
When opened, its fragrant mist spurts upon the 
people.-^'^ 

It will be noticed that mandarin oranges were picked “ on 
the morning of the first frost,” i.e. early in the winter, a 
practice quite in keeping with the well-known partiality of 
the Chinese for the fruit of hard varieties, or of immature 
.state. More than any other variety, the “ little oranges of 
Kiang-Nan ” (Nankin) in Kiangsu, were famous for their 
delicate fragrance; women especially were fond of playing 
with the fruit so as to have their hands scented by it. But 
their perfume was as ephemeral as it w'as exquisite, and the 
great Li-Tai-Po (702-763), contrasting the immortal beauty 
of his own verses with the evanescent character of scents, 
warns us in one of his most famous poems, called “ The 
Eternal Characters,” that “ the scent of the little oranges of 
Kiang-Nan evaporates if you keep them too long in your 
hands.” 

The growing popularity of the orange, the provision of 
better means of communication between the central 
provinces and those to the south, and the resulting expan- 
sion of the orange trade, soon led to the creation of large 
plantations where the fruit was evidently grown for 
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commercial purposes. It can only be to such orchards kept 
for profit that the celebrated Tu-fu (a.d. 712-770) — the inan 
who had such a high opinion of his own poetry that he 
prescribed it for malarial fever — refers in a poem on “ A 
Garden of Orange Trees ” : 

'An the full of spring on the banks of a river 

Two big gardens planted with thousands of orange 
trees. 

Their thick leaves are putting the clouds to shame, 

Over the wealth of their fallen blossoms one walks 
without touching the snow.”^^ 

Li-Tai-Po and Tu-fu belong to the Golden Age of Chinese 
poetry, that age in which the beauty of the orange tree and 
the fragrance of its blossoms and its fruits furnished the 
poets with the themes for some of their most exquisite 
verses, none of w^hich exceeds in grace and in depth of 
feeling the one entitled “ The Shadow of an Orange Leaf,’’ 
by Tin-Tun-Ling (a.d. 772-845): 

“ Alone, in her room, a young girl embroiders silken 
flowers. 

Suddenly, she hears a distant flute . . . She trembles. 

She thinks a young man is speaking to her of love. 

Through the paper window, the shadow of an orange 
leaf comes and settles on her knees . . . She closes 
her eyes. 

She thinks a hand is tearing her dress. 

About a century later, we have the first written evidence 
by non-Chinese WTiters of the presence of citrus fruits in 
China. In the description of things seen in India and 
China, which is embodied in a work called Salsalat-al- 
tawdrikh (Chain of Chronicles), the Iraqi merchant- 
traveller Abu-Zeyd Ilassan, a native of Syraf on the Persian 
Gulf, has left a list of the fruits grown by the Chinese; 
amongst them occurs the name of utnij, which the French 
editor of the text renders as “ the citron.” It is, however, 
to be noted that this term utruj is not only the Arabic name 
for the citron, but is also the term commonly used by Arab 
writers throughout the early Middle Ages to designate the 
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genus citrus; so that when Abu-Zeyd mentions the iilruj 
amongst the fruits of China, but does not mention oranges 
or lenioiis, there can be no doubt that in his mind the term 
uirnj comprised not only the citron, but also oranges, 
shaddocks, lemons, and possibly other species or varieties. 

The making of wine from oranges is first referred to by 
the brilliant poet and writer of fascinating essays, Su 
Tung-p'o (a.d. 1031-1101), in his rhythmic prose-poem 
“ Spring-coloured Wine of Tung-T’ing (Timg-T’ing is an 
island in the midst of Lake T’ai, in the orange-growdng 
district of Chen-tse, Kiangsu), where he descrilres the 
gathering of sweet oranges in order to make from them a 
wine which, he says, “ is worthy of turquoize ladles, silver 
liagons, purple gauze, and green silk wrappers.”^- 
“ A thousand yellow-headed slaves,” is the charming term 
coined by Su-Timg-p’o to designate the orange gardens of 
the rich. The dynasty of the Sing, under which Su Tung-p’o 
lived, coincides with the Golden Age not only of Chinese 
poetry, but also of the arts of painting and of gardening, 
and amongst the most highly prized points of attraction in 
the gardens of the wealthy Chinese, small orange orchards 
occupied a favourite place. Yet of these gardens, praised 
by many writers, no detailed description has been preserved 
prior to the poem, dated a.d. 1026, in which Hsi-Ma-kuang, 
statesman and philanthropist, portrays his own country- 
seat : 

“ Spring never deserts this delicious place. A small forest 
of pomegranates, citrons and oranges, always covered 
wdth llowers and fruits, limits the horizon. In the midst 
of it stands on a low hill a green pavilion towards which 
a spiral pathway winds up in ever closer volutes.” 

Just as, in Europe, several centuries later, the growing 
perfection of the art of gardening, and the emergence of 
orange, citron, and lemon trees as motifs for garden 
architecture, led to the publication of treatises on the 
ciilture of these trees, so in China during the Golden Age 
of decorative arts — in the twelfth century a.d. — a general 
desire for reliable information on the botany of the different 
varieties of citrus trees and on the art of raising them led 
a number of writers to devote their special attention to these 
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matters, A voluminous compilation of medico-botanicai 
extracts from upwards of 800 ancient authors, published 
under the name of Pen-ts’ao kan mu towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, after discussing under the term of 
chii (i.e,, oranges), the general subject of citrus fruits, 
describes in detail five species the kan {Citrus nobilis, 
Lour., the loose-skinned King and tangerine or manda- 
rine orange), the cli^eng [Citrus sinensis, Osbeck, the 
tight-skinned orange of the common type), the yti 
[Citrus maxima, Meril, the shaddock), the kou yuan 
[Citrus medica, L., the citron), and the ching-chii [Fortu- 
nella, the kumquat or golden orange). The latter is a dwarf 
variety, grown in pots, and when the little tree is covered 
with its oranges still green or just beginning to turn yellow, 
it is used as a present to friends and guests; hence its 
alternative name of chi k^o cideng, “ give-guest orange.”'^® 
All these citrus fruits are listed in the Pen ts^ao kan mu 
under the chapter “ Wild or mountain fruits,” which seems 
to show that they were considered to be indigenous to, or 
at least long acclimatised in, the country; as the lemon is 
not mentioned in the list, we may conclude that it was 
either not grown at all in China proper, or that it was looked 
upon as a foreign plant but lately introduced. 

The Pe?i ts'ao kan mu refers repeatedly to the Chit lu (A 
Monograph of Citrus)'^'' composed in a.d. 1178, by Han 
Yen-chih, who was at the time prefect of the town of Wen- 
chou in the province of Chekiang. It is the most important 
of all Chinese works on citrus fruits, and also the oldest 
existing book on the orange in any language. Although by 
its title it seems to envisage oranges of different sorts, the 
author treats mainly of the loose-sldnned mandarin oranges 
of Wen-chou, the best of which were grown in the famous 
Ni-shan groves. “ I am,” he says in his introduction, “ a 
native of the North and throughout my life I have regretted 
not having seen any orange blossoms. At different times f 
bought oranges from boatmen, but never obtained the good 
ones. How could I obtain the so-called ‘ Ni-shan ’ oranges 
and eat them? Last autumn I came here as a state official 
and had the good fortune to see the orange blossoms and 
moreover to eat of the fruit. But there is a precedent that 
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no official shall go out of the city for a long distance, and so 
I had no excuse to go as a guest to the fragrant groves of 

Ni-shan and drink wme at that place.®. . . It is the custom 
for the Prefect of Wen-chou to invite many guests to a 
banquet which is usually a fine affair, and held annually, 
during the autumn season. In a poem written at one of 
these banquets by the former prefect, named Li, the 
following two lines occur : 

x\.rtlessly the white birds rush against the sides of the 
boat, 

While the yellow oranges heaped upon the table spurt 
their fragrance upon the hands.” 

It is from Plan Yen-Chih that we learn something about 
the sundry uses to which the fruits of the different varieties 
of orange-trees were put by the Chinese. Speaking of a 
certain sour orange called ch’eng tzu, he says that “ people 
like to handle this fruit and enjoy it. Because of its pene- 
trating odour it is used for scenting clothing, or for 
seasoning vegetables, and it is also preserved in honey.” so 
The people of the district of Heng-yang, “ after drinking 
wine take a pair of scissors and cut slices of another sour 
variety called hsiang yuan, or Fragrant Globe, which has a 
flavour equal to that of the fresh ch'Sng orange.” si Of the 
chu-hmn, also an orange, we learn that “ the villagers gather 
its blossoms and distill a perfume from them.”s 2 
blossoms of the cJni luan are much larger than those of the 
kan or chil and are also more fragrant, and for this reason 
they are selected for use in making incense ” (here follows 

a detailed prescription for the preparation of the latter) 

“ The incense powder is then dried and placed in a jar and 
sealed liermetically. When this incense is burned the 
fragrant odour is the same as that obtained while sitting 
under the trees in a kan grove.” About the kumquat-chin 
kan or golden kan orange he tells us that “ these fruits are 
eaten without peeling off their golden coats. When 
preserved in honey the flavour is still better. ... At first 
people of the capital did not value them very highly, but 
subsequently, owing to the Empress Wen Ch ’eng— the wife 
of the Emperor Yen-Tsimg, of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 1023- 
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1064) — having manifested a liking for the fruit, it became 
popular and expensive at the capital.” 

Han Yen-Chih’s book treats at length of the various 
methods of propagating the orange tree, of cultivating it, 
of picking, packing, and transporting the fruit. Some of 
the methods and theories which he records sound very 
queer to modern ears, as when he says that the fruit will not 
keep if it is picked by people who have drunk wine on the 
same day.^® Yet many of his instructions are valid even 
now, and they provide striking evidence of the high level to 
which the art of the Chinese horticulturists had attained 
in Han Yen-Chih’s time. Some of the fruits were gathered 
before they had turned yellow; and “ the boats carry loads 
of these throughout Kiansu and Chekiang provinces." 
Of another variety, of very large size and thick red-coloured 
skin, which is called hai hung kan, we hear that “ the longer 
the fruit is kept the sweeter it becomes . . . This v ariety of 
oranges may be sent long distances. The oranges which are 
piled up nowadays at the capital on the sides of the roads 
are chiefly of this kind.” It appears, therefore, that In 
twelfth-century China, the trade in oranges was already well 
organized throughout the eastern and southern provinces 
of the Empire and had assumed a certain importance. This 
was not due only to the popularity of the orange as a fruit 
to be eaten : the peel itself of all varieties of citrus fruits was, 
and still is to this day, an important article of commerce 
throughout China. Very little of it is thrown away; servants, 
children, rag-pickers, and others gather it up, dry it and 
sell it to the druggists, who use enormous quantities of it 
in the preparation of medicines. For the peel of citrus 
fruits is regarded by the Chinese doctors as a panacea for ail 
sorts of ills including fish and lobster poisoning, pin worms, 
and cancer of the breast; it is administered both in pill and 
decoction, together with ginger and other carminatives.^'- 

We have said before that the presence of mountain ranges 
in the North-west, West, and South-west placed serious 
obstacles in the way of intercourse between China proper 
and the rest of continental Asia, so that for a very long time 
the sea provided the sole connection between China and the 
outer tvorld as represented by Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
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the Malay Archipelago, and the eastern coast of Indo-China. 
Hoav did these conditions affect China’s relations with 
foreign countries, and what was their influence upon the 
spread of Chinese citrus fruits abroad? We shall deal first 
with Japan, the climate and civilization of which present 
many analogies with those of China itself. 

Japan is emphatically a wet country; its average yearly 
rainfall is about 1,570 millimetres. This, together with a 
rich soil, a high mean annual temperature, and the mild 
winters — frost being practically unknown in the southern 
Japanese islands — make these districts eminently suitable 
for intensive horticulture and in particular for the growing 
of citrus trees and the production of high-quality fruit.® 
Moreover, several chains of islands, which link Japan to 
different parts of the Asiatic continent, have constituted 
since the remotest times so many bridges across which 
successive waves of immigration have carried new elements 
of population, new' domestic animals, and new plants. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Japanese are great lovers of 
flowers, trees, and plant life generally; in the tints of the 
foliage in autumn, in the glory of flowering trees -in spring, 
Japanese literature and art have for centuries been finding 
ever new sources of inspiration. 

From Kiu-Shiu — the southernmost of the four great 
islands which constitute the main body of the Japanese 
Empire — the island group of Lu-tchu extends crescent-wise 
towards the South-west until close to the island of Formosa, 
opposite the coasts of the Chinese provinces of Fu-kiang, 
Kwang-tung and Chekiang : thus, through the Lu-tchu 
Islands and Formosa, Japan stands in easy connection with 
that precise part of China w'here the best oranges are grown. 
Japanese legends have preserved the memory of a Chinese 
mission which, having been sent out some time during the 
third century b.c. in quest of the fabulous island of Horai. 
where Paradise was believed to be situated, discovered 
Japan and founded there a colony.® The first historical 
relations between Japan and China go back to the year 
A.D. 57 when a Japanese ambassador visited the continent : 
hut the Chinese do not seem to have had any real know- 
ledge of their eastern neighbours until the third century 
A.D.^in the course of which Japan adopted the Chinese script. 
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During the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. several immigra- 
tions of Chinese settlers are known to have taken place; they 
were soon to be followed by the wholesale introduction of 
Chinese civilization, through the agency of priests and 
scholars who began to stream in numbers from China to 
Japan when, during the second half of the sixth century, 
the latter country adopted the religion of the Buddha. 

When and how citrus fruits were first introduced into 
Japan — if indeed there are none that are indigenous there 
— we shall hardly ever know with certainty, since the 
earliest Japanese book now extant, the Kojiki or " Book of 
Ancient Things,” does not date back further than a.d. 712. 
Yet there can be no doubt that oranges, both sour and 
sweet, have been grown there from very ancient times. In 
the Hochiisan district near Suchow, in the Chinese province 
of Kiangsu, there is a variety of sour oranges called dai-dai, 
which is particularly valued for its fragrant flowers and 
fruit; the flowers are used to flavour Chinese tea, while the 
ornamental fruits are esteemed for their medicinal qualities. 
Japan also has a sour orange called dai-dai, and in the 
Japanese language of symbolism this name has a twofold 
meaning : on the one hand it is used as an allusion to the 
Chinese, on the other hand it stands for “ for generations 
unto generations.”®^ 

But the orange which is most widely grown in Japan is 
the so-called tachihana, a loose-skinned mandarin akin to 
the southern-Chinese kan. It is a tree whose comparatively 
small size and very compact crown enable it to stand up 
successfully against the strong winds that blow throughout 
Japan at all times of the year. The name citrus nobilis, by 
which the species is known scientically to-day, well fits the 
delicate and refined beauty of the mandarin tree when in 
Ijloom; to a flower-loving people like the Japanese it made 
a strong appeal, which found expression in their legends, 
poetry and art as far as these ca’n be traced back. The 
Kojiki, mentioned before as having appeared in a.d. 712, 
preserves, in its second book, the legendary story of Prince 
Jimmu, whose principal wife, the “august Princess Ote- 
tachibana ” — ^literally, Younger-Daughter Mandarin Tree — 
threw herself into the sea, as a sacrifice in order to calm the 
storm which had overtaken her husband on a sea voyage; 
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an event which, according to tradition, is supposed to have 
happened about the first century a.d.®- The Kojiki,^^ as 
well as the Nihongi (Chronicles of Japan) which are 
believed to have been compiled in 720, relate that the 
Emperor Suinin, who reigned during the first century a.d., 
commanded one Tajima-mori to go to “ the Eternal Land ” 
(China or the Lu-tchu Islands), and fetch from there plants 
or cuttings of iachihana trees, and that “on the twelfth day 
of the third month of the following year, Tajima-mori 
returned from the Eternal Land, bringing of the fragrant 
fruit that grows out of season, eight sticks and eight 
biindles.'^^ From very old times, a tachihana tree has been 
planted in the courtyard of the Sishin-den (the Ceremonial 
pavilion) and also in the courtyard of the Taikyoko-den (the 
Great Flail of State) of Kyoto. 

In Japanese poetry the tachibana tree is often found 
associated wdth the cuckoo, the reason being that the season 
during which the bird’s song is at its best is that of the 
blossoming of the mandarin-tree. One of the earliest of 
such instances occurs in an anthology called the Manyoshu 
or “ Collection of a Myriad Leaves,” compiled during the 
eighth century a.d., ^vhich contains the following anony- 
mous poem apparently written long before that date (in the 
English translation the word “ orange ” stands for the 
Japanese tachihana) : 

Ode To The Cuckoo.®-' 

Nightingales built their nest 
Where, as a lonely guest, 

First thy young head did rest 
Cuckoo so dear! 


<■>2 MU, p. 73. 

63 “ The Translation of ‘ KO-JI-KI,’ or the Records of Ancient 
Matters,” by Basil Thomas Chamberlain. Published through the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, Tokyo ; by J. L. Thompson and Co., Ltd., 
Kobe, 1932, Vol. II, Section LXXIV, pp. 240-241. 

In a letter to “The Times,” dated in January, 1931, a 
Japanese correspondent wrote that, in commemoration of this 
event, a statue to the memory of Tajima-mori was erected in the 
burial-ground at Fukuchoji, where it still stands, some 1800 years 
old. 

' 65 eB, p. 94. 
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Strange to the father bird, 

Strange to the mother bird, 

Sounded the note they heard 
Tender and clear. 

Fleeing thy natal bow’rs 
Bright with the silvTy flow’rs, 

Oft in the summer hours 
Hither thou fliest; 

Light ’st on some orange tall. 

Scattering the blossoms all, 

And, while around they fall. 

Ceaselessly criest. 

Though through the livelong day 
Soundeth thy roundelay. 

Never its accents may 
Pall on mine ear : 

Come, take a bribe of me ! 

Ne’er to far regions flee; 

Dwell on mine orange-tree. 

Cuckoo so dear! 

In another poem, also preserved in the Manyoshu, the 
Princess Awata writes : 

I will go home after the moon comes up. 

Then she will shine 

Upon the bright tachibana-flowers stuck in my hair.®® 
Lemons are first mentioned in a text which shows that 
the taste and skill, which the Japanese display in making 
the most of flowers and fruit in beautifying their dw'ellings, 
was already as highly developed a thousand years ago as it 
is to-day. In her memories, entitled Kagei'o Nikki or 
“ Gossamer Diary,” the anonymous noble mistress of the 
great statesman Fujiwara no Kane-iye (a.d 929-993), relates 
how, one day, her attendants having brought her some 
meadow-sweet which they had found growing near a pond, 
she “ put the flowers in a bowl along with some lemons on 
stripped stems; it really looked very pretty.” The use of 
orange blossom perfume for scenting clothes is referred to 

60 Communicated by Colonel D. M. F. Hoysted. 
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in the diary of another court-lady, the poetess Izumi 
Shikibu, where, inserted in the account of a love affair 
which she had in 1002-1003, we find the following 
melancholic verses : 

The scent of tachibana flowers in May 
Recalls the perfumed sleeves of him who is no longer 
here. 

That scent, indeed, brings memories. 

But rather, to be reminded of that other, 

Would hear the cuckoo’s voice.®® 

Citrus fruits have at different times and by different 
nations been associated with love: the Jews in Roman 
times used citrons to adorn the bridal chamber, and 
Ronsard the great poet of the French Renaissance, wrote : 

Oranges et citrons sont symholes d^Amour!^ It is curious 
to find the same belief or custom in Japan. In that master- 
piece of one of the greatest novel writers of all times, the 
“Tale of Genji” by the Lady Murasaki (c. a.d. 978-1031), 
Prince Genji, the hero of the story, sends a present with a 
symbolic meaning to his ward, the Lady Tamakatsura, 
whom he onced loved and for whom he still feels more than 
simple friendship, but whom he married to a nobleman of 
the Court. “ He happened to notice that there were a lot 
of eggs in the pigeon-house, and arranging them prettily in 
a basket along with oranges and lemons, he sent it as a 
present to Tamakatsura, not with any very definite inten- 
tion but there is a hint that the lady is shut away in 
her husband’s castle like a tiny bird in a cage.®® 

At Konejime, a townlet on Kiushiu, the southernmost 
of the Japanese islands, there is a place called Tachibana- 
yama, or orangehill. The name is obviously derived from 
a very ancient orange grove planted on the hillside. 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century the then ruler of 
the country, one Shigenaga Nejime, had been beaten in 
battle and superseded by the head of the rival family of 
Shimadzu, of the neighbouring district of Kagoshima. It 
is recorded that Yoshihisa Shimadzu, who had visited the 
place in 1610, wrote a poem entitled “At the place where 
Shigenaga planted the orange of Wen Chou fu, this poem 
is composed.” But the oldest reference, in Japanese 
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literature, to the orange of Wen Chou is probably that 
which occurs in the “ Isei Teikin Orai,” a book of family 
letter writing composed by Kokwan (1278-1346).'^ 

I have mentioned before that the intercourse between the 
old Chinese Empire and the rest of continental Asia tvas 
rendered extremely difficult on account of the presence of 
mountain chains, especially along the western and south- 
western borders of the Empire. Yet, however serious these 
<yDstacles may have been, with the gradual advance of 
technical progress in China, with the increasing skill in 
matters of administration and war, a growing desire for 
•expansion led the Chinese people in course of time to turn 
or to surmount such obstacles as nature had placed in its 
w'ay. Expansion was naturally easiest along the western 
shore of the South China Sea, from the southernmost 
Chinese provinces of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si along the 
narrotv maritime plains of Tonking, Annam, and Cochin- 
China; but it is also true that from remote ages the particu- 
lar form of primitive trade called silent barter is knowm to 
have been practised across the formidable passes which led 
over the mountains that separate the Chinese provinces of 
Yun-nan from the fertile valleys of upper Burma and 
Assam. Whether in this manner citrus fruits indigenous to 
southern China were passed on to the Indo-Chinese Penin- 
sula, or whether some of them were indigenous there as 
w'ell as in China itself, there can be no doubt that oranges, 
mandarins, and shaddocks have been growm in Indo-China 
since very early times; so much so that several botanists 
who specialized in the flora of these countries did not 
hesitate to consider Cochin-China, the southernmost region 
of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, as being part of the ori- 
ginal home of at least the shaddock and the mandarin. 

That maritime intercourse between Indo-China and 
China itself took place long before the Christian era is 
probable, but cannot be proved. From Chinese records 
of the third century a.d. we learn that Chinese merchants 
often came to Tongkin, Annam, Cambodia and Siam; 
and since the Chinese merchants and sailors no doubt took 
with them on their voyages the fruits to which they were 
accustomed in their home country, it is easy to understand 
how — in an age when on account of the small size of ships 
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sea-navigation was still to a large extent a question of 
follotving the coast lines and putting in, whenever the 
weather looked doubtful, into the first harbour that was 
considered safe — the fruits and seeds of citrus trees were 
spread along the shores of the South-China Sea, the Java 
Sea, and the Straits of Malacca. The migration of Chinese 
plants to foreign countries, including Indo-China, must 
have been particularly active during the seventh century 
A.D., in the reign of the emperor T’ai Tsung (627-650), who 
welcomed to his Court and made permanent provision for 
scholars of all nations, a policy which led to Annamese, 
Japanese, and other monks and scholars flocking to his 
capital to acquire Chinese culture, and ultimately spread- 
ing it all over the Far East.'^^ 

The connection between China and farther India 
became still closer when the Mongol Emperor Khubilai 
Khan (a.d. 1216-1296) conquered Annam and Siam as well 
as Burma, and turned them, for a century or so, into 
provinces of the Chinese Empire.'^^ The sea-borne trade 
of Indo-China seems to have been at the time a de facto 
monopoly of the Chinese.'^^ No wonder that to this day 
in Siam, in Cochin-China, and throughout the eastern part 
of the Peninsula, if the dominant religion is Buddhism the 
culture of the people in its more material aspects has 
remained definitely Chinese,'*® and that the citrus species 
and varieties of Indo-China are very much the same as 
those of South China. 

It is quite a different picture that unfolds itself before 
our eyes when we come to deal with the citrus fruits of 
India. If in China, Japan, and Indo-China, oranges and 
shaddocks are the citrus fruits most commonly grown, in 
India it is the citron, the lemon, and the lime that predom- 
inate; this is true for the wild varieties as well as for those 
that are cultivated. The citron has been found wild by 
Wight'^^ in the Nilgiri hills in the southern part of the 
peninsula; Roxburgh has identified it in the Garo hills of 
Assam'^® and others in the KJiasia hills, also of Assam, and 
in the region of Kumaon.'^® Wild lemons and sour limes 
have been discovered® by Royle, Brandis and Sir Joseph 

73 OF, p. 28. 74 OF, p. 46. hL, II, p. 151. 
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Hooker in the warm valleys at the foot of the Himalayas, 
from Garhwal and Sikkim in the North-west to Burma 
in the East, also in the western Ghats south of Bombay and 
on the Satpura range north of that same city. ‘‘ In view 
of this,” wrote de Candolle, “ there is no room for doubt 
that the species is of Indian origin, and even in different 
forms, the antiquity of which loses itself in the night of 
prehistoric times. I doubt that their home extends as far 
as.China or the islands of the Asiatic Archipelago.” Wild 
sweet limes have been found only by one authority, 
namely Wight,®'-^ who reports having seen them in the 
Nilgiri hills in the southernmost part of the Peninsula. 

Sour oranges are not reported to have been met with by 
either Roxburgh, Royle, Griffith, or Wight, who were the 
first to explore the Indian flora; but Sir Joseph Hooker 
(Flora of British India, I, p. 515)®® met them growing — in 
his opinion, spontaneously — in several of the jungles along 
the lower mountain slopes to the south of the Himalayas, 
from Garhwal and Sikkim to the Khasia hills. It is how- 
ever possible that these were not really wild, but only fully 
acclimatised: besides, they are said to be botanically nearer 
the sweet than the sour orange.®^ 

As to sweet oranges, these have been found growing on 
apparently wild trees in Garhwal and Sikkim, in the Nilgiri 
hills (Royle, Illustrated Himalaya, p. 160),®® as well as in 
the Khasia country where the valleys are still producing 
plenty of excellent oranges.®® The fact, however, that it is 
through this latter district only that overland traffic 
between China and India appears to have taken place since 
comparatively remote times would rather point to these 
so-called wild sweet oranges being the result of importa- 
tions from southern China in some distant past. 

What information can be obtained from the language 
of the country?®'^ The Sanskrit language has no name at 
all for the shaddock; until a time corresponding roughly 

DV, p. 142. 82 Dv, p. 142. 8 3 dv, p. 147. 
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to the beginning of the Christian era, Sanskrit literature, as 
far as it is preserved, makes no mention of oranges either, 
and knows only the citron and the lemon. The name 
applied to these is jambila. This appears to be the oldest 
citrus term on record, and occurs in the Vajasaneyi 
samhita, a collection of devotional texts which has been 
assigned to a period anterior to 800 b.c., and forms part 
of the Brahmin sacred book called the White Yajur-veda. 
It has been suggested that this term jambila may have 
given rise to “ Jambala ” which is one of the names of 
Kuvera, the son of an ancient sage, whom Brahma, to 
reward him for a thousand years’ continued practice of 
austerity, made immortal and appointed god of Wealth 
and guardian of all the treasures of the earth; Kuvera is 
usually portrayed carrying as his symbols a citron and a 
mongoose vomiting jewels®® (Plates IV and V). 

Names for oranges appear for the first time in the 27th 
chapter of the first book of what is supposed to be the 
oldest existing medical work in the Sanskrit language, 
namely the Charaka-Samhita, a bulky treatise attributed 
to Charaka who, according to tradition, was court physician 
to King Kanishka (about a.d. 100); but it may be a few 
centuries older. The names used, in this work, for the 
different citrus fruits are; ndranga and airdvata for the 
orange both sour and sweet, phalapura, nicaka, and 
matulungaka for the citron, and jamhira for the lemon and 
the lime. And in a somewhat more modern — probably 
fourth century a.d. — treatise, the Susnitha-samhita, which 
the author, Susrutha, is said to have received from 
Dhanvantari, the Indian god of medicine, we find the 
term danta-satha for the lemon and the lime, and bijapura 
for the citron. Sanskrit names that begin with ndr 
generally denote fragrance,®® and this may be at the origin 
of the term ndrangaioi orange; in later times when oranges 
were passed on by the Hindus to other nations, the San- 
skrit iidranga became the Persian ndranj which the Arabs 
took over and carried to the Mediterranean, where it gave 
birth in turn to the Spanish naranja, the Portuguese 
laranja, the Italian naranzia, narancia, and arancio, the 
Byzantine nerantsion, the neo-Latin arangium, arantium, 
aimmLium, and the French arange, airange, and ultimately 
orange. 

S8 GN, pp. 139-140. 
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Similarly the Sanskrit term matulungaka, for citron, or 
rather its abbreviated form maiulufiga, which also occurs, 
was turned by the Persians into Hirunj,'’’''' by the ancient 
Jews into atronga and etrog, by the Arabs into irunj and 
iitruj, and by the Catalans in northern Spain into taronja^^ 

The information to be gathered from Indian art with 
regard to the history of citrus fruits in that country 
amounts to very little indeed. Apart from occasional 
sculptures portraying the god Kuvera carrying his sym- 
bolical citron, the only representations of citrus fruits 
which have come to my knowledge ate the beautitui 
pictures of citrons that are to be seen in the famous cave- 
hermitages and halls cut into the precipitous bank of a 
ravine near Ajanta, a village in the dominions of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. These caves, the only surviving evidence 
of early pictorial art in India, are of different dates, varying 
from about 200 b.c. to the seventh century a.d. Most of 
their interior walls are covered with frescoes, the cave 
designated as number one being especially noteworthy for 
its marvellous paintings which have been described as “ an 
example of the highest standard of Buddhist art in India, 
a standard so high that it has scarcely, if ever, been sur- 
passed.” Not the least remarkable feature of this cave is 
the decoration of the polychrome imitation coffered-wood 
ceiling, whose illuminated panels represent different 
scenes or episodes from the life of the Buddha in previous 
incarnations, alternating with pictures of flowers and 
fruits. On three at least of these panels, citrons are un- 
mistakably recognizable ; they are of quite normal type 
and shape (Plate VI panel 2b, and Plate VII panel 3h), and 
do not any way resemble the five-lobed monstrosity called 
“ Buddha-finger citron.’’ 

• Turning to the cultivated forms of citrus fruits, we find 
that lemons are grown all over India, yet not in the gardens 
of the people generally, but rather of the well-to-do and 
curious;®-^ limes are much more common. The Persian 
geographer, Abu Ishaq al-Farsi al-Istakhri, in his “ Book of 
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the Countries (c. a.d. 950), mentions lemons (or limes?) 
grown at Mansuriah in the Punjab;'-^'" but the actual word- 
ing gives the impression that the fruit in question was 
unknown to him before ; “ In the country around there 
are to be found fruits of the size of an apple, which are 
called Urn Cm and which are very acid.” Ihis passage of 
aUstakhri’s “ Book of the Countries ” was evidently before 
the eyes of Idrisi (al-Sharif al-Idrisi) the Moroccan (a.d. 
1 153) when, in describing Mansuriah in his “ Geography,” 
Ire mentioned there “ a fruit as big as an apple, which is 
named limima, the taste of which is very acid.” And 
Friar Jordanus, the French dominican missionary and 
explorer — for some time Bishop of Malabar in southern 
Ffindustan — and author of the justly celebrated ^*Mimbilia 
Descripia’^ (c. a.d. 1330), the best account of the fauna 
and flora of India given by any European in the Middle 
Ages, records ; “I will only say this much, that this India, 
as regards fruit and other things, is entirely different from 
Christendom; except indeed that there be lemons in some 
places, as sweet as sugar, whilst there be other lemons sour 
like ours.” The reference appears to be to limes rather 
than to lemons; and this is true as well with regard to the 
“ limons ” of Ceylon mentioned by Sir John Maundeville 
(c. 1336). On that island he describes a lake at the bottom 
of which “ are found many precious stones and great 
pearls. In that lake grow many reeds and great canes, and 
there within are many cockodrills and serpents, and great 
water leeches. And the king of that country, once every 
year, gives leave to poor men to go into the lake to gather 
precious stones and pearls, by way of alms, for the love of 
God, that made Adam. To guard against the vermin they 
anoint their arms, thighs, and legs with an ointment 
made of a thing called limons, which is a kind of fruit like 
small pease, and then they have no dread of cockodrills, 
or other venomous things.” ^ 

In a letter written from India in 1623, the celebrated 
Italian traveller Piero della Valle describes the custom, 
observed by him at Ikkeri, according to which Brahmin 
widows, during the short interval between the death of 
their husbands and their own self-immolation on the 
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ceremonial pyre, were required to ride once every day 
around the city, their face uncovered, and holding a mirror 
in one hand and a lemon [limone) in the other; here, too 
the reference is probably to a lime, and not to a lemon. 

The shaddock, although to-day quite a common fruit 
in India and Burma but especially in Bengal and southern 
Hindustan, ^“0 is probably not indigenous, but a compara- 
tively recent importation from the Malay Archipelago, as 
is shown by the names by which it is known in the various 
parts of India. In Bengal it is called hatavi nimhu^ i.e. 
Citrus Bataviana whilst in other parts of India it is 
called pumpalinas, bambulinas, bombarimasa, pampara- 
panasa, all of which are evidently corruptions of the Malay 
pumpulmas}^^ The acclimatization of this fruit in India 
must have been effected only a very few centuries ago 
since we do not find it listed amongst the nine different 
kinds of Citrus described in the Mogul Emperor Baber’s 
fascinating memoirs: (a.d. 1519), which are one of the 
principal and most reliable sources for the history of his 
time nor is it mentioned in the “ Ain-i-Akbar,” written 
in 1590.10-1 

With regard to the orange we have already seen that 
until about the beginning of the Christian era there was 
no name tor this fruit in the language of the country: 
oranges therefore were most probably not indigenous to 
India, and can only have been imported from China. What 
route did they follow in their peregrinations? There were, 
of course, four possible alternatives: (1) across the high 
passes which lead over the mountain ranges separating 
the basin of the river Yangtze, on the Chinese, from .the 
Assam valley, on the Indian side; (2) through Thibet and 
the eastern Himalaya valleys; (3) by the long roundabout 
route from western China, through Chine.^‘ Turkestan, 
the highlands of Pamir, and Afghanistan, into the Upper 
Indus region; and (4) by the sea-route through the Malay 
Archipelago and the Straits of Malacca. 

The first of these routes was beset with formidable 
obstacles: snow-clad mountain ranges, swdft iinnavi gable 
rivers, dense jungle, and a troublesome climate.i^'-i Yet in 
spite of these difficulties, it is generally admitted that a 
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number of other Chinese plants have very probably passed 
along this route westward into Hindustan, and it may 
therefore just as well have happened for at least some 
varieties of orangesd®® The route through Thibet was so 
long and difficult as to make it hardly probable that 
importation occurred along its course. As to the round- 
about route from China proper past the Great Wall, 
through desert countries and through the steppes of 
Chinese Turkestan, then over Karakorum and through the 
Peshawar valley — the 6,000 miles road followed by Chinese 
Buddist monks in their pilgrimages to India — this did not 
constitute an easy avenue for the importation of bulky 
fruits, or their seeds whose germinative powers do not 
withstand prolonged desiccation. It follows that the easiest 
and therefore most probable way by which the importation 
of the orange-tree from China to India must have taken 
place was the sea-route via Indo-China and the Malay 
Archipelago; it is significant, in this connection, to observe 
that in Tan] ore on the East coast of southern Hindustan 
the sour orange is called nartun,^^"' and not naranga as in 
the northern regions, a fact which may be taken to point 
towards the independent introduction of the tree from 
countries beyond the sea. But the East coast of southern 
Hindustan is precisely that part of India of which the 
harbours were, at the beginning of the Christian era, the 
principal marts for the exchange of goods between the 
merchants of China, Indo-China, and the Archipelago on 
the one hand, and those of India and w'estern Asia on the 
other; and since, as wall be shown in a later chapter, by the 
middle of the first century a.d. oranges were already 
known in Italy as an Indian fruit, it is, at the latest, shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era that the China 
orange must have become acclimatized in southern 
Hindustan. Such is not the view hitherto held by those 
•who have written on the history of the orange, all of 
whom, indeed, have unhesitatingly accepted the opinion 
of de Candolle — who in turn took his inspiration from 
Gallesio — that in the early centuries of the Christian era 
the orange had not yet been introduced into Hindustan 
proper, that is to say into that part of India between which 
and the western w'orld active commercial intercourse had 
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already been going on for some considerable time. In a 
passage which is a masterpiece of analysis and deduction, 
Gallesio had written (a.d. 1811); “The orange and the 
lemon trees were unknown to the Romans ; they could 
therefore be indigenous only in a country to which that 
great people had never penetrated. The limits of that vast 
empire (i.c., the Roman empire) are well known; but com- 
mercial relations always extend far beyond political 
connections : if these plants had been cultivated in 
countries open to Roman trade, their fruits would have 
been the delight of the table in that city (i.e., Rome) 
addicted to luxury. They could not have been cultivated 
at that time except in the remotest parts of India, or in 
the regions situated beyond the Ganges.” De Candolle 
accepted Gallesio's view: “The orange tree was unknown 
to the Greeks and the Romans . . . Since they had 
relations with India and Ceylon, Gallesio presumes that 
these trees were not cultivated, in their time, in the western 
parts of India . . . Yet — observes de Candolle, relying on 
Roxburgh — the Sanskrit language had a name for the 
orange. . . The fundamental error committed by 

Gallesio and by all succeeding waiters who made his view's 
their ow'ii, consists in this that the premises on which his 
argument is built up, namely that oranges and lemons 
W'ere unknown to the Romans in the days of the Empire, 
are wrong : conclusive evidence will be brought forward in 
chapter IV of this book to show that oranges and lemons 
tvere known to the Romans of the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and that, whilst it may be true that the trees 
themselves had not yet been fully acclimatized in Italy, 
the fruits were imported into that country from India or 
Arabia, and actually were (as Gallesio thought they would 
be, had they been at all known) a “ delight of the table ” 
in Rome. 

The maritime route from India to China, or vice-versa, 
runs through the Malay Archipelago. Everything that is 
alive in these islands, men, animals, and plants, shows 
distinctly a twofold origin. Both the cultivated and the 
wild species and varieties of the genus citrus are numerous 
everyw'here,“o but they do not appear to be in any way 
indigenous, and must therefore have come from the 
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Asiatic continent. This can have happened along three 
different routes: just as the Lu-tchu Islands, extending 
from Formosa towards the North-east, formed the bridge 
along which citrus fruits from China were no doubt passed 
on to Japan, so the island group of the Philippines, which 
run from Formosa southwards, provided another bridge, 
connecting the southern orange-growing provinces of China 
with the eastern parts of the Malay Archipelago : Borneo, 
Celebes, and the Moluccas; this was one route along which 
citrus fruits undoubtedly travelled south. A second 
possible, and to some extent probable, route was that 
which ran from the province of Yun-nan in South China 
via Tonking, Cochin-China, Siam, down to the Malay 
Peninsula, and across the Straits of Malacca to Sumatra, 
the largest and westernmost island of the Archipelago. 
There remained a third source whence citrus fruits must 
have reached the Malay Archipelago, and that is India, 
either by the direct sea-route from South India and Ceylon, 
or by the coastal shipping trade coming down along the 
western shore of the Indo-China Peninsula, by way of 
Bengal, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra. 
What were exactly, in the course of the centuries, the 
relations between the Malay Archipelago on the one hand, 
and China and India on the other? 

The conditions of navigation between China and the 
Malay Archipelago have been very correctly described 
already bji^ the Venetian Marco Polo, when he stated that 
the vessels engaged in this trade ... do not reap large 
profits, being obliged to consume a whole year in their 
voyage, sailing in the winter and returning in the summer. 
For in these regions only two winds prevail, one of them 
during the winter, and the other during the summer 
season; so that they must avail themselves of the one for 
the outw'^ard and the other for the homeward bound 
voyage.” This situation remained unchanged until 
steam navigation took the upper hand in the China seas. 
The junks employed by the Chinese in trading to the 
islands of the Archipelago are not, by their construction or 
mode of rigging, adapted to work against contrary wdnds, 
and require therefore two monsoons for the performance 
of their outward and homeward-bound voyages; the 
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north-east or winter monsoon, .which blows from October 
or November until February or March, is that which is 
favourable for sailing from the southern parts of China to 
Java or Sumatra, whilst the south-west monsoon, which 
sets in towards April or May and blows until August or 
September, is used by the junks on their return home. 
And, since in southern China oranges ripen during the 
winter, that is to say precisely at the time of the year most 
favourable for the southward journey of sailing vessels, it 
is obvious that this coincidence could not fail to be an 
eminently favourable factor in the dispersion of Chinese 
citrus fruits throughout the Malay Archipelago itself and 
in the islands at which the junks would call during the 
outward voyage. At least as far back as the first century 
A.D.j Chinese vessels w'ere already sailing the China seas, 
to Java and Malacca, and even beyond to Ceylon and the 
neighbourhood of Cape Comorin in southern Hindustan. 
There is still extant the account of the journeys of a 
Chinese Buddhist monk, Fa-hsien, who in the course of a 
pilgrimage which lasted from a.d. 399 to 419, went over- 
land from China to India by way of Turkestan and 
Afghanistan and returned home by sea, taking passage at 
Ceylon on one of the Chinese trading junks that were 
plying between Canton and southern India via the Malay 
Archipelago and the Straits of Malacca.^’- A Malayart 
district, referred to in Chinese records as Po-se, which 
produced an impure kind of alum, w^as marketing the same 
in Canton during the third and fourth centuries a.d.; it 
also acted as a transit mart for the import into China of 
pure white alum of western Asiatic origin which was 
traded in India, and from there to the Malay Archipelago 
where the people of Po-se took charge of it and shipped it 
to Canton.'^^^ Similarly, and also before the fifth century, 
an intensive trade in myrrh was taking place from East 
Africa and the Hadramaut Coast of Arabia to China by 
way of the Malay Archipelago.^^'* Arab trade with China, 
of which the centre was at Palembang in Sumatra, was par- 
ticularly flourishing during the ninth and tenth centuries: 
Arab travellers of that period have left it on record that in 
the island of Java they found, apparently permanently 
settled, a large number of Chinese merchants who had left 
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their home country on account of political troubles 
there.^^'" The greatest of all Mohammedan travellers, 
Ibn-Batutah of Tangiers, in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, described “ Zeitun ” — an arabicised form of Tse- 
tung, the ancient name of the present town of Tsiien-chau 
in the province of Fukien — as the biggest port of the world 
and as receiving an immense number of vessels from India 
as well as from the Malay Archipelago; it was at the 
southern end of the latter, at Malacca, that the Portuguese, 
after they had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, came first 
in contact with junks trading between China and the 
Malay Archipelagod^^ To this day, the Chinese element 
predominates amongst the population of many of the 
islands of the Archipelago.^^® 

Between India proper and the Malay Archipelago there 
has never been such a close contact as between the latter 
and Indo-China and China, the principal reason being, of 
course, the lack of such intermediate stations as those 
which, as w^e have seen, serve as a bridge betw^een the 
principal islands of the Archipelago and the south-eastern 
countries of the continent. 

Moreover, be it for some innate aversion to risky affairs, 
or, as has been suggested,^^® because persons of the higher 
castes found it difficult to engage in sea-travel without 
incurring the risk of pollution both in respect to contact 
and to food, it seems in a general way to be true that 
Hindus have not produced great navigators. Yet, the very 
extensive sea-frontiers of southern India could not but 
invite the population to venture out upon the waters, and 
in fact the sca-traders of the southern part of the Peninsula 
came at an early date to play in the Indian Ocean a role 
similar to that of the Phoenicians in the Mediterranean.^^*^ 
Although prompted in its beginnings by the desire for 
material profit, Indian maritime expansion w^as at the same 
time powerfully aided by factors of a religious nature; for 
wherever the Indian merchant went, he was soon follow’’ed 
by Buddhist and Brahmin missionaries. Between them 
they laid, towards the first century a.d.,’ 2^ the foundations 
of great Indian colonies in Sumatra, Java, Siam, and 
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southern China, which colonies, in the following few 
centuries, expanded into independent Indo-Aryan States 
thanks to the help of Indian princes whom political up- 
heavals at home compelled to take to the sea and seek their 
fortunes abroad.^^^ Tradition speaks of intensive Buddhist 
propaganda carried on, during the .fifth century, by 
missionaries who had come from the North of India, 
spreading Indian culture wherever they went. Inscriptions 
in the highlands of Sumatra point to the existence of a 
powerful Hindu kingdom, there in the seventh century.’-* 
In time, the various Indian principalities in the Archi- 
pelago, whilst remaining true to Indian culture, became 
more and more Malay in racial and political character, 
whilst at the same time they gradually became fused into 
a small number of important states. The Arab historian 
and geographer Mas’udi, writing in the early tenth century, 
describes what he calls the kingdom of the Zabej, a power- 
ful empire, the centre of which was comprised of the 
islands of Java and Sumatra, and whose power extended 
so far that at one time certain districts in southern 
Hindustan formed part of its dependencies.’’^® 

The result of this twofold connection betw'een the Malay 
Archipelago and the Asiatic continent, namely wdth South 
China on the one hand and southern India on the other, 
combined with the fact that Chinese enterprise was of a 
purely commercial character and that of India more of 
a cultural and political nature, has been that throughout 
the East-Indian islands the material aspects of the Malay 
civilization are akin to those of the Chinese, w^hilst its 
cultural aspects, its religion, legends, and art are definitely 
of Indian inspiration. The dual influences which brought 
about this hybrid nature of Malayan civilization were also 
responsible for the peculiar nature of the Malayan citrus 
flora, which comprises on the one hand oranges and shad- 
docks of Chinese origin, and, on the other, citrons, lemons, 
and limes imported from India. 

The Malay name for “orange, jnik, is alread);^ found 
in an Old-Javanese Ramayana-text composed before a.d. 
1200, and the place Jrukcri, deriving its name from the 
fruit, is mentioned in an inscription of about a.d. 915 
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(Braudes, Oud-Javaansclie Oorkonden, No. XXXVI).^^'' 
Sweet oranges as one of the common fruits of the Malay 
Archipelago were first reported by Ibn Batutah in his des- 
cription of the Island of Sumatra, which he visited in or 
about the year 1329, and which he calls Jawadt, i.e. Little 
Java : “ This is a green and blooming island. Its trees are 
mostly coconuts, betel-nuts, cloves, Indian aloe, , . , 
bananas, sweet oranges, . . .” In a report written for 
the Grand Master of the Templars at Rhodos, one Antonio 
Pigaphetta, an Italian knight of the Order, who spent three 
years on a voyage to the Moluccas and back (1519-1522), 
states that “ in all the islands of the Moluccas there are to 
be found cloves, ginger, sago which is wood-bread, rice, . , . 
pomegranates, both sweet and sour oranges, lemons . . 

He gives us particulars as to some of the uses to which 
these fruits were put : “ the betel-nut is a fruit which they 
keep chewing together with flowers of jasmine and 
orange” ; and the cannibals of the islands of “ Bathuan ” 
and “ Calaghan,” whom he calls “ Benaian,” eat no other 
part of the human body but the heart, uncooked but 
seasoned with the juice of oranges and lemons.” G. E. 
Rumphius (1637-1706), a governor of the Dutch Indies 
and the author of a monumental “Herbal of Amboyna,” 
already pointed out that in his time the inhabitants of the 
Archipelago believed the orange as w'ell as the mandarin 
tree to have been recent introductions from China : they 
called the orange the “Chinese lemon,” and in the 
seventeenth century it was mostly cultivated by the 
Chinese section of the population.^ To this day, sweet 
oranges are shipped in large quantities during the winter 
months from the Sw'atow and Amoy regions in southern 
China and from the Taiwan region of Formosa, to Manilla, 
Singapore, and Batavia.^'*^ 

The sour orange was not very common in the Archi- 
pelago in Rumphius ’s time. He says (Chap. XLI, vol. II) : 
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" It does not occur in all the islands of maritime India. 
Moreover in Java, Baleya, and Celebes, the orange is un- 
known. In Amboyna (one of the Moluccas) it is more 
plentiful, but in Ternate and Banda it is rarely met with.” 
The fruit when stiU green was used for “ cleaning and 
polishing copper, whether alone or mixed with powdered 
charcoal, so that the copper become bright and splendid 
if at once it be washed in water and dried in the sun. . . . 
They (i.e., the sour oranges) must be peeled before 
squeezing their juice . . . They also clean off perspiration. 
For this purpose they are first toasted over hot ashes, till 
they slightly burn and blacken; then they are cut and 
used . . . They are (also) used in the preparation of a 
sort of rustic drink, called “ Puns ” (punch).”^^*^’ 

Of shaddocks, numerous varieties are to be found, which 
seems to indicate that these trees must have been grown 
there from very remote times, Rumphius'®^’ did not, 
however, consider them indigenous to the Archipelago and 
was definitely of the opinion that they had been imported 
from the Asiatic continent. Neither he nor any of the 
modern botanists have met them wild in any part of the 
i\.rchipelago proper,’^' but they are so found in some of 
the southern Pacific islands. ForsteT'**® describes the 
species as “ very common in the Friends Islands,” and 
according to Seemann^*’’" “ shaddocks are extremely com- 
mon in the Fiji Islands, where they cover the banks of the 
rivers.” That the shaddock is not of Indian origin should 
seem to be clear from the fact that although it is grown 
ill gardens over a great part of Hindustan and Bengal it 
does not really come there to perfection; moreover the 
name Batavi nimbii (i.e. Batavian citrus), by which this 
tiec is called by the Bengalese themselves, shows that the 
latter look upon it as having been brought to India from 
the Archipelago.^'"’ The Portuguese, who came to the 
East Indian islands early in the sixteenth century, Avhen 
local traditions were younger and certainly not less reliable 
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than those current to-day, found the tree widely cultivated 
in Java and called it poma sina grandissima, i.e. the biggest 
Chinese apple. I'he German botanist Georg Meister, 
who visited the island in 1677, reports this fruit as being 
growm in large numbers outside the city of Batavia, both 
in the fields of the native Javanese and in the orchards 
and gardens of the Dutch settlers.^^^ The skin of the 
particular variety grown there was marked with brown 
spots, which accounts for the name of “ tiger orange " 
given to it by the Javanese.^^'^ The fruit of the shaddock 
was held in high esteem both by natives and Europeans, 
and the praise given to it by Rumphius will be whole- 
heartedly endorsed by every grape-fruit lover of to-day: 

“ This fruit is only used for being eaten in the uncooked 
state, and is mostly served up at banquets, either just the 
pulp alone, or the same prepared with Spanish wine and 
sugar, which provides a pleasant refreshment on hot 
days ... It is also a splendid fruit for sea-voyages, seeing 
that it can be kept a long time and without getting 
spoiled. To what extent this last remark is true may 
be judged by the fact that towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, in spite of the long duration of the 
voyage by sailing vessels, shaddocks were being regularly 
shipped from the Dutch Indies to Holland.^''" 

The citron and the lemon are found all over the Malay 
Archipelago, both cultivated and in the wild state. 
Rumphius, in his Herbal, has described and depicted a 
number of varieties, adding that in his opinion none of 
them could be considered as being really wild and indigen- 
ous to the islands. Similarly, Miquel,^^^® about a hundred 
years ago, was quite definite on the point that in the 
Archipelago citrons and lemons are foreign introductions. 
If so, where did they come from? 

With regard to the citron an unambiguous answer is 
given to the question by a number of reliefs on the 
principal surviving monuments of Indo-Javanese Bud- 
dhistic art, reliefs which include representations of the 
Indian god of treasure, Kuvera, holding his attribute, the 
citron. We find him on the eighth century stupa, 
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Barabudur,^'^'^ that largest and most magnificent of all the 
Hindu temples of Java, which is nothing less than a whole 
hill encased with hewn lava-blocks and covered with 
thousands of sculptures that make it like a great picture 
bible of the Mahay ana creed. We find him again on the 
neighbouring sanctuary Chandi Mendut dating also 
from the second half of the eighth century a.d., as well as 
on the temple Lara Jonggrang, built about 900 a.d., at 
Parambanan, the site of the ancient capital of the country. 

Lemons are reported as being widely grown in the 
Moluccas and other islands, by Pigaphetta in 
Rumphius, towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
describes a number of varieties of lemons and limes and 
the manifold purposes for which they are used by the 
Malays. Certain lemons are eaten raw, divided in quarters 
and sprinkled with sugar ; the peel of others, scraped off 
and mixed with a little water, is used for scrubbing the 
head after it has previously been washed, which results in 
conveying a nice smell to the hair; the juice of the most 
acid varieties is used in the preparation of paints; the 
pounded rind of still another enters into the composition 
of a scented ointment with which the people rub their 
body and head; the inhabitants of Macassar make a large 
use of the roots of old lemon-trees — which furnish a wood 
both solid and pleasantly streaked — ^for manufacturing the 
handles of the large knives called kris, the production of 
which is the concern of one of their local industries; the 
juice of a certain variety called “ weapon lemon ” serves 
to clean rusty swords and daggers, a process in the course 
of which a certain quantity of corrosive sublimate is some- 
times added to the juice for the purpose of poisoning the 
weapon; other lemons, again, are used for cleaning copper 
by treating the latter either with the juice alone or with 
the juice mixed with charcoal, after which the objects so 
treated have to be washed in water and dried in the sun; 
lastly, different varieties “are used by the people of 
Macassar for washing their clothes, for which purpose 
they take a larger proportion of juice than w^ater. This, 
however, is chiefly done with clothes of royal persons, 
because, when they are so washed, they both better 


absorb and retain the odour of musk and zibeth, and 
similar scents.”^®® 

With a similar wealth of detail, Rumphius describes a 
number of varieties of limes, and the different uses they 
were put to by the Malays in his time. Except for seasoning- 
lettuce, they much prefer lime-juice to vinegar in their 
food; in order to have limes at hand all the year round, 
they pickle them in brine, place them in well-closed jars 
and keep them thus in perfect state, sometimes for years. 
The juice of certain limes, like that of lemons, mixed with 
corrosive sublimate, is used for giving a blue colour and 
poisonous effect to steel blades such as those of swords and 
krissen; the juice of others, diluted in half the quantity 
of water, furnishes a much-prized eye-wash. With the 
leaves of a variety called nipis, the natives rub their hands 
whenever they have touched anything unpleasant, whilst 
its juice is used — in the same manner as that of certain 
lemons — in the preparation of cassomba paint. The maas, 
or “ gold ” lime, is so named, not on account of its colour, 
but of the use to which it is put by goldsmiths for cleaning 
every kind of gold article which they afterwards intend 
to cover with a pigment. The fruit of the “ madura ” lime 
is not eaten raw, but preserved (in sugar?) with one or two 
leaves to give it a nice flavour, as a dessert to be served 
after meals.^"^ 

It is probable that quite a number of the many different 
varieties of lemons and limes to be found in the Malay 
Archipelago are the results of accidental sports, and are, 
as such, indigenous to the islands. In this sense Bonavia 
(1888) was certainly right when he said: “I believe that 
the Malay Archipelago with its numerous islands, its 
temperature and moisture, has played an important parr 
in giving birth to new varieties of citrus ... At each place 
new varieties resulted from the sowing of the seed, under 
different conditions of climate, soil, etc.”^®^ The close and 
frequent relations between the many islands, situated at no 
great distance of one another, must have greatly helped 
in spreading these numerous varieties all over the Archi- 
pelago, especially whenever a large number of islands 
happened to be united under one rule, as was the case 
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towards the ninth century a.d. when the mighty empire of 
the Zabej spread its wings from Sumatra, Java and the 
peninsula of Malacca in the West, to Borneo and Celebes 
in the East, and to the Philippines in the distant North 
near China.^-'^^ 

The same impulses that drove man, and with him the 
seeds of cultivated plants, from island to island throughout 
the Malay Archipelago, at other times and in other seasons 
and aided by other winds and sea-currents, led him east- 
ward towards the rising sun, to people the thousands of 
mostly small islands which dot the Southern Pacific. The 
fact that throughout these regions the dead are usually 
taken to and buried near the western shores of the island 
they inhabited is sufficient evidence of the direction from 
which, according to local beliefs, the race had come; the 
same holds good for the vegetable kingdom; fruits are 
abundant, but very few are indigenous, most of them 
being clearly of tropical Asiatic character, at least in the 
plains. Citrus trees, especially the orange, appear to have 
been long established in many of the south Pacific islands: 
the relative scarcity of orange-trees in the eastern part of 
the Pacific^®’^ as compared with their abundance in more 
w'estern parts may be taken as further proof of their 
continental Asian origin. 


CHAPTER IL 


The Acclimatization of the Citron in Western Asia 
AND Northern Africa. 

Just as citrus trees travelled concurrently with human 
migratory movements from China and the Malay 
Archipelago eastwards towards the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, so were they carried in the wake of commercial 
and military enterprise from Monsoonia westward towards 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, and the east coast of Africa. 

South of the line of the Equator, between the parallels 
of 7° and 20° S., the Equatorial sea-current flows w'estward 
all the year round, from Sumatra, Java, and the other 
islands of the Archipelago in a straight line to Madagascar 
and the African coast. The extent to which the precise 
and unchanging regularity of this current must have 
facilitated the spread of the culture of citrus trees can be 
gauged from the nature of the population, the fauna, and 
the flora of Madagascar and the neighbouring islands. 
Although geographically belonging to Africa, ethnographi- 
cally Madagascar appears rather as a dependency of the 
Malay Archipelago, for the lighter portion of its popula- 
tion are of Malayo-Polynesian, and the darker races of 
Melanesian stock, as is evident not only from their 
physical appearance, but also from their mental habits, 
their customs, and, above ail, their language; their tradi- 
tions, too. point in the same direction. In the same manner 
many of the animals and plants of the island present 
well-defined Asiatic and Malayan affinities. North of the 
Equator the sea-currents are under the control of the 
monsoons, and change with them according to the 
seasons. From the ivest coast of Hindustan the winter 
monsoon, which blows in December and January — the 
time of the year when oranges and lemons ripen — carried 
the sailing vessels of ancient times in about forty days to 
the Red Sca,^ that is to say, in a period of time which still 
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I allowed for citrus fruits, not over-ripe when picked, to be 

delivered in Arabia in good condition; similarly, for several 
centuries before the Christian era, extensive coastal 
shipping seems to have gone on between the mouth of the 
Indus and the eastern parts of the Persian Gulf, especially 
with Oman on the east coast of the Arabian Peninsula; 
w'hilst since immemorial times caravan roads of inter- 
national importance ran ■ from the Punjab through 
Afghanistan and Persia to Mesopotamia, and thence on to 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

The excavations carried out in recent years at Mohenjo- 
daro in Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab by the 
Department of Archaeology of India under Sir John 
Marshall, and those conducted by Sir Leonard Woolley, 
for the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania 
at Ur in Sumer (Lower Babylonia), have not only revealed 
the existence there, as far back as some 5,000 years ago, of 
two hitherto unsuspected surprisingly advanced prehistoric 
civilizations, but also such striking similarities between 
the cultures of the two countries — similarities in the 
material aspects of the peoples’ lives as well as in their 
religious beliefs — as can be explained only by assuming 
the existence, fully 3,000 years before the Christian era, 
of intimate commercial relations between the regions of 
the Indus and those of Southern Mesopotamia.^ The 
intercourse at the time appears to have been by land, 
through Afghanistan and Persia^. In regard to their 
climatic conditions, the valley of the Indus and the plain 
of Lower Mesopotamia present such close affinities with 
each other as well as wdth the interlying southern parts of 
Persia, that together with the latter they have been classed, 
by at least one great plant geographer, into a separate “zone 
of vegetation” by themselves,-^ the Brahmin script from 
which all Indian alphabets are derived, is believed to have 
been introduced into the Indus valley about 800 b.c. by 
traders coming by way of Mesopotamia,-'^ and the fact 
that the Hebrew terms for ape, peacock, sandalwood, 
cotton and nard are of Indian origin certainly suggests 
early trade relations between India and the countries on 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean.^’ 

^ KC. 3 NK, p. 205. / 4 FG, pi 478. 

5 HB, p. 42, footnote. 6 LU, ivx, p. 1297. 
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That the i^ssyrians of the second millennium b.c. had 
reached, compared with other nations of their time, a 
remarkably advanced standard of learning in astronomy, 
is common knowledge; it has only quite recently been 
shown that in the field of practical medicine their achieve- 
ments rank perhaps quite as high. Assyrian texts furnish 
ample evidence of a systematic practice in medicine, a 
very comprehensive and thorough knowledge of disease, 
and a close acquaintance with drugs and their effects."^ 
Among the vegetable drugs mentioned in a collection of 
660 Assyrian medical texts inscribed on clay tablets,® there 
occurs a number of. times a drug called iltakku, a name 
which — ^allowing for replacement of the liquid r in the 
foreign word by its equivalent I, and for the subsequent 
exchange of places between the two adjoining consonants 
/ and t, an everyday occurrence in Semitic languages — has 
been identified with the Hebrew name etrog^ for citron, 
and has been taken to apply to the lemon® or the lime;’® 
but it more probably refers to the citron itself. 

If this identification with some species or other of citrus 
is correct, and there seems to be very little doubt that it is, 
then iltakku would appear to be derived from the Sanskrit 
maiuhmga (citron) rather than from the Hebrew word 
which, as well as its Arabic equivalent utriij, might on the 
contrary be derived from the Assyrian term;^^ also that 
iltakku w'as the name of the citron rather than that of any 
other species. The Assyrian practitioners, as appears from 
the texts in question, made use both of the juice of the 
fruit, to be put on the tongue,” and of the essential oil 
extracted from the peel, “ for the feet.” Layard (“ Monu- 
ments of Nineveh,” New Series, plate IX) has reproduced 
an ikssyrian sculpture on which two men forming part 
of a procession are shown pompously carrying in their 
hands, as if they were taking some great rarity to the 
king or his ministers, a pine-apple shaped object which, 

" R. Campbell Thompson’s chapter on “The Influence of 
Babylonia,” in DR, III, p. 240. 

s OX, p. vii. 9 OX, pp. X, xix, 182, 183. JO OX, p. 183. 

H \\Tiilst the Hebrew language certainly contains many words 
of Assyrian origin, Assyrian itself has borrowed numerous foreign 
names' of drugs from Hatti, Phoenicia, Egypt, the Persian Gulf, 
etc. (OX, p. xxiv). 

12 OX, p. 182. 
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Bonavia maintains, was very probably intended to 
represent a fingered citron to which fruit some 
superstitious notion may have been attached.''" In 
another sculpture, a similar procession shows a man 
carrying a basket containing three cone-like fruits (fig. 1)," 
which in Bonavia’s opinion may have been the ordinary 
form of citrons.''" On the other hand, in the course of 
excavations carried out on the site of the old Babylonian 
city of Nippur, there have been unearthed a number of 
oblong seeds which after long and difiicult investigation 
have been indentified as belonging to the genus 
citrus. As they were charred almost out of recognition, 



Fig. 1. 


it was impossible to determine with certainty the 
particular species, but the pattern of the grooves stiU 
tolerably recognizable on the surface of the seeds is con- 
sidered to point to some variety of citrus medic a (citron, 
lemon, or lime) rather than to the orange.'" In view of the 
importance of the find, which is the only one of its kind 
hitherto recorded in Western Asia, it is particularly 
unfortunate that it has not been possible to determine, 
even approximately, the age to which the seeds belong. As 
it is, the presence of a small quantity of seeds in one only 
of the ancient sites hitherto unearthed in Mesopotamia, 
cannot reasonably be accepted as evidence of the tree 
having been actually cultivated in that country. If seeds 
had been found, scattered over a number of places, it might 
have been possible to argue about the matter ; but the fact 
of their occurring just in one place, and that in what was at 
the time the capital and residence of an important king- 
dom, rather points to their being the remains of a small 
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number of valuable, and therefore probably foreign, fruits 
brought from some tributary country either as a present 
to the king or to some other mighty personage, or as an 
offering to the gods ; it certainly does not convey the 
impression that the seeds are those of a tree common in the 
country. Besides, if the citi'on had been grown even on a 
very limited scale in remote times in Mesopotamia, then 
it would have become quite a common tree there by the 
time of Alexander the Great’s conquest of the country in 
the late fourth century b.c.; that this was not the case is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that the Greek botanists 
who accompanied Alexander to Asia, whilst they do men- 
tion the fruit, call it the “ Median ” or “ Persian ” apple, 
and add that in their days the citron was grown only 
in Persia and Media. Since Media was, at different times, 
tributary to Assyria, the references which occur in the 
Assyrian Lists to “ an iltakku which by its water-channel 
has not been planted,” or to “ an iltakku torn up by its 
roots, may quite well be considered as evidence of a 
very early culture of the tree in Media, and do not imply 
that it was grown in Assyria itself. 

If during the second and most of the first millennium 
B.c. citrus fruits were not grown in Mesopotamia, it is 
difficult to admit that they were grown at the time in 
countries still further west and south such as Palestine or 
Egypt, unless the fruit reached those regions via the 
Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. The “ golden apples ” 
mentioned in the Bible — “ a word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in baskets of silver” (Proverbs ”xxv. 11) — 
were certainly not citrus fruits but actual golden balls, as 
is suggested by the parallelism between this verse and the 
one that follows it, “ as an earring of gold, and an orna- 
ment of fine gold, so is a wdse reprover upon an obedient 
ear.” 

The French archaeologist Loret believed that citrons 
are among the fruits depicted on the walls of a room in 
the great temple of Karnak in Egypt, which are covered 
with paintings representing a number of trees reported 
to have been brought back from Asia by Thutmosis III, 
about 1500 B.C., on his return from his Syrian campaigns ; 
Loret also thought that he could identify as citrons several 
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fruits which he found in tombs of the same period and 
which closely resemble those depicted on the walls at 
Karnakd® And so he concluded that the citron tree was 
grown in Egypt as far back as the second millennium b.c. 
Loret’s theory does not, however, sound at all convincing, 
based as it is on doubtful identifications made partly by 
scientists who accompanied Napoleon Bonaparte on his 
expedition to Egypt, and partly by Loret himself who 
was forced to admit that the wall-paintings on which he 
relied w'ere not very clear. Bonavia, too, thought that he 
had found evidence proving that the “fingered” citron 
was known to the ancient Egyptians : “ During the session 




Fingered citron 


Detail from wall-painting 
at El Kab 


of the. Ninth International Congress of Orientalists in the 
reception room of the University of London, I saw three 
reproductions of Egyptian wall paintings from El-Kab. 
One of them had an interesting group of men carrying- 
baskets of grapes, pomegranates — strung as they string- 
onions nowadays — and exactly like those given by 
Layard . . , One of his Egyptian group carries a basket 
containing some fruit, which is uncommonly like a 
fingered citron (fig. 2). I don’t think this can be interpreted 
into anything but a fingered citron . . This identifi- 
cation by Bonavia does not appear to be any more con- 
vincing than those by Loret. 
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In Persia, both in the southern provinces along the 
Persian Gulf and in the hot and damp region of Gilan 
bordering the Caspian Sea, conditions were exceptionally 
favourable for the culture of citrus fruits. “ It was the 
realm of the rose and the nightingale, of scents and songs, 
and its gardens have given its name to Paradise,” The 
Persians called peridaisos a type of large park, enclosed 
by walls, of which they were the original creators. These 
parks were the favourite hunting grounds of the Persian 
kings, and wild animals were collected and kept there for 
the purpose. It is from these royal Persian parks that 
the name “ Paradise ” has been derived, as well as the 
term pardess, by which in subsequent centuries the Jews 
in Babylonia and in Palestine came to designate irrigated 
orchards of fruit trees. 

The acclimatization of the citron in Persia must have 
been effected not later than during the first half of the 
first millennium b.c. We have said already that the botan- 
ists whom Alexander the Great took with him on his 
Asiatic campaigns called the citron the “ Median ” or the 
“ Persian ” apple. Now, at that time there were already 
in existence, in Persia, Greek settlements about 200 years 
old, peopled by the descendants of captives from the 
Greek cities of Barca in Cyrenaica, Miletus in Ionia, and 
Eretria in Euboea, w^hom Cambyses and Darius I had 
deported wholesale to Persia between the years 520 and 
490 B.c. Alexander’s army passed through these Greek 
cities of Persia, and it may be taken for granted that the 
botanists who travelled with the army would not have 
called the citron, which they found cultivated extensively 
in that country, the “ Persian ” apple had they not been 
convinced that the use by the Greeks of the alternative 
name — “ Median ” apple — was due to the fact that the 
Greek settlers in Persia knew that the citron-tree had 
already been commonly cultivated there in the time of 
the Modes, who ruled Persia from the ninth to the middle 
of the sixth century b.c. In this connection it is worth 
remembering that from 640 till 606 b.c. Persia was tribut- 
ary to the Assyrian empire, of which Nineveh — where 
Layard found the sculptures depicting the pine-apple- 
shaped objects described on p. 41 — ^was the capital. 

20 HQ, p. vii. 
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In 606, Nabopolassar (Nabii-pal-ussur), the Assyrian 
viceroy in Babylonia, having concluded an alliance with 
the Median king Cyaxares, rebelled against Assyria, 
defeated her armies, destroyed Nineveh, and founded the 
Neobabylonian Empire with Babylon for its capital ; it 
was his son and successor Nebuchadnezzar (Nabu-kudurri- 
usstir) who conquered Syria and Palestine, and carried 
large numbers of Jews into captivity in Babylonia, But 
the dynasty and empire founded by Nabu-pal-ussur were 
to last only a very short time, and in 538 Nabunahid, the 
last king of Babylonia, was attacked, defeated and taken 
captive by Cyrus, king of Persia, who had already succeeded 
before this in conquering Syria and the Ionic states and 
cities of Asia Minor. Together with Babylonia itself, all 
its outlying possessions, including Syria and Palestine, were 
now incorporated in the young Persian empire, so that 
from the Hellespont to the Nile Persia was the master of 
the whole eastern shore of the Mediterranean. It was the 
rise and westward expansion of the Persian Empire, its 
struggle with Greece for supremacy in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, culminating in the Asiatic campai^s of Alexander 
the Great and the subsequent hellenization of Western 
Asia, that led to the first acclimatization of citrus trees in 
the classical Orient. 

As early as the sixth century b.c., Greeks from 
continental Hellas had travelled and resided in different 
parts of Persia and Media, and it is not improbable that 
from such men as Democritos of Abdera — who as a boy 
was educated by Persian and Babylonian teachers and later 
on travelled extensively in Mesopotamia, Persia and, some 
say, even as far as India — or the physician Ktesias, of 
Cnidus in Ionia — who practised for seventeen years at the 
Court of Cyrus — the Greeks may have received some 
knowledge of the tree that bore the golden fruit. The 
earliest direct reference, however, to citrus fruits and in 
particular to the citron occurs, it seems, in the works of 
Antiphanes (c, 408-334 b.c.), a foreigner settled in Athens, 
who became one of the most important writers of the so- 
called Middle Attic comed^r. In one of his plays, called 
“ The Boeotian ” — of which just one single amusing frag- 
ment has been preserved in the “ Dneipnosophists ” or 
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“ Banquet of the Learned” by the Alexandrian writer 
Athenaios of Naucratis (c. a.d. 195) — he brings upon the 
stage a young man who presents some citrons to his 
mistress:^® 


A. . . . now, my girl, 

Just take these apples. 

B. They are fine to look at. 

A. Indeed they are, and good too, O ye gods ! 

For this seed has arrived not long ago 

In Athens, coming from the mighty king. 

B. I thought it came from the Hesperides ; 

For there they say the golden apples grow. 

A. They have but three. 

B, That which is very beautiful 

Is rare in every place, and so is dear. 

And Athenaios adds : “ And if any one is able to contra- 
dict this, and to show that these descriptions are not meant 
to apply to the fruit which we now call the citron, let him 
bring forward some clearer testimonies.” Basing them- 
selves on Antiphanes’ text, Civinini^^ (1734), Risso and 
Poiteau-^ (1818), and more recently Targioni-Tozzetti 
(1899), have maintained that the “ Great King ” — which 
was the official title given by the Persians to their ruler — 
sent a present of citron seeds to the people of Athens so as 
to enable the latter to propagate the tree. If this interpre- 
tation were correct, it would suggest a much earlier 
acclimatization of the citron-tree in Europe than can be 
established by historical facts. The truth seems to be that 
the young man in the play, by way of a joke, describes as 
“ seeds ” actual citron fruits, the size of which must have 
appeared as enormous compared with the ordinary apples 
grown in Attica; on the other band, the text does seems to 
justify the belief held by Flellenistic writers like Athenaios 
that, towards the middle of the fourth century b.c., citrons 
were being exported from Persia to Athens, not indeed as 
“ presents coming from the mighty king,” but just as 
merchandise in the normal course of the extensive trade 
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in costly oriental drugs, scents, cloth and other luxuries,-^ 
which had sprung up between Western Asia and 
continental Greece since the end of the Greco-Persian wars. 

Some fifty years after the appearance of Antiphanes’ 
"Boeotian,” we have the first minute and truly scientific 
description of the citron-tree, if not hy an eye-witness, then 
at least by an eminent botanist who had at his disposal 
reports written by colleagues who had actually seen the 
plant growing in Persia. 

Ill 334 B.c., Alexander the Great landed in Asia Minor 
and initiated the series of brilliant campaigns which l^ithin 
a few years were destined to make him the master of the 
whole of western Asia and Egypt. Impelled not purely 
by lust of conquest for the sake of military glory or by 
the wish to free Greece from the danger of renewed attacks 
on the part of the hereditary Persian foe,‘^® but also by a 
noble desire to carry Grecian culture to the Barbarians of 
the East, Alexander, on starting out for the conquest of 
Asia, had taken with him a large staff of Greek scientists, 
to whom he had entrusted the duty of studying the geo- 
graphical features, the people, and the natural products 
of the various countries which he intended to win ; these 
competent observers accompanied, it seems, the king or 
his principal generals in all their campaigns through Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
even as far as the Punjab and Sind which Alexander con- 
quered in the course of his stupendous expedition of 327 to 
325 B.c. Apparently, during the period of anarchy and 
generals’ quarrels that followed Alexander’s death in 
323 B.c., the large collection of valuable reports brought 
together by this scientific mission remained more or less 
intact, though unused, in the State archives at Babylon ; 
for it is generally admitted that the very detailed and 
surprisingly correct descriptions of eastern plants which 
we find embodied in the " Enquiry into Plants ” by the 
greatest of Greek botanists, Theophrastes of Eresos — who 
wrote at Babylon around the year 310 b.c, — are in the 
main based on the reports of the scientists attached to 
Alexander’s General Staff, whilst the whole conception of 
the work, its plan and even actual passages in it, have been 
ascribed to no less an authority than Aristotle himself,^® 

27 GO, pp. 213 and 218. 28 hQ, p. 84. 

20 IC, pp. 21, 22, 37. 
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the teacher both of Alexander the Great and of Theo- 
phrastes. In book IV, chapter iv, entitled “ Of the trees 
and herbs special to Asia,” there occur the following lines : 
“ . . . And in general the lands of the East and South 
appear to have peculiar plants, as they have peculiar 
animals; for instance. Media and Persia have, among many 
others, that which is called the Median or Persian Apple. 
This tree has a leaf like to and almost identical with that 
of the andrachne, but it has thorns like those of the pear 
or whitehorn, which however are smooth and very sharp 
and strong. The ‘ apple ’ is not eaten, but it is very frag- 
rant, as also is the leaf of the tree. And if the ‘ apple ’ is 
placed among clothes, it keeps them from being moth- 
eaten. It is also useful when one has drunk deadly poison, 
for being given in wine it upsets the stomach and brings 
up the poison ; also for producing sweetness of breath, for, 
if one boils the inner part of the ‘ apple ’ in a sauce, or 
squeezes it into the mouth in some other medium, and 
then inhales it, it makes the breath sweet. The seed is 
taken from the fruit and sown in spring in carefully tilled 
beds, and is then watered every fourth or fifth day. And 
when it is growing vigorously, it is transplanted, also in 
spring, to a soft well-watered place, where the soil is not 
too fine ; for such places it loves. And it bears its ‘ apples ’ 
at all seasons ; for when some have been gathered, the 
flower of others is on the tree and it is ripening others. 
Of the flowers, as we have said, those which have, as it 
were, a distaff projecting in the middle are fertile, while 
those that have it not are infertile. It is also sown, like 
date-palms, in pots with a hole in them. This tree, as has 
been said, grows in Persia and Media.” 

The passage just quoted displays in admirable associa- 
tion the qualities of scientific accuracy, attention to detail, 
and yet literary conciseness — ^the whole inspired by a 
constant regard for practical usefulness — which are 
characteristic of all Theophrastes’ work. We have here 
everything: the habitat and name, the botanical characters, 
the use which can be made of the fruit or of the leaves in 
health, or in disease — special stress being laid on the virtues 
of the juice as an antidote to poison — ^instructions for the 
propagation and cultivation of the tree, and two original 

so OW, IV, iv, 2-3. 
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and important discoveries : one, that the citron “ bears its 
apples at all seasons, for when some have been gathered, 
the flower of others is on the tree and it is ripening others,” 
a peculiarity which made the tree a symbol of everlasting, 
perpetual spring and an unfailing source of inspiration to 
poets and artists ever since ; and the other, that “ of the 
flowers those which have, as it were, a distaff projecting in 
the middle are fertile, while those that have it not are 
infertile.” This latter passage is one of unusual interest 
from the point of view of the history of botanical science, 
for it represents the first observation ever recorded of the 
part played by the pistil in the fecundation of the flower 
and the production of the fruit. It is, of course, true that 
the flower of the citron tree was exceptionally well suited 
for such a discovery thanks to the uncommon size of the 
pistil of which as a rule the capitate stigma, and often a 
good part of the style itself, project beyond the yellow 
circle of the stamina in a manner which cannot fail to 
attract the attention of any careful observer. From 
another passage in Theophrastes’ treatise it is clear that, 
whilst the discovery of the sterile character of flowers 
devoid of pistil was originally due to the Persian gardeners, 
who reported the fact to the Greek botanists, it was the 
latter, and possibly Theophrastes himself, who first 
realised the great scientific importance of the discovery. 
“ They say,” he writes—" they ” are apparently the Persian 
and Median gardeners — “ that in the citron those flowers 
which have a kind of distaff growing in the middle are 
fruitful, but those that have it not are sterile. And we 
must consider whether it occurs also in any other flowering 
plants that they produce sterile flowers, whether apart 
from the fertile flowers or not. For some kinds of vine 
and pomegranate certainly are unable to mature their 
fruit, and do not produce anything beyond the flower.” 
Not until about 2,000 years later has a contribution of 
equal value been made to the science of plant biology. 

Critics have pointed out that, whilst Theophrastes deals 
only with plants of whose existence his Greek fellow- 
citizens were already aware,^'-^ the whole tone of his 
description of the citrus tree gives the very clear impression 
that, whilst he may have seen the fruit, he himself did not 


31 OW, I, xiii, 4. 
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actually see a tree growing ; this together with his 
emphatic repetition, at the end of the paragraph quoted 
above, that “ this tree, as has been said, grows in Persia 
and Media,” ought to be considered as sufficient proof that 
shortly prior to 300 b.c. the citron was not yet grown in 
Mesopotamia, and still less in any country further west or 
south-west. On the other hand, the fact that Theophrastes 
does not even attempt to describe the fruit, yet mentions 
the various uses to which it can be put, certainly implies 
that the fruit was known already to the European Greeks, 
and corroborates the evidence furnished by Antiphanes as 
to the presence about half a century earlier, on the markets 
or in the shops of Athens, of citrons imported from Persia. 
It is probable that the first attempts to grow the citron 
tree in Mesopotamia were also the work of Alexander’s 
botanical experts. ITieophrastes, in a short passage pre- 
ceding only by a few lines his description of the “ Median 
apple ” tree, refers to efforts made in Babylonia to acclima- 
tize there a new variety of ivy which Alexander had 
brought back from India on returning from his expedition 
to that country. “ When Harpahis took great pains over 
and over again to plant it (i.e. the ivy) in the gardens of 
Babylon, and made a special point of it, he failed : since it 
could not live like the other things introduced from 
Hellas.” It is difficult to believe that at the time when 
great pains were taken to acclimatize in Babylon purely 
decorative plans from Greece and from India, no effort 
should have been made to grow there the citron-tree, so 
greatly admired for its beauty, and producing a fruit so 
valuable if not for eating purposes at least as a drug and 
as a means of preserving costly vestments from moth or 
other insect damage. 

Although Theophrastes’ text clearly shows that in his 
days the citron was not grown in countries nearer west 
than Media and Persia, it has been the unanimous belief 
of all those who have hitherto written about the history 
of citrus fruits — Gallesio, de Candolle, and all modern 
authorities without exception — that the citron was first met 
with by the Jews in Mesopotamia during their captivity 
there and that, after Babylon had been conquered by the 
Persians in 539 b.c. and Cyrus had issued his famous decree 
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permitting the Judean exiles to return to their homes, they 
took the fruit with them and introduced its culture into 
Palestine. This opinion is, of course, based on the fact that 
Jewish religious tradition sees a citron in the peri ets hadar 
— commonly translated as “ The fruit of a goodly tree ” 
— which the Law enjoined each member of the congrega- 
tion to carry in his hand during the service at the Temple, 
on the Feast of Tabernacles. Yet, whereas the festival 
itself, which marked the completion of the harvest of fruit, 
oil, and wine, was undoubtedly of quite ancient origin, 
some details of its ritual appear to be of a much later date. 
This is the case, in particular, in regard to the water liba- 
tion (which is not mentioned earlier than in Zechariah xiv, 
16-19, about 520 b.c.) and the commandment as to the 
use of the peri ets hadar, of which there is no trace either 
ill the Book of Ezra (about 458 b.c.) or in Nehemiah’s 
account of the feast of Tabernacles at which he was 
present shortly after his first return to Jerusalem in 445 b.c. 
It follows that the only existing mention of peri ets hadar 
(Leviticus xxiii. 40) must have been introduced into the 
Pentateuch subsequent to 445 b.c.““ It seems probable that 
the adoption into the priestly code of this quite obviously 
foreign feature of the ritual was prompted by the necessity 
of giving official sanction to a custom which had already 
come to stay. On the other hand, since the citron was not 
cultivated in Babylonia previous to about 300 b.c., and 
of course still less in countries nearer west or south, it 
follows that originally the peri ets hadar of Leviticus 
cannot have been a citron. In a paper read before the 
Palestine Oriental Society in 1928,^' I have shown that 
the syllable ha in hadar is the Hebrew article, so that 
peri ets hadar simply means “ the fruit of the dar tree.” 
Now, dar is a Sanskrit word which means “ tree,” and we 
meet it in the name of the Indian holy tree par excellence, 
the giant cedar of the Himalaya mountains, known to 
botanists as cedrus deodara, from the Sanskrit devadarii 
meaning “ the tree of God.” The Persians borrowed from 
the Indians both the cult of the tree and its name: they 
called it divdar, “ the tree of the div or genii.” Peri ets 

'’f' Leviticus xxiii. 40. pA, pp. 17-18. ‘->7 PA, p. 19. 

38 The Arabs of the Middle Ages also called it divdar and 
shejret-Allah, “the tree of God” (see HU, No. 1289). 
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The Cedar Cone in Assyrian Ritual. From the Palace of Sargon 
at Khorsabad. 
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haclar thus means literally “ the fruit of the cedar-tree,” 
otherwise, the cedar-cone. This fruit, as appears from a 
number of Assyrian sculptures (see Plates VIII and IX), was 
used in Babylonian ritual in connection with a water liba- 
tion, and certain hymns testify to its being held in 
\'eneration in Assyria. The adoption of a fruit with a 
Sanskrit name into Babylonian ritual ought not to cause 
any undue surprise, since it is known that as early as the 
second millennium b.c. there was a continuous current of 
Vedic or Early Aryan religious thought running from the 
Himalayas to the mountains of Asia Minor and spreading 
o\er Mesopotamia;^'* and, that the conception of the cedar 
as “ the tree of God ” was not unfamiliar to the Jews of 
the time is shown by the post-exilic Psalms Ixxx. 11 
{arzei-el, “ cedars of God ”) and cix. 16 [atsei-Y ehovah 
arzei-Levanon, “ the trees of Yahweh, the cedars of 
Lebanon ”). I believe that, together with other religious 
practices adopted during their enforced stay in Babylonia, 
the Jews also took over into their own ritual the use of the 
cedar-cone as part and parcel of a water-libation ceremony. 
On the other hand, it is a fact that the Mishnah — the 
second century code of Jewish oral tradition — interprets 
the peri ets hadar as a citron (etrog). Josephus (c. a.d. 80) 
says that it was the “ Persian apple ” that was used by 
the Jews during the Feast of Tabernacles ; and this is 
confirmed by the story, told both by himself and by the 
Talmud,^- of how Alexander Jannaeus (104-78 b.c.), prince 
and high priest, was pelted with citrons by the congrega- 
tion assembled in the Temple during the Feast of 
Tabernacles, because, in order to demonstrate the little 
regard he had for tradition, he intentionally spilt on the 
floor the libation water meant for the altar. The very 
earliest documentary evidence of the citron in Jewish 
sources is found in the representation of this fruit on coins 
struck by Simon the Maccabee in the fourth year of the 
“ Redemption of Zion,” that is in 136 b.c. If citrons were 
extensively grown in Palestine at the time, it seems prob- 
able that the centre of the industry was at Jaffa, which 
was until not many years ago the principal citrus growing 
district of the country. In 143 b.c. Simon had conquered 

HB, p. 12. ^0 Antiquities, III, x, 4. 

'ii Antiquities, XIII, xiii, 5. ^2 Succah, 48b. 
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the hellenistic city of Jaffa, driven out its Greek inhabit- 
ants, and annexed the city definitely as part of the Jewish 
State. In 139, he obtained from the Seleucid king 
Antiochus VI Sidetes, his nominal suzerain, the right to 
issue money, and, though for the next three years his coins 
bear the emblem of the lily of Sharon,” in 136 — the last 
year of his life — we find him suddenly issuing copper half- 
shekels, quarter shekels, and sixth-of-shekels, bearing the 
picture of a citron (figs. 3 and 4) together with the bundle 
of myrtle, willow and palm branches prescribed for use at 


A 


Fig. 3. 



the Feast of Tabernacles, or with baskets filled with dates 
and other fruits,'^^ an obvious reference to the first-fruits 
which, on ascending the Temple hill during the Feast 
of Weeks, each person was compelled to take upon his 
shoulder. These facts, together with the circumstance 
that none of Simon’s successors imitated his example 
and that he remained the only Jewish ruler who ever 
represented the etrog on his coins in connection with 
the Feast of Tabernacles, appears to me to point definitely 
to the conclusion that it was Simon the Maccabee 
who substituted the citron for the cedar-cone in the 
Jewish ritual, and that this reform, important enough 
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ill his eyes to be commemorated on the coinage, was 
; effected on the occasion of the feast of Tabernacles, which 

i fell in October 136 b.c. As to the reasons that prompted 

him to dare to enforce such a drastic innovation in the 
time-honoured ritual of a fanatically conservative people, 
these will probably never be known with certainty. Conder, 
I Lord Kitchener’s colleague on the Survey of Palestine 

! carried out for the Palestine Exploration Fund in the 

I eighties of the last century, has observed that “ the lemons ” 

i — he really means the etrog — “ somewhat remind us of the 

fir-cones carried by the votaries of Bacchus or Dionysos . . . 
The Jewish custom might have a common origin with the 
, practices of the votaries of Dionysos, one of whose festivals 

I occurred in autumn about the time of the Feast of 

Tabernacles and he further points out that “ the solemn 
i dancing in the Temple court, which formed part of the 

! ritual of the Feast of Tabernacles ... also reminds us of 

[ the feasts of Dionysos.” That Gentile contemporaries 

! were impressed by striking similarities between the Jewish 

i and the Greek festivals is evident from the writings of 

Plutarch (a.d. 46-120), who describes the Jews’ Feast of 
Tabernacles as “ not darkly, but openly dedicated to 
Bacchus, for they have a feast amongst them called 
Cratephora from carrying palm-trees, and Thyrsophoria, 
\ when they enter into the Temple carrying thyrsi ; what 

I they do within I know not, but it is very probable that they 

i perform the rites of Bacchus.” One is tempted to sup- 

' pose that in the years immediately following Simon’s 

{ conquest of pleasure-loving hellenistic Jaffa, some elements 

! amongst the Jewish population — ^possibly those who had 

settled in Jaffa more than those of other districts — ^liad 
developed a partiality for the Dionysos festivals with their 
processions during which the carrying of the thyrsos, a 
phallic symbol consisting of a staff crowned with a fir- or 
cedar-cone (Plate XXI), played a prominent part; that some 
r of the more licentious features of the Greek feast had 

begun to find their way into the ritual of the Jewish 
festival ; and that, in order to suppress the evil by doing 
away with all occasions for unclean associations, Simon — 
t who was high priest as well as ruler — ordered the cedar- 

I cone to be replaced by the citron, a fruit which, when still 
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gi-een, bears some resemblance to an unripe cedar-cone. **^ 
It is interesting to note that Josephus, in explaining, for 
the benefit of his Roman and Greek readers, that “ the law 
of the Jews requires at the Feast of Tabernacles that every 
one should have branches of palm-trees and citron-trees,’’ 
uses the term thyrsos to describe these branches.'*'^ The 
fear of unholy associations proving an incentive to sin has 
more than once been the underlying motive for drastic 
prescriptions or prohibitions by religious leaders ; thus the 
twelfth-century physician, theologian, and moralist 
Maimonides, in referring to the prohibition for Jews to 
use citrons other than those grown from seed, explains it 
by the desire on the part of the Jewish lawgiver to save the 
people from any possible temptation to imitate some of 
the neighbouring races who — as we know from the 
spurious mediaeval Arab treatise known as the “ Book of 
Nabataean Agriculture ” — were in the habit of indulging 
in repulsive and immoral practices whenever they had to 
carry out the operation of grafting young trees.^® The 
forcible substitution, by Simon the Maccabee, of the 
citron for the cedar-cone was, it seems, made possible by 
the circumstance that the Palestinian Jews of the time had 
ceased to know the literal meaning of the word fiadar and 
were accustomed to render it by “ a beautiful tree,”^® since 
a Hebrew word hadar actually means “ majesty, 
splendour and, as far as beauty was concerned, the 
citron-tree certainly satisfied every requirement. 

Whatever may have been the reasons for the change- 
over from the cedar-cone to the citron, since not later than 
in 136 B.c. the latter was certainly used by the Jews in 

40 The resemblance is at times so obvious that the French 
botanist Michel (1816) in his classification of citrus fruits gave the 
etrog the scientific name of Citrus medica conifcra. (AV, p. 3 and 
plate II, figs. 1 and 2.) 

47 Antiq., XIII, xiii, 5. Compare also the evidence given on 
p. 88 of tire present volume, of the carrying of a citron-branch 
with buds, blossoms, and fruit attached, by dancing maidens in 
Roman Italy, about a.d. 70. 

48 JY, III, xxxvii (p. 337). 

40 That is how hadar was rendered in the Septuagint, the first 
Greek translation of the Bible, made by Alexandrian Jews either 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 b.c.) as is com- 
monly believed, or in that of Ptolemy Philometor (181-146 n.c.). 
The “fruit of a goodly tree,” in the Revised Version, is taken 
from this earliest Greek translation. 
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the ritual of the Feast of Tabernacles, and since for this 
purpose every single member of the congregation was 
supposed to bring his own citron along with him to the 
Temple, it is obvious that by the middle of the second 
century b.c. the citron-tree must have been already cjuite 
common in Palestine. It follows that the complete 
acclimatization of the tree in Mesopotamia and in the 
maritime plains of Syria and Palestine must have been 
effected in the comparatively short time of a century and 
a half. The fact that in Palestine and in Syria the 
principal citrus growing centres were and still are located 
in and around precisely those towns which Alexander’s 
successors — in the pursuance of their hellenizing policy 
by the assisted and perhaps forcible immigration of Greek 
settlers and by other means — ^had within a very few 
years converted into real Greek cities, would seem to 
justify the view that in the beginning Greeks were the 
principal active agents in the acclimatization of the citron 
tree and the spread of its culture in the countries around 
the eastern Mediterranean. Soon, however, the Jews came 
to exert in the same sense an influence exceeding by far 
that of the Greeks. During the course of the last few 
centuries preceding the Christian era, and in a still larger 
measure immediately after the destruction of the Temple 
in Jerusalem at the hands of the Romans, numerous 
Jewish communities were founded all over Egypt, Syria, 
Asia Minor, the Aegean Islands, Greece, Italy and 
Northern Africa; their number and size grew rapidly 
through the voluntary adoption of the Jewish faith by 
hundreds of thousands of Roman citizens. It is estimated 
that at one time one out of every fifteen inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire was either a Jew or a Judaizer. As soon 
as the etrog was adopted into Jewish ritual as one of its 
indispensable requisites, aU these Jewish communities 
became directly interested in encouraging the citron-grow- 
ing industry. Yet, its acclimatization did certainly not 
succeed at once in all countries where Jewish settlements 
were to be found, and in some regions, owing to climatic 
or other conditions, it could never succeed at all ; it was 
therefore to the Flebrew merchants that their co-religionists 
in many places had to look for the importation of the 
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fruits required for the Feast of Tabernacles. But, on 
account of the fact that only the very choicest of citrons 
were allowed to be used at the festival, the larger part by 
far of the crops was useless for ritual purposes, and other 
outlets had to be found for it ; the same was the case for 
all fruit — even of the “ chosen from amongst the chosen ” 
— that remained unsold on the traders’ hands after the 
festival was over. It is therefore only natural to suppose 
that the same Jewish merchants who furnished their co- 
religionists with etrogim (plural for etrog) for the Feast 
became also the suppliers of citrons for the non-Jewish 
population, amongst whom a lively demand for the fruit 
had arisen owing to the medicinal and other virtues with 
which it was credited. 

If Tlieophrastes had still reported that in his days the 
citron was not considered a fruit to be eaten, ancl if in 
the time of Pliny (c. a.d. 70) this was still in a large 
measure the case in Italy,'”’- from the first century onwards 
people began to acquire a taste for it.’’'^ It was the white 
inner part of the peel that was eaten. The Greeks and 
Romans ate it seasoned with vinegar®'^ or with a kind of 
gravy called ganim according to the Talmud, Jewish 
children loved to eat the citrons that had been used at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and a Jewish fable preserved in the 
Midrash Tanhuma — a collection of legends edited in the 
fifth century and arranged as a running commentary on 
the Pentateuch — proves that by the grown-up as well the 
citron (unless it was some other citrus) was eaten with 
pleasure. “ Joseph,” so runs the story, “ w^as seventeen 
years old and Potiphar's wife, his mistress, tried to seduce 
him every day by new devices. She would change her 
dresses three times a day . . . and all this for no other 
purpose than to attract his attention. Once a number of 
Egyptian ladies, her friends, assembled at her home with 
the object of finding out whether Joseph was really as 
handsome as was rumoured. What did Potiphar’s wife? 
She gave to each of the visitors a citron and a knife, then 
she called Joseph and made him stand in front of her 
friends who, unable to turn their eyes from his beauty, 

SI OW, IV, iv, 2. s 2 MC, Xlf, vii, 1. 
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cut their fingers while peeling the fruit. Whereupon she 
said to them ; ‘ And you have seen him only for a short 
hour ; what would you do if, like myself, you had him 
every day before your eyes?’ ” The Koran appropriated 
the Midrashic fable without mentioning that the fruits 
in question were citrons : “ And in the city, the women 
said, ‘The wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant: 
he hath fired her with his love: but we clearly see her 
manifest error.’ And, when she heard their cabal, she sent 
to them and got ready a banquet for them, and gave each 
of them a knife, and said, ‘ Joseph show thyself to them,’ 
And when they saw him they were amazed at him, and 
cut their hands and said, ‘ God keep us ! This is no man ! 
This is no other than a noble angel ! ’ ” Whether the 
original Jewish source considei’ed the fruit to be etrogim 
in the narrower sense — that is, actually citrons — or un- 
specified citrus fruits, we cannot say; but in oral Moslem 
tradition it was at times a citron and at times an orange. 
It is in the shape of citrons that it appears in the delightful 
sixteenth century Persian miniature illustrating the poet 
Jami’s account of the incident in his romance “ Yusuf and 
Zuleikah ” (Plate X);^“ it takes the form of oranges in 
another picture, also Persian, but of somewhat later date 
(late seventeenth or early eighteenth century), in a private 
collection in Paris (Plate XI). Tow'ards the beginning of 
the fourth century a.d., the martyr Methodios Eiibulios, 
bishop of Olympia and later of Tyre, said, in one of his 
sermons, that the Jews “ ought to be ashamed for thinking 
that they can honour God by means of citrons ; why do 
they not take grapes, pomegranates, apples or any other 
fruit w^hich is better than the citron? ” Yet some people, 
it seems, would appreciate the citron as a great delicacy ; 
thus, Apiciiis Caelius, the notorius second century 
epicure and writer on gastronomy, recommends as excep- 
tionally delicate dishes either the white inner part of the 
peel of citrons mixed with silphium, water-mint, vinegar, 
and fish sauce, or else minced fish mixed with different 
herbs, vinegar, oil, spices and the white of citron-peel cut 
up into small square bits ; he has also left a recipe for 
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preparing rose-scented wine°^ by allowing citron leaves to 
macerate for forty days in fermenting grape-juice. Occa- 
sionally even the leaves were eaten, as is reported of certain 
Jews.*^'* 

But it is on account of the medicinal virtues ascribed to 
it that the citron was mainly in demand. Scribonius 
Largus (c. a.d. 40), recommends, as a cure against gout,*’^ 
external applications of citrons cooked in vinegar, then 
mashed, and mixed with aluminium sulphate and juice of 
myrrh. Galen, of Pergamum (c. a.d. 130-210), one of the 
most celebrated of ancient medical writers, considers the 
peel of the citron as a tonic for the stomach, if taken in 
small quantities.®^ Gargilius Martialis (c. a.d. 250) praises 
a famous cough-mixture®® made of citron, licorice, rose- 
mary, dates, figs, and other fruits ; according to Virgil,®' 
the Persians used citron flowers, owing to their strong 
and soothing fragrance, for relieving short-breathed old 
people. Dioscorides®® recommends crushed citron seeds, 
mixed with wine, as a laxative, and he advises pregnant 
women to eat the fruit as a remedy against the desire, not 
uncommon in their case, for unusual food ; whilst Soranus 
of EjDhesus, a physician of renown and the author of 
several medical works still extant, who practised in 
Alexandria and in Rome (c. a.d. 98-138), wants them to 
smell a citron, before confinement.®® Following the advice 
of Theophrastes,™ many writers praise the juice of the 
citron, or a decoction of the fruit, as a means for “ produc- 
ing sweetness of breath.” The fruit as well as the leaves, 
placed among clothes, were said to keep the latter from 
being eaten by moths In an age where kings and 
queens — like the Ptolemies in Egypt — turned the art of 
poisoning people, and that of protecting oneself against 
the effects of poisons, into a real science; in an age svhen 
many wealthy Romans apparently lived, as Virgil suggests, 
in constant dread of “ the wicked step-dame’s cup, with 
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Yusuf and Zuleikah. Persian Miniature (Sixteenth Century). 

(British Museum, London.) 
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Yusuf and Zuleikah. Persian Painting (c. a.d. 1700), 

(From the Collection of Mrs. Ma-xa Nordnu-Gruenhlat, Paris, 
■with the hind permission of the Owner.) ^ 
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poison-plants and horrid spells infused,” in such an age 
there was bound to arise a great demand for fruits like the 
ci tron than which, it was believed, ” no help more present 
is, nor power so sure to drive the deadly venom from the 
limbs.” Theophrastes had already drawn attention to 
the value of the citron as an antidote against all kinds of 
deadly poison ; Pliny,''-'’ Dioscorides,’'*’ and others content 
themselves with practically repeating his words. A more 
elaborate statement of opinion — “ supported by proofs ” — 
is supplied about a century later (c. a.d. 200) by the learned 
Greek grammarian Athenaios of Naucratis, near 
Alexandria, in Egypt, in his curious and, as a source of 
information on the life and manners of his contemporaries 
of the upper classes, extremely valuable work called the 
*■ Deipnosophists,” a title of which the conventional 
English translation is “The Banquet of the Learned.” In 
this lengthy work written in dialogue form, Athenaios 
reports to a friend, with almost stenographical fidelity, the 
imaginary conversation that passed at an imaginary 
banquet given at the house of a noble Roman of the name 
of Laurentius, the guests including representatives of many 
professions such as physicians, lawyers, grammarians, 
philosophers of different schools, and musicians. The 
subjects dealt with are many and varied; but the different 
ingredients wdiich entered into the preparation of the 
dishes that are served up, and the drinks that are offered 
to the guests, loom most largely in the conversation. At a 
given moment various sorts of “ apples ” are handed round, 
amongst them citrons, in which connection Athenaios 
makes Dernocritos, one of the guests, speak as follows: 
“That the citron when eaten before any kind of food, 
whether dry or moist, is an antidote to all injurious effects, 
I am quite certain, having had that fact fully proved to me 
by my fellow-citizen, who was entrusted -with the govern- 
ment of Egypt. He had condemned some men to be given 
to wild beasts, as having been convicted of being male- 
factors, and such men he said were only fit to be given to 
beasts. And as they were going into the theatre appro- 
priated to the punishment of robbers, a woman who was 
selling fruit by the wayside gave them out of pity some of 
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the citron which she herself was eating, they took it and 
ate it, and after a little while, being exposed to some 
enormous and savage beasts, and bitten by asps, they 
suffered no injury. At which the governor was mightily 
astonished. And at last, examining the soldier who had 
charge of them whether they had eaten or drunk anything, 
when he learnt of him that some citron had been given 
to them without any evil design; on the next day he 
ordered some citron to be given to some of them again, 
and others to have none given to them. And those who 
ate the citron, though they were bitten, received no injury, 
but the others died immediately on being bitten. And 
this result being proved by repeated experiments, it was 
found that citron was an antidote to all sorts of pernicious 
poison. But if any one boils a w^hole citron with its seed 
in Attic honey, it is dissolved in the honey, and he who 
takes two or three mouthfuls of it early in the morning 
will never experience any evil effects from poison . , . 
When Democritos had said this they all marvelled at the 
efficacy of citron, and most of them ate it, as if they had 
had nothing to eat or drink before,” not of course because 
they liked the taste of it, but, one imagines, rather as a 
matter of precaution against possible unpleasant surprises. 

A fruit possessed of such varied and to some extent 
miraculous medicinal virtues was bound to give rise, 
amongst the common people, to all sorts of superstitious 
notions. To dream about an etrog was considered by the 
Jews a good omen; ™ it was a widespread popular belief 
w'ith them that a pregnant woman who bit into an etrog 
w'ould bear a male child, but the children of those who 
ate the fruit were expected to be of a violent and irascible 
temper. 

In Palestine, as has already been said, the citron was 
widely cultivated, and the fruit common and cheap. At 
the time of the compilation of the Mishnah (second 
century a.d.) the usual price for an etrog of good quality 
was two perutoth^^ (about three-halfpence in present 
English currency),®^ as much as the price of a fig, and twice 
that of a pomegranate. Caesarea, the slendid port built by 
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Herod in honour of the Emperor Augustus and named 
after him, appears to have been one of the main centres of 
citron culture.*^^ As an essential requisite in the perfor- 


mance of the ritual at one of the principal religious 
festivals, the citron could hardly fail to become one of the 
symbols of the Jewish faith and, as such, a favourite motif 

84 os, Demai, XXIIIa, 25 ff. 



in Jewish art. We accordingly find it, together with other 
Jewish symbols such as the seven-branched candlestick 
and the ram’s horn, on glass coins or weights now in the 
Bezaiel Museum at Jerusalem, on a bronze seal (fig. 5), at 
the Musee Calvet in Avignon, on precious stones like the 


engraved onyx cameo reproduced by Garrucci,®'^ on a small 
decorated glass vase (fig. 6), found at Beyrout but un- 
doubtedly of Palestinian Jewish make,®'^ on a sarcophagus 
from the “ cemetery of the Randanini vineyard ” in 
Rome,^® in Greek or Latin inscriptions from Jewish tombs 
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in the Roman catacombs with such thoroughly 
hellenized or romanized names as Aurelia Quintilia, 
Aurelia Mara, Polycarpus, Creceiitina, Lucilla, Sophronius, 
Nepia Marosa, Poemcnius, and Zotichus the Archont. We 
meet it on the beautif ul cups of gilded glass (fig. 7), which 
the Jews of the third and fourth centuries in Rome used 
to present to friends on festive occasions, for use in con- 
nection with the kiddushj tire benediction over wine on 
Sabbath and festivals; on the death of the owner, his cup 
was broken and buried with him. Etrogim (plural of 
eifog) figure on sculptured stone panels in the second cen- 
tury synagogue of Ashdod in Palestine, and in mosaics 
which decorated the floors of synagogues such as that of 
the third century at Naro (Hammam-Lif) in Tunisia,®- or 
those of the fifth or sixth century at Jerash in Trans- 
jordan and at Beth-Alpha in the Plain of Esdraelon, 
discovered only a few years ago. The oldest name used 
by the Jews to designate the citron appears to have been 
atninga, derived from the Persian turiinj; we meet atrunga 
in Atronges or Atrongaios^^^ the name of a guerilla- 
chieftain during the insurrection that broke out in 
Palestine on the death of Herod. Yet atrunga was 
evidently an unusual form, for two or three centuries 
later Rabbi Judah of Nehardea — the great centre of 
Talmudical learning in Babylonia — is quoted as having 
retorted to Rabbi Nahman who offered him some citrons 
which he called atrunga : “ Whoever says atrunga betrays 
a goodly portion of haughtiness; either say eirog, as the 
rabbis do, or atrogga as the people do.” Etrog has 
survived as the literary form and is the one used in modern 
Hebrew. 

In Egypt, until the conquest of the country by Alexander 
the Great, the land had been the property of the kings or 
gods. The people worked the soil as serfs, wage-earners, 
or temporary holders, and as such they felt no incentive to 
plant trees, the fruit of which, owing to the temporary 
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nature of their leases, they had no certainty of ever being 
able to enjoy. When Alexander's empire was divided 
amongst his generals, and the Ptolemies had received Egypt 
for their inheritance, conditions of land tenure underwent 
a radical change. As an inevitable result of the long period 
of wars which had just come to an end, the Ptolemies 
found themselves confronted with the serious problem of 
how to deal with their tens of thousands of mercenary 
Greek soldiers, officers as well as privates, in such a way 
that they should not fall a burden on the linancial 
resources of the State and yet remain, within easy reach, 
at the disposal of the king for mobilization in case of need. 
They were accordingly settled on the land and given small 
farms to work, mostly in the Fayura and in the Delta, 
where by skilful engineering work large tracts of land were 
reclaimed, that had formerly been desert or marsh. As a 
rule the soil there was better adapted to the cultivation of 
the vine and fruit trees than to the growing of corn. Besides 
the soldiers, who came either from continental Greece or 
from the Ionian States of Asia Minor, were already 
familiar with fruit-growing in its various branches; the 
State now directly encouraged them to do so by allowing 
them to become owners of their plots, instead of mere 
temporary holders, if they planted them with vines and 
trees. Such a policy could not but be crowned with 
immediate success; the soldiers seized the opportunity 
offered them, and within a very short time whole districts 
were literally turned into vineyards, olive-groves, and 
orchards.^^ There is eveiy reason to suppose that the 
acclimatization of the citron-tree in Egypt was the work 
of these Greek military settlers, some of whom at least 
must have seen the tree, and learned the manner of cultiva- 
ting it, during Alexander’s Persian campaign. The 
chiselled silver dish (Plate XII), which was found in Bosco- 
reale near Pompei and belongs at present to the collections 
of the Louvre Museum in Paris, permits, it seems, the 
conclusion to be drawn that towards the end of the first 
century a.d. the citron must already have been considered 
a fruit commonly grown in Egypt. The dish in question 
represents — in the shape of a beautiful, stern-looking 
woman — the goddess Attis personifying the city of 
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Alexandria, accompanied by a number of attributes 
symbolizing the principal agricultural and commercial 
activities to which that city owed its enormous wealth. 
Thus in her lap she holds various fruits, amongst which 
grapes, pomegranates, figs, and citrons are easily recogniz- 
able.®^ The extracts already given (see p. 61) from the 
Deipnosophists ” of Athenaios show that towards the end 
of the second century a.d. the citron w^as thoroughly 
naturalized in the country. This impression is further 
confirmed by two documents of the third century, wu'itten 
in Greek, wfiiich have been published together with an 
English translation in Grenfell and Elunt’s “ Oxyrrhychus 
Papyri.” The most ancient of these documents, which 
belongs to the early part of the century, is a fragment of an 
anonymous letter remaining incomplete, in which 
reference is made to some young peach and citron trees. ®® 
The other papyrus is an agreement dated a.d. 280, by which 
three persons undertake to continue for a year the lease of 
(a) the prunings from a young vineyard and adjacent reed- 
plantation in return for a payment in money, grain, and 
w'ine, and (b) the produce of the older part of the vineyard 
which contains palms and other fruit-trees and for which 
a rent is paid in the shape of a part of the fruit, as follows : 
“ And we likewise undertake to lease for one year the 
produce of the date-palms and all the fruit-trees which are 
in the old vineyard, for which we shall pay as a special 
rent one and a half artabae of fresh dates, one and a half 
artabae of pressed dates, one and a half artabae of wall- 
nut dates, one and a half artabae of black olives, 500 
selected peaches, 15 citrons, 400 figs before the inundation, 
500 winter figs, four large white fat melons . . A few' 
years later, w'e find the growing of citrons mentioned again 
in a quaint Coptic papyrus belonging to the library of the 

■'9 Because the crescent that crowns the Cornucopia held hy the 
goddess in her left hand is attached to a cedar-cone — her well- 
known attribute — the oval fruit in her lap is generally taken to 
be a cedar-cone as well (see NC, p. 252). I do not think that this 
interpretation is correct ; for, since the goddess is carrying already 
a cedar-cone there was no sense on the part of the artist in repre- 
senting it a second time, and especially mixed together with 
ordinary Egyptian fruits ; the more so as the cedar was not grown 
in Egypt, whilst the citron was. 

iW GW, p. 183, No. 1764. wo GW, p. 15, No. 1631. 
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Vatican, part of which was published in 1885 together with 
a French translation by E. Ainelineaii under the title “ The 
Journey of an Egyptian Monk in the Desert.” The 
Monk ivas taking a walk one day in the desert of the 
Thebaid, when he came to a cool oasis watered by a spring. 
“ I sat down to rest a little. Close to the fountain people 
had planted trees. I looked at the fruit they were bearing, 
saying to myself: who can it be that has planted these 
here? For there were palm trees, citron trees, pomegran- 
ate trees, fig trees, apple trees, vines, peach trees, jujube 
trees, and a multitude of others, the fruit of which had a 
taste as sweet as honey. There were also myrtles planted 
in the centre, with other trees giving off an exquisite 
fragrance. The fountain sent its water to irrigate all these 
trees, so that the thought came to my heart that this was 
God’s Paradise. I remained seated, admiring the trees , . . 
I stayed seven days , . . eating the fruit of the trees.” 
The name of the citron-tree, in this story, is kitri. The 
manuscript is dated .'V.n. 979, but careful research has led 
the editor to the conclusion that the narrative was actually 
composed at the beginning of the fourth century.^®^ The 
document shows that, at the time, the citron was 
commonly grown by the peasants of Upper Egypt, a fact 
which in itself may be taken as sufficient proof that the 
culture of the tree had been established in Egypt for a 
long time.^°^ The occurrence of such terms as kitreos and 
kitrmos — ^meaning “ citron-coloured ” — in Graeco-Egyptian 
papyri of the sixth century further confirms this view ; 
because it is only when an object is native or has at least 
become thoroughly naturalized in a country, that its name 
is used in the vernacular to designate the corresponding 
and characteristic colour. 

In some of the countries west of Egypt the citron-tree 
appears to have become acclimatized at a comparatively 
early date, and, as has been said before, there can hardly 
be any doubt that this acclimatization was achieved 
through the agency of the Greek and Jewish communities 
established in the principal cities along the coast. Yet, 
definite information about the citron in those regions is 
very scarce; in fact, it seems to amount to no more than 
just two passing references in the writings of king Juba of 
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Mauretania and of Apuleius. Juba II (c. SO b.c. — a.d. 24), 
who as a child was carried to Rome to grace Caesar’s 
triumph, received there a good education under the care 
of Augustus who, in 29 b.c., bestowed upon him the hand 
of Cleopatra Selene, daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and reinstated him in his paternal kingdom of Numidia, 
which he however exchanged for that of Mauretania five 
years later. Juba was one of the most learned men of his 
day; he wrote many historical and geographical works, of 
Avhich some seem to have been voluminous and of consider- 
able value owing to the sources to which their author had 
access; but all these works have been lost, and W'e know of 
them only through references in other writers. In 
Athenaios’ “ Deipnosophists,” which we have had occasion 
to quote more than once already, Aemilianus, one of the 
guests, says that “Jobas (= Juba) the king of the 
Mauretanians, a man of the most extensive learning, in 
his History of Libya, does mention the citron, saying that 
it is called among the Libyans the Hesperian apple, and 
that they were citrons which Hercules carried into Greece, 
and which obtained the name of golden apples on account 
of their colour and appearance.” Does this passage not 
imply that, wfiien Juba wrote his Libyan history, the citron 
must already have been naturalized since a considerable 
time in the Mediterranean regions of Africa? On the other 
hand, Servius, a learned Roman grammarian of the fourth 
century a.d., quotes in his commentary on Virgil’s 
Georgies a passage from a lost work De arhoribus ” 
by Lucius Apuleius (born in Madaura in Numidia about 
A.D. 125), wherein the latter protested against the citron 
being called citrus, a name which properly belonged to 
quite a different tree. 

In the Ionian states of Asia Minor the science of 
horticulture seems to have been far in advance of that in 
other Mediterranean countries, mainly no doubt owing to 
their early incorporation into the Persian Empire. It is 
on record that Darius I gave special praise to a Persian 
provincial governor in Asia Minor for having succeeded 
to acclimatize there, in a peridaisos created in the Persian 
style, various sorts of fruit-trees brought from beyond the 

103 CK, III, XXV, p. 139. 

106 According to LU, art. “ Citrone." 
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EiiphratesJ'^^ Moreover, the armies of the Seleucids and 
the Ptolemies were to a large extent composed of Ionian 
mercenaries of whom many must have had ample oppor- 
tunities for observing the citron-tree growing either in 
Persia itself or at least in Babylonia where apparently it 
was just being naturalized. It is therefore only natural 
that the Gilician physician Dioscorides should, in his 
‘‘Materia medica” which was probably written between 
A.D. 60 and 79, start the paragraph on the citron in the 
following manner which shows that in his days the tree 
can no longer have been an exceptional feature in the 
orchards of his country; “the Median Apples, or 
kedromela, which the Latins call citria, which everybody 
knows . . 


10’ HQ, pp. 92-93. GU, I, p. 75. 


108 FC, I, cxxxii, p. 98. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

The Acclimatization of The Citron in Southern Europe. 

Since Theophrastus, unfortunately not a single purely 
botanical work has been produced by Greek writers; had 
they done so, we might have had some reliable information 
as to when and how the citron became naturalized in 
Greece itself as distinct from her Ionian colonies in Asia 
Minor. That it occurred soon after the acclimatization 
of the tree in Babylonia by the Greeks of Alexander’s army 
may be taken for granted, also that the tree flourished 
better in the Peloponnesus than in the colder regions 
further north. In fact Pamphilos, a Greek grammarian 
of the first century a.d., is quoted in Athenaios’ “ Deipnoso- 
phists ” as having written that at Sparta (in the southern 
part of the Peloponnesus) they set before the gods, as 
offerings, certain apples called epimelis, which “ have a 
sweet smell, but are not very good to eat; and are called 
the apples of the Hesperides; ” ^ and Athenaios mentions 
another Greek writer, one Aristocrates, the author of a 
work called “ The Affairs of Lacedaemon,” who is also 
said to have mentioned, among the fruits which the 
Spartans were in the habit of offering to the gods, one 
called by him ephnelis “ and beside that apples, and those 
which are called Hesperides.” ^ Athenaios’ quotation from 
Juba as to the identity of the citron with the golden 
apples of the Hesperides, as well as the much older hint to 
the same effect in the “ Boeotians ” of Antiphanes (see 
p. 47), have naturally given rise to the belief that the 
” apples ” mentioned by Pamphilos and Aristocrates as 
being also called Hesperides were none other than citrons. 
Does a closer examination of such information as is avail- 
able lend support to this view ? If, in the “ Boeotians,” 
to the remark of the maiden who receives the citrons “ 1 
thought it came from the Hesperides, for there they say 


1 CK, III, xxiii, p. 138. 
3 LA, p. 59. 


2 CK, III, xxiii, p. 138. 
4 See p. 47. 
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the golden apples grow,” her lover replies that “ they (i.e. 
the daughters o£ Hesperus) have but three apples,” does 
this not show that the Greeks of the fourth century b.c. 
did not consider the citron identical with the Hesperidean 
fruit ? That Athenaios, on the other hand, failed to see 
any connection between the citron and the ” apples of the 
Hesperides ” ofiEered to the gods in Sparta is clear enough 
from the fact that he mentions the statements b}'- 
Pamphilos and Aristocrates concerning them, not in Iris 
chapter on the citron, but in the one on real apples and 
quinces, which is separated from the chapter on the citron 
by one on walnuts and peaches. But why argue about the 
interpretation of possilDly not quite lucid sentences of 
ancient writers when the sculptural monuments of ancient 
Greece and the coinage of Imperial Rome provide a 
categorical and irrefutable answer to the question ? When 
in that succession of memorable battles which turned the 
tide of history — ^Marathon (490), Salamis (480), and Platea 
(479 B.c.) — the united forces of Hellas had at last beaten 
off for good the Persian onslaught, the Greeks, in a spirit 
of thankfulness towards the gods for their assistance, 
raised to Zeus, at Olympia in the Peloponnesus, a temple 
on the construction and embellishment of which the talent 
and skill of the best of Greek artists and craftsmen were 
lavished. In order appropriately to commemorate their 
triumph in the face of almost superhuman difficulties and 
dangers to which tliey knew of no better parallel than that 
afforded by the legendary exploits of Herakles himself, 
they had the full story of lhat hero’s famous twelve labours 
carved on the twelve marble metopes of the temple. The 
building, which was one of the noblest creations of Greek 
art at its zenith, is to-day ruined, but the geographer 
Paiisanias (second century a.d.), who saw it still in its 
original state, has left us a detailed description of it. ^ The 
best preserved of all the metopes is that which illustrates 
Pherekides’ version, reproduced by Appollodorus in his 
“ Library,” of the story of how Herakles won the golden 
apples of the Hesperides® (Plate XIII): the hero, who 
carries on his head and shoulders a cushion on which 
rest the sky, is shown looking down on four quinces which 


Plate XIl 



The Godtiess Aitis, Pert-onifying the Qty of Alexandria. Silver' Dish 
from Boscoreale (c. a.d. 100). 


Plate XIII 



-las the Golden Apples of the Hesperides 
the Zeus Temple at Olympia. 




The Farnese Herakles, 


Photo : Anderson,] 


(Museo NazionalCi Naples.) 
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i-Vtlas holds out to him. The temple of Olympia was com- 
pleted about 450 b.c. : at that time, therefore, the Greeks 
considered the apples of the Hesperides to have been 
quinces, and not citrons. A little more than a century later, 
Lysippos, of Sicyon in the Peloponnesus, an artist 
patronized by Alexander the Great, and one of the most 
distinguished of Greek statuaries, carved a giant Herakles 
of whom the National Museum at Naples ovi^ns a Hellen- 
istic rendering — the famous “Farnese Herakles” — 
executed by the Athenian sculptor Glycon sometime 
during the first century b.c. (Plates XIV and XV). The 
hero, whose massive strength Glycon has tried to express — 
in accordance with the tastes of the uneducated Roman 
buyers of his day by immense exaggeration of muscular 
development, is represented on his return from the garden 
of the Hesperides, carrying three quinces in his right hand, 
which he holds behind his back. Thus, at the time of 
Lysippos, which was also that of Antiphanes (second half 
of the fourth century b.c.), the apples of the Hesperides 
were still looked upon as being quinces, and not citrons. 
Things look different when we come to the second century 
A.D. In his treatise on Citrus Fruits published in Rome in 
1641, the learned Jesuit priest J. B. Ferrarius has repro- 
duced with a praiseworthy accuracy of detail coins of the 
emperors Antoninus Pius, a.d. 138-161, (fig. 8), Commodiis, 
180-192, (fig. 9), and Geta (at the time when the latter had 
already received the title of Caesar but not yet those of 
Imperator and Augustus, i.e., between a.d, 198 and 209 
(fig. 10). On the reverse of all these three coins Herakles is 
represented standing in front of the tree with the golden 
apples, either actually picking the fruit, or offering a 
sacrifice, or fighting the water-snake of Lerna; but in all 
three cases the shape of the leaves and the manner of their 
insertion on the stalk, as well as the method of insertion 
of the fruit itself on the branch, are more reminiscent of 
young citrus trees (fig. 10),® than of quinces or of apples. 
Since on the latest in date of the coins, namely that of the 
emperor Geta, the inscription is in Greek — tliat is to say 
that this coin was actually struck in a Greek mint — it may 
be assumed that during the latter half of the second 
century a.d. both in Greece and in Rome the fiuit of the 


7 EY, p. 70. 


* AJ, Plate of coins opposite p. 22. 
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dims tree was considered as being identical with the 
golden apples of the Plesperides. Tliat by that time the 
culture of the tree must have been well established in 
Greece is evident from the writings of the Greek agrono- 
mist Florentinus, the author of an agricultural treatise in 
at least eleven books/^ which it is believed was written by 
him about a,d, 220; the original of the work is lost, but 
fortunately a few passages have been preserved thanks to 
Cassianos Bassos, the tenth century author of the Byzan- 
tine Geoponica, a compilation which contains, together 
with extracts from the writings of many other ancient 
authors, 81 quotations from the Geoponica of Floren- 
tinus.^® Judging him in the light of the fragments thus 
preserved, Florentinus appears to have been an intelligent 
agriculturist who had experimented a great lot, and 
retained that which he found to be best. At the same time 
he was superstitious like all his contemporaries, whilst an 
inborn fondness for curiosities made him try to realize 
fanciful monster plants by means of grafts or other unions 
between distant species. Just as he inserted hellebore into 
the stem of vines in order to obtain grapes that would 
produce a naturally laxative wine, and red sulphide of 
mercury into the bulbs of lilies in the hope of securing 
red flowers, so did he think it possible to produce citrons 
of various colours by means of adequate combinations of 
rootstock and scion : If you wish to make citrons black, 
graft a branch of an apple-tree on the citron, and vice- 
versa; and the apple may become so, the citron-tree having 
been thus grafted, and vice-versa . . . But if you wish to 
make citrons red, graft them on the mulberry, and vice- 
versa, and the citrons become red and the tree will produce 
either kind of fruit. The citron is also grafted on the 
pomegranate.” It must of course be said in fairness to 
Florentinus that his partiality for fanciful graftings was 
a trait common to many of his contemporaries and even 
to some of his predecessors; still, the fact remains that he 
appears to have been the first author who gave, to what 
had until then been just a sport, the powerful backing 
of agricultural science, with the result that for more than 
a thousand years after his time botanical writers in 


LU, VI. p. 2756. 
It GL, XI, XX, 6, 


10 LU VII, p. 1221. 
12 GL, X, vii. 
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different countries have unhesitatingly repeated his 
instructions for the realization of impossible hybridiza- 
tionsd^ But, as already said, allowing for these 
physiological vagaries as products of the spirit of the times 
in which he lived, one must give credit to Florentinus for 
many valuable hints he gave his contemporaries on 
technical problems of citriculture. “ This above all trees 
is aided by a southern aspect, and it is hurt by the north 
wind. But when the crop of fruit is heavy, it is proper to 
gather a great part of it, and to leave only a few, for thus 
they are better nourished. But it is necessary to plant 
these against walls, that they may be defended from the 
north; and they are covered during the winter with mats, 
and very commonly with the haulm of gourds, for it has 
certain natural resisting power to keep them unhurt in the 
cold. . . . This plant if it is touched by the frost, being 
naturally tender, when frost bitten perishes. Some of the 
rich and luxurious indeed plant their citrons against the 
wall in houses (= under porticos) facing the sun and give 
them plenty of water : and in the summer they leave the 
houses uncovered, affording the plants the benefit of the 
sun; and when the winter approaches, they cover the 
plants.”^^ Florentinus speaks, as will be noticed, of the 
citron not only as a tree that is cultivated in the South, 
but also in more northern regions, where it was already 
grown in his time exactly in the same manner as is still 
in use to-day in the giardini along the shores of the Lago 
Maggiore and the Lago di Garda, at the foot of the Italian 
Alps. It is these comparatively primitive structures 
described by Florentinus, elaborated and improved by the 
gardeners of the time of the Renaissance, that ultimately 
developed into the elaborate and costly “ orangery ” or 
“ orange house ” of every self-respecting royal or princely 
park in seventeenth or eighteenth century Europe. In 

In a South African newspaper (The Cape Argus of May 31, 
1924) the following information was vouchsafed to the readers: 
“ The blood orange is obtained by grafting the sweet orange on 
to the stem of the pomegranate. ' This blending of fruits gives 
the peculiar tint of pomegrante juice to the juice of the blood 
orange, and some tastes are so sensitive as to detect the somewhat 
astringent flavour of the pomegranate in the more luscious juice 
of the oranges ” ! 
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the days o£ Florentinus, the citron-tree was not propagated 
by budding but by grafting : “ It is also proper to know, 
that the citron, when inoculated (= budded), is sterile; it 
is therefore proper to graft it in the wood in the same 
manner as you graft vines.” Means had already been 
devised for preserving the fruit, for many months, in good 
condition ; “If you cover the fruit with well-wrought 
gypsum, you will preserve it unhurt all the year.” All 
these details, but especially the invention of how to grow 
citrons in colder regions, imply that the culture of the tree 
had been established a long time before, at least in the 
southern and warmer parts of Greece. Thus, after all, the 
sort of apples that “ have a sweet smell, but are not very 
good to eat, and are called the apples of the Hesperides,” 
which according to Pamphilos and Aristocrates (see p. 71) 
were set before the gods in Lacedaemon not later than the 
first century a.d., may well have been the fruit of the citron- 
tree. If so, then we have here a Greek counterpart to the 
ritual use of the etrog by the Jews. One is tempted to 
recall, in this connection, the letter which a Spartan king 
sent (c. 180 b.c.) to the then High-Priest of the Temple in 
Jerusalem, in which stress is laid on a supposed common 
origin of the Lacedaemonians and the Jews;^'^ also that 
other letter, containing a similar suggestion, sent to 
the Senate of Sparta by Jonathan the Maccabee in 143 b.c. 
shortly after his brother Simon had conquered the town 
of Jaffa,’® the same Simon, that is, who substituted the 
citron for the cedar-cone in the ritual of the Feast of 
Tabernacles ; and, lastly, the close friendship which seems 
to have existed between Judaea and Sparta down to the 
time of Augustus, as witness the beautiful buildings which 
Flerod the Great is said to have built in Sparta during the 
last years of the first century b.c.’® 

As to Roman Italy, the story of her connection with the 
citron-tree starts wdth a most extraordinary philological 
quid p7'o quo, the effect of which has been to introduce 
into Latin, and ultimately into almost every single Euro- 
pean language, the most irrational designations for the 
citron-tree. In the fifth book of his “Enquiry into 
Plants,” Theophrastes gave the description of a conifer, 

15 GL, X, vii. le GL, X, vii. i’ H, XII, iv, 10. 

18 I Maccabees, XV, 23. i® NQ, I, p. 391. 
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the ihya — the one we call to-day by the botanical name of 
thiiia — which, he says, “ grows near the temple of Zeus 
Ammon and in the district of Gyrene. In appearance the 
tree is like the cypress, alike in its branches, its leaves, its 
stem, and its fruit ; or rather it is like a wild cypress. , . . 
The wood is absolutely proof against decay, and the root 
is of very compact texture, and they make of it the most 
valuable articles.” Because of its remarkable powers of 
resistance to decay, the Egyptians used this wood, as they 
did with that of the cedar, for the manufacture of mummy 
cases. Of a variety of this tree — the Calliiris quachivalvis 
Vent. (Thiiia articiilata Vahl), which forms extensive 
forests in the mountainous regions of the Atlas in northern 
Africa, and which the Romans called cedrus, or citrus, 
from the Greek kedros for “ cedar,” the Carthaginians at 
an early date used the wood for the extraction of an 
essential oil, which they exported to other countries, and 
especially to Italy, for the purpose of preserving different 
kinds of wood and timber from decay.-^ Pliny ^ says that 
the Books of Numa, which were rediscovered in Rome 535 
years after they had been written, were still in a perfect 
state of preservation owing to their having been saturated 
with this oil, a circumstance which led the poet Horace 
to coin the expression carmina linenda cedro for “ poems 
deserving of immortality,” and another poet, Persius, to 
use the words cedro digna loqiii for “ to sjreak words 
deserving of immortality.” Woollen tunics also were 
treated with the oil, or were stored away together with 
chips of the wood, as seems to be implied by the expression 
citrosa vestis used by Naevius in his epic on the first Punic 
War; the most common use of the wood consisted how- 
ever in turning it into chests for keeping woollen clothes 
from being attacked by moths. In the first century b.c., 
there arose among the wealthy people in Rome a strong 
demand for furniture made of this wood, not so much by 
reason of its pleasant fragrance as on account of the beauti- 
ful and characteristic veining of the knotty parts of the 
lower trunk and the roots. It was the latter, especially, 
that were used for the manufacture of tables and of 
triclinia, couches used for reclining on at meals. Accord- 

20 OW, V, iii, 7. 21 eD, p. 144. 
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iiig to the pattern formed by the veining, the tables were 
called tigered, pantherine, and other similar fancy descrip- 
tions; on the type and beauty of the design and on the 
size of the plate depended the value of the table, which, 
according to statistical data collected by Pliny occasion- 
ally reached such high figures as 1,000,000 sestertii (£8,000) 
and more. Soon the passion for these tables spread to such 
an extent that there is hardly a writer of importance, 
during the second half of the first century a.d., who does 
not feel himself constrained to raise his voice in protest 
against the fashion ; thus, Petronius, elegantiae arbiter, i.e. 
Director-in-Chief of Imperial Pleasures under Nero, 
inveighs against the banqueters “ who crowd around 
mottled tables, the price of which exceeds their weight in 
gold,” and Pliny writes {c. a.d. 70) that “ the tables 
made of this wood have given rise to that extravagant 
mania with which the women reproach the men when 
these chide them about their pearls.” Just as the Greeks 
called kedros not only the cedar but quite a number of 
other conifers, so did the Latins apply the names cedrus 
or citrus to a variety of trees, including the Atlantic cedar 
and CaUitris quadrivalvis. Thus were Numa’s Books said 
to be cedratos and Naeviiis’ tunics described as citrosa 
vestis, whilst Pliny calls the notorious tables mensae 
cedrinae, and sometimes mensa citrea. 

It was in Greece or in the Hellenistic cities of Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt that the Romans first became 
acquainted with the fruit which the inhabitants of those 
countries called, as Theophrastes had done, the “ Median ” 
or ‘‘ Persian ” apple ; the Romans quite naturally adopted 
this name, and so we find that Virgil, who was the first 
Latin writer who mentioned this new tree, refers to it as 
the “ Median Apple Tree this happened about 35 b.c. 
A hundred years later, between a.d. 70 and 79, Pliny still 
calls the fruit malum medicumi^^ and the tree malus 
medica or malus assyria ; but he uses these expressions 
only exceptionally, namely, once when he wishes to give 
the' reader a literal translation of Theophrastes’ text,®^ and, 
a second time, when he explains that the Greeks apply the 
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name of malum mediciim to the fruit which his own 
countrymen know as citreum.^^ As a rule, Pliny calls the 
tree citrus or citrea;'"^ and the fruit malimi citreimi 
or just cUrcumP Pliny’s Greek contemporary Pedanius 
Dioscorides — ^born in Anazarba in Asia Minor and 
educated in Alexandria, the author of a celebrated treatise 
on Materia Medica which, it is believed, he wrote between 
A.D. 60 and 79 — speaks of the “Median and Persian Apple, 
or kedromelon (= cedar apple), and W'hich the Romans call 
kitrion ” (= the Latin ciireum, grecized); the impression 

one obtains is that kedromelon was a well-established 
colloquial name. The historian Josephus, in his '‘Anti- 
quities of the Jews,” which he wrote in Rome in the Greek 
language between a.d. 79 and 93, uses the name kitrion 
for the citron-tree in a manner which implies that this 
was the Greek equivalent of the name by which the tree was 
commonly known to the Romans ; and, according to 
Athenaios, Pamphilus — a Greek grammarian of the first 
century a.d. and author of a Dictionary of Foreign and 
Obscure Words in 95 books — wrote that the Romans called 
the Median apple not kitrion, but kitronP As a matter of 
fact, after Pliny no Latin writer ever used the expression 
“ Median apple ” : the fruit was called either citreum, as by 
Scribonius Largus (first century), Gargilius Martialis 
(third century), Paliadiiis and Macrobius (fourth 
century), or citrium as in the Edict of Diocletian (VI, 75) 
and in the writings of Apicius (both third century), or 
cedriiim as in occasional Roman inscriptions ; the tree 
itself was styled citrus as in Gargilius Martialis,^® Apicius 
and Paliadiiis.'*® Not so with the Greeks, who continued to 
use the expression “ Median apple ” until well into the 
second century a.d., when kitrion became the common 
name ; the conservatism of certain writers who would 
insist on saying “ Median apple ” is derided by Galen 
(about A.D. 130-200) : “ the fruit of this tree has ceased to 
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be called Median apple ; everybody now calls it feiinond'* 
... It is called Median apple by those who, whilst admit- 
ting that clearness is one of the virtues of good style, seem 
nevertheless to be taking especial trouble to be un- 
intelligible.”^^. . . Very soon, the name “Median apple” 
had altogether fallen into oblivion and had even ceased 
to be understood at all : indeed, Athenaios, who wrote only 
a few decades after Galen, after quoting Theophrastes’ 
description of the tree and the medicinal virtues of the 
fruit, found it necessary to add that he was “ induced by 
these things, and by what Theophrastes says of the colour 
and smell and leaves, ... to believe that the fruit meant 
by him is the citron.” From the third century onwards, 
the only Greek names still in use are kitrea for the fruit, 
and kitron or kitrion for the tree ; and, if now and then 
the question arose in some inquisitive person’s mind as to 
how a name which seemed to be derived from kedros, or 
cedar, could fit a tree so totally different from that giant 
conifer, curiosity was appe^ised by the answer that 
“ Phaenias the Eresian, in the fifth book of his treatise on 
plants, says that the cedar has thorns around its leaves ; 
and that the same is the case with the citron is visible to 
everybody.” 

In reviewing this evolution of the colloquial names for 
the citron-tree and its fruit amongst the Greek and Latin- 
speaking nations, the impression one obtains is that, 
around the beginning of the Christian era, the common 
Greek name was kedromelon, that is, “ cedar-apple that 
the Romans merely translated this name into Latin when 
they coined the name of malum citreum or just citreiim, 
and that it was this expression that became naturalized in 
the Greek-speaking countries in the shape of kitrea. In 
vain did Apuleius, who was born in Africa and spent there 
most of his life, and who therefore knew the Callitris 
quadrivalvis in its natural home, vehemently protest 
against the name citrus being applied to the “ Median- 
apple ” tree which had nothing in common with the 
conifer that produced the precious wood: the public had 
become accustomed to one name for both trees, and would 
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not listen to philological arguments. Of course, in those 
regions of Italy where the citron tree was actually 
naturalized, then in Italy generally and in other countries 
where the Latin tongue held sway, people sooner or later 
did realize that the golden apples came from another tree 
than that which produced the mottled or pantherine tables 
of their ancestors. But writers of subsequent ages, who set 
themselves the task of translating the Latin classics into 
other languages, or who used them as sources for the study 
of the history and economics of the Roman Empire, failed 
to appreciate the difference between citrus and citrus, and 
many of them including even a number of present-day 
writers— have translated this name, W'herever they met it, 
by “ citron tree,” whilst others, especially in the Middle 
Ages, have actually thought the citron to be the fruit of 
a kind of cedar tree. Macrobius, a Roman grammarian 
who lived about a.d. 400, knowing that the tree which 
produced the precious wood and which in Latin w^as called 
citrus was none other than that which Theophrastes had 
described under the name of th'ya, and that this latter 
was identical with the thy on of Homer the oil of which 
was used to preserve woollen clothes, attributes to that 
poet (c. 900 B.c.) a reference to “ citrus-scented raiments.” 

In Risso and Poiteau’s “ Histoire naturelle des Grangers ” 
(Paris 1818), which is otherwise a real classic as far as the 
botany of the genus citrus is concerned, we find it stated 
on the authority of Pliny that the Romans paid enormous 
sums for tables made of citron-wood from the Atlas 
Mountains in Africa, and, on the authority of Martial, 
that in his days the price of a golden table was less than 
that of a table of citron-wood ; in C. D. Yonge’s transla- 
tion of Athenaios’ “ Deipnosophists ” (H. G. Bohn, 
London, 1854), we are told that Hicro, king of the 
Syracusans (270-216 b.c.) built a huge and very luxurious 
ship containing a Venus-temple the doors of which were 
made of ivory and citron-wood; in M. Despres’ French 
translation of Velleius Paterculus’ Roman History (Ed. 
Panckoucke, Paris 1825) we read that in Caesar’s triumphal 
procession through Rome the trophies referring to his 
victories in Gaul were made of citron-tvood, and on this 
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mistranslation several modern French tvriters have based 
themselves in order to assert that the citron was grown in 
Gaul in Caesar’s time. A similar error is to be found repeated 
several times in Adlington’s translation (1566) of Apuleius’ 
“ Golden Ass,” and has been reprinted without any attempt 
at correction by present-day publishers."'^ Jacques de Vitry, 
Bishop of Acre (Palestine) from 1217 to 1227, and subse- 
quently Cardinal Bishop of Tusculum, Papal Legate in 
France and Germany, and Patriarch of Jerusalem, wrote, 
in his Plistory of the Crusades : “ the cedars of Lebanon 
are very fine trees, which rise to a very great height, but 
they do not bear fruit; other cedars, which are named sea- 
cedars, are small, but they bear many fruits, and these, 
which are very beautiful and very good for man, are called 
citrons or citron-apples; ” and in several books of 
“ Litanies of the Virgin,” printed in France in the early 
sixteenth century we find pictures of the Virgin surrounded 
by a number of symbols of purity taken from the Song 
of Songs, among which the allegorical Cedar of Lebanon 
is represented in the shape of a citron tree. This quid 
pro quo, which the Romans inherited from the Greeks and 
passed on to the other Latin races, has been perpetuated 
in the vocabulary of most European languages : in 
seventeenth century France a drink made of citron-juice, 
water, and sugar was called eaii de cedre, which means 
literally “ cedar-water,” and even the modern French name 
of the citron is cedrat, that is, “ fruit of the cedar ” ; the 
Germans call the citron Zedratzitrone, or “ cedar-citron 
and the Italians to this day have one name, namely cedro, 
for both the cedar and the citron-tree. Modern science 
itself accorded this confusion of terms the sanction of its 
authority tvhen Limie gave the name of Citrus to the 
whole species which comprises citrons, lemons, oranges,, 
mandarines, shaddocks, grapefruit, and their like. 

But if the Romans inherited this quid pro quo from the 
Greeks, how did the latter come to give the name of “cedar- 
apple ” (kedroinelon) to the fruit of a tree which they 
perfectly well knew had nothing in common with the 
cedar ? I am tempted to believe that in some way or other 
this curious confusion of terms had its origin in the forcible 
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substitution of the citron for the cedar-cone in the ritual of 
the Jewish feast of Tabernacles during the second century 
B.c. (see p. 55). 

Towards the beginning of the third century b.c., Rome, 
having subjected to her rule the whole of Italy, rose to the 
consciousness of her role as more than a purely continental 
power and began to look towards the sea and the countries 
that lay beyond it as new outlets for the energy and spirit 
of enterprise of her people. Within little more than a 
century, the tremendous effort of three Punic Wars, 
culminating in the destruction of Carthage, the establish- 
ment of Roman political hegemony over Greece and Asia 
Minor, and the imposition, in 168 b.c., of a de facto 
protectorate over Egypt, made Rome the undisputed 
mistress of the Mediterranean world. With the vast 
natural resources of the West and the accumulated 
treasures of the East at her disposal, the city on the Tiber 
now witnessed a rapid rise in the standard of wealth of 
her people and a marked change in its distribution. The 
drift towards the two extremes of riches and poverty led 
to abject misery at the one end of the social ladder and, 
at the other end, to the most extravagant luxury which 
found expression, inter alia, in an ever growing demand for 
foreign, and particularly eastern, products. From the 
Asiatic provinces, rich not only in cereals but also in fruit- 
trees and scented plants, a vast export trade to Rome came 
into being. In the beginning, Italy imported the fruits 
only of exotic trees; but, with the gradual concentration 
of the land in the hands of the rich, the acclimatization 
of the eastern fruit-trees themselves was taken in hand, 
favoured by the immigration of rapidly increasing- 
numbers of foreign labourers, amongst whom Semitic 
gardeners are specifically mentioned for their professional 
skill. Thanks to their presence and to the close connection 
with Egypt consequent upon political subjugation of that 
country, there arose in Italy, towards the middle of the 
second century b.c., a new and highly developed art of 
gardening which, together with Egyptian styles of 
furniture and Egyptian decorative art, received renewed 
encouragement, about a century later, first by the presence 
in Rome of Cleopatra as Caesar’s mistress, and — after the 
battle of Actiura and the fall of the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies — by the exodus to Rome of the artists, artisans, 
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gardeners, and traders in articles of luxury, who had until 
then worked for the Alexandrian Court. This renewed 
influx of eastern men and fashions again acted as a fresh 
stimulus on the demand for oriental wines, scents, drugs 
and fruits; and with the latter, the citron and the citron- 
tree appear to have found their way to Italy. 

It is commonly believed that the earliest reference to the 
citron in Latin literature occurs, towards the middle of the 
first century b.c., in the writings of Varro (116-27 b.c.), who 
mentions citrus as an ornament of the country-seat of one 
Quintus Axius, at Reate.™ It is true that, in extolling the 
attractive simplicity of the traditional Roman villa, Varro 
causes one of his personages to ask : " niincubi hie vides 
citrum aut aurum ? niim minium aui armenium ? non 
quod emblema aut lithostratum ? ” But it is obvious that 
citrus stands here for “ cedar wood,” and that, far from 
referring to “ citron trees and their golden crowns,” Varro’s 
question only means, if we add the preceding sentence, 
“ is not this villa, which our ancestors built, on a more 
frugal plan, and better than that elegant one of yours near 
Reate ? Where do you see cedar wood, or gold, or 
vermilion, or Armenian pigment, or mosaic work, or 
tesselated pavement here, all of which abound in your 
villa ? ” 

On the other hand, the fact that practically at the same 
time Virgil (70-19 b.c.), in speaking of the citron, writes 

that “ Not every land can nourish every tree The apple 

Media provides . . .” is commonly interpreted as proving 
that citron-trees were not yet grown in Italy in his days. 
This conclusion is not only unwarranted by Virgil’s verse 
just quoted, wLich speaks of the fruit only and not of the 
tree, but the beautifully realistic picture which Virgil 
himself gives of the citron-tree, 

“ The tree is huge and features well a bay, 

And hut that it diffuses perfume strong 
Of other kind, a bay it is : its leaves 
No breezes move, its flower most closely clings,” 

rather gives the impression that he must have seen the 
tree in actual growth. That citron-trees were kept growing 
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in Italy, but that, whilst they may occasionally have 
blossomed, they did not bear fruit, seems to be proved by 
an interesting wall-painting of the time, which is still 
extant to-day. 

In 38 B.G. the Emperor Augustus married Livia Drusilla, 
the divorced wnfe of Tiberius Claudius Nero. It was a 
love-match. “As Livia was returning to her estate near 
Veil, immediately after her marriage with Augustus, an 
eagle which flew by dropped into her lap a white hen 
holding in its beak a sprig of laurel, just as the eagle had 
carried it off. Livia resolved to rear the fowl and plant 
the sprig, whereupon such a great brood of chickens was 
hatched that to this day the villa is called Ad Gallinas ” 
(“ The Hen-Roost ”).®® An old house situated on the farm 
was apparently rebuilt by Augustus; its ruins were redis- 
covered — the locality is now named Prima Porta and is 
situated about 12 kilometres north of Rome on the Via 
Flaminia — and excavated in 1863, yielding amongst other 
finds the most celebrated of all statues of Augustus, the 
one which represents the Emperor addressing his soldiers 
after victory. A single room is all that is left of the one- 
time splendour, a basement sunk deep into the earth and 
of the kind in which the Romans liked to seek refuge from 
the suffocating heat of summer days in the Gampagna. The 
four walls are covered with paintings of which the evident 
purpose was to conjure down into this subterranean retreat 
the illusion of the actual gardens from which the heat had 
driven the august mistress : of the house. The paintings 
form, indeed, one uninterrupted garden scene, and the 
inner arrangement of the room was no doubt in harmony 
with it and increased the illusion.®^ Along the lower part 
of the wall-decoration runs a low, delicately tvrought 
wooden fence, which separates the room from an 
imaginary broad green path along the farther edge of 
which another fence, of a different and more elaborate 
pattern, runs close to small groups of trees, with ivy 
creeping up their trimks, and flower beds covering the 
ground between them, whilst birds of many hues are 
hovering about their branches. It is obvious that we have 
here before us one of those masterpieces of Alexandrian 
landscape decoration wLich Pliny tells us became 
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Wall Painting at the Villa of Li via at Prima Porta (near Rome). 

{From Gothcin, Gcschichte der Gartenkunst) 
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fashionable in Rome precisely in the time of Augustus, 
an art of which the master exponent was one Studius, who 
decorated walls with “villas, harbours, landscape gardens, 
groves, woods, hills, fish ponds, canals, rivers, shores ” 
and other equally pleasant sights. The trees are date-palms, 
cypresses, and various kinds of fruit-trees, amongst which 
there is one with the carriage and leaves characteristically 
those of a citron, but with quinces for fruit (Plate XVI). A 
German botanist, who made the plants represented in these 
frescoes the subject of a special study, has suggested that 
the artist, who intended to represent the golden apple-tree 
of Hesperidean fame, took for his model a citron-tree that 
was growing in the garden of the villa — ^but without 
bearing fruit — and inserted on its branches quinces, which 
at the time were thought to be the actual apples of the 
Hesperides; for, as the same authority points out, and 
as anyone familiar with the botany of the genus Citrus 
will notice at a glance, certain details of the leaves, in 
particular the manner and angle of their insertion on the 
twigs, are such as no artist could have painted unless he 
had a live tree for his model. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that if the citron-trees in Livia’s garden had been 
bearing their own fruit, the artist, in keeping with the 
naturalistic tendencies of the Alexandrian school, would 
have painted the citrons as he saw them instead of having 
recourse, in order to complete the picture, to a symbolical 
rendering of the fruit of the Hesperides ? I therefore 
think that the frescoes of Livia’s villa Ad Gallinas may 
be taken as a proof that in the course of the first century 
B.c. the Romans had succeeded in making the citron-tree 
grow in their country, but that they had not yet learned 
the art of compelling it to bear fruit. 

Yet, within half a century or so, this difficulty seems to 
have been overcome, and the citron-tree ceased to be a very 
exceptional feature of the Roman garden; at the same time 
the fruit, w^hich up to then had been appreciated only for 
its medicinal virtues, was just beginning to appear on the 
tables of a few exclusive amateurs. Pliny (about a.d. 70) 
writes that “ this tree is used to beautify the houses . . . 
it bears a fruit of which the smell and the bitterness are 
hateful to many people.”®'' He tells us that “ the citron- 
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tree is propagated either from seeds or from cuttings ” ; 
and, as if in order to dispel all possible doubt on our part 
as to whether what he intends to say about the citron-tree 
actually applies to conditions obtaining at the time in Italy, 
the first mention at all which he makes of this tree starts 
with the following words : “ In regard to fruit trees, I shall 
speak of those which have already begun to become 
naturalised with us.” At about the same time as Pliny 
was engaged in writing his Natural History, possibly even 
a little earlier, Petronius published his celebrated, 
licentious and romantic satire called “The Satyricon,” in 
which he depicts the mad luxury and deep-seated moral 
corruption of some of the Roman nouveaux riches in the 
days of Nero. In the best known chapter of his book he 
describes a banquet at the house of Trimalchio, a typical 
parvenu, w^ho, not content like other people to purchase 
what he needs, prides himself on producing on his own 
numerous estates everything that he requires for his house- 
hold : “ he produces everything himself : his wool, his 
citrons, his pepper.” ™ 

Once again, contemporary Roman works of art confirm 
the statements of the Latin writers. The Roman relief 
reproduced on Plate XVII, a fragment from the monu- 
mental tomb of the wealthy Roman family of the Haterii 
on the Via Labicana, and which dates from the last fe%v 
years of the Flavian dynasty (c. a.d. 90), shows quinces and 
citrons, both of them together with leaves, and still 
attached to their respective branches. In the Museo 
Nazionale at Naples, there are to be found a series of 
wall-paintings from Pompei representing eight dancing 
maidens, whose exquisite gracefulness remains unsurpassed 
by that of any other contemporary Roman picture known 
to us. One of these dancing figures (Plate XVIII) carries 
in her left hand a kind of sceptre, and in her right, a 
branch with leaves and flowers. The picture, unfortunately, 
has been so severely damaged by moisture or other climatic 
influences, that it is hardly possible at present to recognize 
with certainty the exact outline and colours of the leaves 
and the flowers, whilst the end of the branch has altogether 
disappeared; yet, the general impression is clearly that of 
a freshly cut branch of a citron-tree. It was in the year 
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1748 that the excavation o£ Pompeii and tierculaneum — 
the Roman pleasure resorts buried under the ashes of 
Vesuvius in the course of that volcano’s eruption of a.d, 79 
—was first taken in hand by order of Charles III, king of 
Naples and Sicily, and the son of Philip V of Spain. In 
1749, the excavators found in one of the buried houses, 
which has since been named “the villa of Cicero,” the 
eight charming pictures of dancing maidens now in the 
Naples Museum. In 1757 the results of these first 
excavations were published in a work entitled Pitture di 
Ercotano e Contorni; amongst the pictures reproduced 
there in outline we find precisely our dancing maiden with 
the sceptre and the flowered branch, and on this 
illustration, drawn by an artist who evidently had in front 
of him the painting still fresh and undamaged, one 
recognizes without any possibility of doubt citron leaves 
and blossoms, as well as a citron-fruit itself still attached 
to the end of its branch.'^^ But there is evidence still more 
convincing. In 1759, Charles III, having succeeded to the 
Spanish crown, abdicated the throne of Naples and Sicily 
in favour of his son Ferdinand, and returned to Spain. In 
1772 he ordered the famous Spanish architect Villanueva 
to build, in the gardens of the Escorial near Madrid, a 
miniature palace for the young prince Charles, the heir 
to the throne. The building, which is until this day 
known as La Casita del Principe, with its tiny rooms and 
lilliputian furniture, was profusely decorated in what was 
then called the Pompeian style, dear to the king himself. 
The walls are hung with tapestries woven in the royal 
Spanish workshops of Santa Barbara at Madrid, most of 
them having been specially ordered for this “ Little Flouse 
of the Prince.” In the principal drawing-room, known as 
the “ Salon Pompeyano,” two of the tapestries are nothing 
else but greatly enlarged copies of two of the pictures of 
dancing girls unearthed at Pompeii in 1749, and one of the 
two happens to be the girl with the citron branch. But 
in the present case the reproduction is in the colours of the 
original and at the same time on a greatly enlarged scale, 
and it is easy to identify the leaves and the flowers as being 
those of the citron-tree (Plate XIX). 

The renewed excavations carried out in Pompei during 
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the last few years have, inter alia, brought to light, in the 
triclinium of the house known as the Casa del Cripio- 
portico, a fairly well preserved wall-painting (Plate XX) 
of a basket full of various fruits — one of them a beautiful 
citron — ^partly covered with what appears to be a Jewish 
prayer shawl [tallith); I venture to suggest that this 
picture represents a basket of “ first-fruits ” such as were 
carried to the Temple on the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost). 

The conclusion is clear : the sculptured panel (Plate 
XVII) from the tomb of the Flaterii near Rome, as well 
as the wall-paintings of Pompei, confirm the statements of 
Pliny and Petronius to the effect that by the middle of 
the first century a.d. the citron-tree was already naturalized 
in certain parts of Italy, and that it was no longer only 
just vegetating there as in the time of Augustus, but was 
producing flowers and fruit. 

It has never been satisfactorily established what the 
dancing maidens of the Pompei wall-paintings were really 
meant to represent. In catalogues and books they are 
usually described as bacchants; yet, if one looks at the 
quiet, almost religiously measured movements of these 
girls, the calm expression of their faces, the chaste attitude 
of their bodies in most cases veiled by long and ample 
robes, and compares all these with the intense rhythm of 
the maenads in Greek or Hellenistic representations of 
Bacchanals (Plate XXI), their dishevelled hair, the 
passionate appeal of their naked bodies, one is forced to the 
conclusion that the dancing maidens from Pompei cannot 
be meant to represent the frenzied devotees of Bacchus. 
The contrast between the two types of women and their 
attitudes is exactly that which the Maccabean reformers 
seem to have aimed at when substituting the citron for 
the cedar cone; maybe that the so-called “ bacchants ” of 
Pompei are no more than Jewish or Judaising Roman girls 
raking part in the rejoicings connected with the Feast of 
I’abemacles and with that of Weeks (Plate XXII). 

The spread of the culture of the citron-tree must have 
been stimulated by the growing demand for citrons as a 
fruit to be eaten, and by the high prices which the wealthier 
people were no doubt prepared to pay for it. Before the 
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end of die century, Plutarch, the famous biographer and 
philosopher who was lecturing at Rome during the reign 
of Domitian (a.d. 81-96), could write that “many sub- 
stances which in the past people would neither taste nor 
eat, are considered to-day as very agreeable . . . Shall we 
mention the cucumber, the melon, the Median apple, and 
pepper? We know a number of old people who to this 
day cannot bring themselves to taste of them,” It is a 
pity that Plutarch does not tell us how people used to eat 
the citron in his days, whether au naturel, or preserved in 
honey as the Romans liked to do with other fruits. Neither 
do we know how the tree was grown. Was the propagation 
effected under glass, that is to say was the citron one of 
the plants in connection with which Seneca had, as early 
as the latter half of the first century b.c., written in his 
ninetieth epistle that in his time panes of mica had come 
into use, not only for windows but also as a means of 
protecting against cold the more delicate amongst the 
plants then grown in Roman gardens? Whilst the poet 
Martial,^“ a contemporary of Plutarch, in one of his 
epigrams taunts a friend for being kinder to his flowers 
and young trees than to the writer, seeing that he keeps 
the former under mica which protects them against the 
wind and cold air and yet permits the warm and pure 
rays of the sun to reach them ; wherefore — says the poet — 
in future he would be a guest of these trees rather than of 
such a cruel friend. 

I have already referred to some of the information 
furnished by Florentinus, although it is not quite sure 
whether the particulars which he gives are not meant by 
him to apply only to Greece; but even so, since in his days 
Greek culture, both in its spiritual and material aspects, 
had long ago been implanted into Italy, it may reasonably 
be assumed that his words are true for the latter country 
as well. He reports that “ some of the rich and 
luxurious plant their citrons against walls in houses facing 
the sun, and give them plenty of water, and in summer 
they leave these houses uncovered, thus affording 
the plants the benefits of the sun, but when the winter 
comes they cover the trees.” He gives his readers detailed 
instructions as to methods of grafting, and tells them how 
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TO proceed in order to obtain fruit of different colour?, or 
of variour shapes : “ When the fruit of the citron is set in 
an earthen or glass vessel before it has grown to its full 
size, it will in growing further be formed according to the 
vessel, and it will develop in proportion to the size of the 
latter, for the fruit seems to have a tendency towards this; 
but it is necessary to afford the vessel vent-holes.” And in 
order to obtain citrons of a big size, he recommends “when 
the crop of fruit is heavy, ... to gather a great part of it, 
and to leave few, for thus they are better nourished."'^’ 
But, if it is clear that the citron was already thoroughly 
naturalized in Italy during the first and second century 
A.D., its culture cannot as yet have been practised on a very 
large scale, as otherwise it would be difficult to account for 
the high prices which were still being paid for citrons in 
301, the year in which the Emperor Diocletian — in order 
to meet the distress caused, especially amongst the soldiers, 
by several bad harvests and by commercial speculations — 
promulgated his edict De pretiis rerum venalium, in which 
he fixed maximum prices for provisions and other articles 
of commerce, as well as a maximum rate of wages. The 
edict gives the relative values, at the time, of cereals, vege- 
tables, fruits, wine, oil, meat, skins, leather, furs, footgear, 
timber, carpets, articles of dress, and it fixes the range of 
wages from the ordinary labourer to the professional advo- 
cate. The unit of money was the copper denarius intro- 
duced by Diocletian, the value of which has been fixed 
approximately at one-fifth of a penny ; the punishment 
for exceeding the prices fixed was death or deportation. 
Amongst the fruits listed, there appears also the citron, the 
maximum price for which is fixed at from 16 to 24 denarii, 
that is the equivalent of from 3d. to 5d.; that this was a 
lot of money is clear if one considers that the maximum 
price of a melon was fixed at from 1 to 2 denarii only."" 
But Roman gourmets were perhaps quite satisfied to pay 
even a comparatively high price for a fruit which — as 
Gargilius Martialis wrote in his Medicinae ex oleribus et 
pomis, i.e,, Medicines from vegetables and fruits — if eaten 
in moderate quantities, or if added to hot drinks, is helpful 
to digestion.''® 

''<5 GL, X, vii. LU, art. “ Citrone.^’ 

78 gG, Gh. XLV, De citrio. 



Plate XXI 


Bacchus Preceded by a Faun and a. Bacchant (from Herculanum) 

Photo : G. Brogi\ (Museo Nazionale, Naples.) 



Plate XXII 
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That ill the course of the third and the first half of the 
fourth century remarkable progress was achieved by 
Italian horticulturists in their methods of growing the 
citron, becomes obvious as soon as one compares the 
passages just quoted from Florentinus with the almost 
scientific rules laid down by Palladius (Rutilius Taurus 
Aemilianus), an eminent agronomist of the second half of 
the fourth century. He tells his readers in detail how to 
proceed in order to establish a citron nursery from seeds, 
cuttings, or layers, and insists on the importance of care- 
fully destroying all weeds, and on the value of wood-ashes 
as a fertilizer for young trees ; he recommends irrigating 
the seeds with tepid water as a means of hastening germin- 
ation. He goes into details as to the best time for trans- 
planting the young trees from the nursery into the grove, 
the technique of such transplantation, the most favourable 
distance to be observed between the trees in the grove ; he 
lays down the rules by which the planter ought to be 
guided in the choice of a suitable site for his citron grove, 
with due regard to the nature of the soil as well as to the 
location in relation to sun and wind ; he recommends the 
growing of cover crops to be turned under as green manure. 
Like Florentinus before him, he devotes much attention 
to the question of how best to protect the trees against the 
cold of winter, and in addition to the various methods 
described by his Greek predecessor he recommends wrap- 
ping up the trees in coarse straw : “ I have planted some 
of them in very cold climates during the months of July 
and August, and by watering them daily 1 was enabled 
to see them grow and bear fruit in a perfect manner.” 
He knows the importance of keeping the soil around the 
roots well stirred ; “ This tree demands that the soil around 
its foot be often stirred, it then produces fruit of bigger 
size”; and, in a very short sentence he sums up, in a 
manner that could hardly be improved upon to-day, the 
essential principles by which one ought to be guided in 
pruning citron-trees ; " one does not prune it except on 
very rare occasions, and then only with the object of 
removing twigs that have become dry.” We are also told, 
not without an occasional lapse into superstition, how to 
proceed in order to keep citrons in good condition for many 
months : “ One can keep citrons on the trees nearly a whole 
year : it is better however to shut them up in some vessel 
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or Other. If one intends to keep them, they ought to be 
picked during a moonless night (!), together with their 
twigs still covered with leaves, and they should be stored 
away each one separately. Some people shut them up each 
one in a vessel by itself, others cover the fruit with plaster 
and put it away in a dark place. Most people keep their 
citrons in cedar sawdust, or in straw.” The methods advo- 
cated by Palladius for cultivating the citron-tree had been 
practised by himself with complete success : “ In Sardinia, 
and on the lands which I own near Naples, where the sun 
and the climate arc warm and water abundant, the citron- 
tree is never Avithout fruits. The crops there follow one 
another without interruption, as if by degrees, so that the 
green fruits follow the ripe ones, whilst these in turn are 
replaced by blossoms, thanks to Nature which seems to 
be moving in cycles of never-ending fruitfulness.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Roman Trade with India and the First Appearance of 

Oranges and Lemons in the Mediterranean World, 

For the last three thousand years at least, the political 
life of the peoples of Western Asia, of Europe and of the 
valley of the Nile has been dominated by one obsession : 
to get closer and ever closer to the source of the silk, the 
gold, the precious stones, the spices, and the scents, which 
reached them through middlemen of many different 
nations along the immemorial trading routes that led from 
China and India to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 
The carriers who transported these goods, the governments 
through whose territories the routes passed, the merchants 
in the Mediterranean ports where the various roads ter- 
minated, were making enormous profits out of their 
connection with this trade. It was with the object of 
acquiring a share in these profits that Jason led the 
Argonauts to Colchis on the eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, as the Greek legend puts it, “ to bring back the Golden 
Fleece to keep open the passage through the Bosphorus 
— the present Dardanelles — to the Black Sea and the 
Armenian branch of the great Transasiatic trunk road, the 
Dorian Greeks waged their war of destruction on Troy, 
using as a pretext the abduction of the Queen of Sparta 
by the Trojan prince Paris ; it was the same Drang nach 
Osten that caused the rulers of ancient Egypt to send 
expeditions to the “ sacred land of Punt,” and Solomon, 
King of the Hebrews, in partnership with the Phoenician 
Hiram, to send a fleet of Tarshish ships down the Red Sea 
to Ophir. The Persians, from Cyrus to Xerxes, were the 
first to secure control of the whole of the route, from the 
Punjab and the Oxus in the East, to the Black Sea, the 
Aegean, and Egypt in the West ; and Alexander the Great, 
on wresting this control from them, added to it the 
mastery over the maritime routes from the ports of 
Armenia, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, to 
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Europe. The division of Alexander’s empire between his 
generals left the Seleucids in control of the land routes 
from India to the peninsula of Sinai ; whereupon the 
Ptolemies in Egypt associated themselves with the sailors 
and merchants of southern Arabia for the creation and 
development of a permanent direct connection with India 
by sea, and their success in this direction enabled them to 
turn their chief port Alexandria, as the principal supplier 
of Rome with eastern luxuries, into the most important 
commercial and industrial centre of the age. After the 
battle of Actium, the Romans under Augustus, prevented 
by the Parthians from advancing further east than 
Armenia, yet impatient to gain their share in the profits of 
the trade with India, found themselves compelled, exactly 
like the Ptolemies a few centuries before, to fall back on the 
maritime route via the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean: 
Egypt, the one-time ally, was made a Roman province, 
whilst a close alliance with Herod, the Idumean king of 
Judea, gave Rome the de facto control of the ‘‘ spice road ” 
which connected the Palestinian coast at Gaza^ with the 
Jewish port of Akabah on the Red Sea, by way of Petra 
in Edom. 

The immediate result of these measures was a tremen- 
dous increase in Roman imports from India via the 
Arabian ports and through the agency of Arabian inter- 
mediaries. Augustus himself did everything to promote 
this trade. Amongst other measures, he sent to Arabia a 
military expedition which established there stations for the 
collection of taxes on all goods passing through the Red 
Sea in transit. 

On the return of this military expedition, the Romans 
learned for the first time that most of the goods brought 
into the Egyptian or the Jewish Red Sea ports by Arab 
vessels did not come from Arabia itself but from India. 
The Romans, however, continued to believe that the only 
route by which Southern India could be reached from the 
Red Sea lay, first along the south-east coast of Arabia, then 
across the Gulf of Oman and along the coast of present-day 
Baluchistan and Sind, and then only southward along the 
western coast of the Indian peninsula; and the length 
and difiiculties of this voyage were such that they did not 
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feel tempted to endeavour to cut the Arab merchants out 
and to take the Intiian trade into their own hands. The 
Arabs, of course, did not follow this round-about route. 
They knew, and took advantage of, the periodicity of the 
monsoon in order to sail in a straight line from the Straits 
of Bab el-Mandeb, at the southern end of the Red Sea, to 
the west coast of the Indian peninsula and back ; but they 
kept their secret well, and it was not until by mere accident 
a Roman discovered this direct route to India that Roman 
citizens began to supplant the Arabs. During the reign 
of the emperor Claudius (41-54), one Annius Plocanus had 
farmed the custom dues of the Red Sea from the Roman 
fiscus and had sent one of his freedmen, Hippalus by name, 
to collect them. On one occasion, the latter, whilst at sea, 
was caught by a storm and driven from the Arabian coast 
in a straight line across the Indian Ocean to Ceylon, where 
the people received him in the most friendly way and six 
months later sent him back by the same route.- At once 
the Roman Government took systematic measures designed 
to oust the Arab merchants and to secure the monopoly 
of the Indian trade for ships from Egyptian ports. Roman 
naval stations were established in the Red Sea for the 
suppression of piracy and for the provision of military 
escorts for the trading vessels, and a fleet was sent against 
Adana, the present Aden — the chief trading centre of the 
Arabian coast — which was completely destroyed. At the 
same time a protective customs tariff was put in force which, 
by the imposition of a heavy duty of 25 per cent, of the 
value of the goods shipped from Arabian ports, set up a 
powerful privilege in favour of direct Indian trade.'* 
Alexandria now became the principal centre of the traffic 
between Rome and India ; and of the Arabian ports, which 
rapidly lost their importance, some, like Adana and per- 
haps the Island of Socotra, were occupied by the Romans 
and turned into watering stations and places of refuge for 
the sailors.''* A few years only after the discovery of the 
periodicity of the monsoon by Hippalus, one Arrianos, 
apparently a Greek merchant from Alexandria,** wrote 
under the title of “ Periplus of the Erythrean Sea ” a kind 
of survey in which he described, from personal observation 

3 MG, VI, XX vi, i KQ, p. 33. 

6 KN, IT, p. 81. 


2 MC, VI, Ixxxiv. 

s NC, p. 93. 
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and from the two-fold point of view of the sailor and the 
merchant, the bays, capes, harbours, roadsteads, markets, 
as well as the imports and exports, of the east coast of 
Africa as far south as Zanzibar, of both the African and 
the Arabian shores of the Red Sea, of the south-east coast 
of Arabia, and of the coast of Persia and India as far south 
as present-day Cochin and Travancore ; and from his 
account it appears that in his time the new direct route 
to India inaugurated by Hippalus had already become 
fully established J The natural consequence of this 
development was a new and marked increase in the volume 
of Roman imports from India to Italy, and this in turn 
led to a pressing and constantly growing demand for 
bigger ships and . for larger financial means than those 
owned by the merchants themselves ; as a result, increasing 
numbers of wealthy Romans took to playing the part of 
bankers in the financing of commercial enterprise with 
India, either through investing capital in the building of 
new and better ships or through providing trading credits. 
The Romans did not, however, engage in the actual carry- 
ing on of the trade, which was and remained in the hands 
of Greek, Syrian, and Jewish ® subjects of the Empire, many 
of whom resided for years at a time in India f others, their 
fortunes made, settled in Italy, and particularly in Pompei, 
Herculanum, and Tusculum, where, like the wealthy 
native Romans, they built themselves beautiful houses 
lavishly decorated in the fashionable Alexandrian style. 

It was during the period extending from the middle of 
the first century a.d. to the middle of the second that 
Roman trade with India was ihost active. The reign 
of Marcus Aurelius (161-180), which marks the turning 
point in the general well-being of the Roman world, saw 
also the beginning of a rapid decline in Roman commerce 
with the more distant Eastern countries, and by the begin- 
ning of the third century direct sea-trade between the 
Roman Empire and India had practically ceased to exist, 

7 NC, p. 93. 

® A colony of Jews is said to have taken refuge at Muziris, the 
principal port On the Malabar coast, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans in a.d. 70 ; it was from Muziris that 
the Romans imported most of the beryls and pearls for which 
they paid such high prices. 
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The Arabs once more having gained control of such traffic 
as still went on. 

The number of Roman coins of the early emperors, 
which have been found in different place.s in India, show 
that Roman trade was chiefly concentrated in the southern 
parts of the peninsula, where the pearls and spices were 
obtained ; but those were also the regions where, as we have 
seen before, the orange-trees had recently become 
naturalized. Of course, the length of the journey — 40 
days or so from the Malabar coast across the Indian Ocean 
to Ocelis near Aden on the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb, 30 
days’ sailing from Ocelis to the Egyptian Red Sea port of 
Berenice due east of Assuan, 12 days by camel from 
Berenice across the desert to Coptos (Keft) on the Nile, and 
another 12 days’ sailing down that river to Alexandria,^^ 
that is, altogether about three months from India to 
Alexandria only, to which must still be added the sea- 
voyage from Alexandria to Italy — offered insuperable 
obstacles to the importation of citrus fruits or trees directly 
from India. But the first stage alone of the journey, that 
is the 40 days’ sailing from southern Hindustan to Arabia, 
held no such difficulties ; on the contrary, seeing that in 
order to have the full advantage of the east monsoon one 
had to set sail from India either in December or in 
January, wffiich was just the time when oranges and 
lemons tvere ripe, it would have been more than strange 
if, for some time already before the Romans penetrated to 
the Red Sea, Arab sailors had not been carrying Indian 
oranges, lemons, or limes with them on their homeward 
voyages and had not attempted to propagate the trees, even 
if from seeds only, in their own country. With the expan- 
sion of commercial relations and the improvement of com- 
munications, especially after the establishment of the Pax 
Romana in the Red Sea and along the trade routes from 
Akabah to Gaza and from Berenice to the Nile, the fruit 
as well as the trees must have reached the citrus groves of 
Palestine and Lower Egypt, whence shipment to Italy 
became a comparatively simple matter. That this oppor- 
tunity was not missed by the gourmets of Rome may be 
taken for granted. Did they not pay fantastic sums of 
money for other exotic delicacies such as pickled fish in 
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jars from Pontus — ^possibly some sort of caviare— or for 
cloves, pepper, and sugar from India? Did they not — 
so great was their desire to obtain in the freshest possible 
state some of the rarer Indian dainties — occasionally send 
special couriers to that country for the purpose? 

Gallesio and, following him, de Candolle,^® Hehn,^' 
and all otlier modern writers without exception^® hold 
that the orange and the lemon were unknown to any of 
the Mediterranean nations until the tenth century a.d, 
when Arabs are supposed to have brought the first trees 
from India. Yet, in spite of their unanimity — which in 
most instances is no more than mere repetition of Gallesio’s 
arguments, quietly accepted on account of the writers’ in- 
ability to wend their way through the intricacies of ancient 
citrus terminology — all these authorities are mistaken. 

A mosaic floor, from a second century Roman villa at 
Carthage (reproduced in Plate XXIII) shows branches 
from citron and lemon trees, the latter with fruit 
of the almost spherical variety depicted some 1,500 
years later by the Spanish painter Luis de Menendez 
(Plate XXIV). If lemons and oranges were im- 
ported into Italy during the high tide of Roman 
trade with the Red Sea and India, that is, soon 
after the middle of the first century a.d., where else ought 
we more likely to find traces of these fruits than in pleasure- 
loving, sensual, dissipated Pompei? In fact, the Museo 
Nazionale at Naples contains two frescoes from Pompei, 
on which ripe lemons are depicted; one of them bears the 
catalogue No. 8525, the other, which does not appear to be 
numbered, is reproduced in Plate XXV. It represents one 
of those garlands of flowers and fruits which the Alexan- 
drian painters used so profusely in the decoration of Italian 
houses during the Empire ; the three fruits immediately to 
the left of the little Eros are, by their shape and their 
characteristic citrine colour, recognizable at once as 
lemons. Plate XXVI, a reproduction of a mosaic, also from 

32 CK, VI, dx. MG, XXXI, xxiv. is MC, XII, xiv, xv, xvii. 

34 LY, XXXVIII. in AL, pp. 239, 243, 293. 

DV, pp. 146, 148, 149. hd, pp. 445 and 452 

18 MQ, pp. 236, 245, 253. AK, p. 10. AG, pp. 40-41. QB, 
p. 319. JT, vol. Ill, p. 296. AB, p. 2. OU, p. 158. AQ. pp. 49 
and 122. See also OZ, p. 3. 
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Pompei, in the same museum, shows three parrots perched 
on the edge of a howl half full of water. Ihe bowl stands 
on a square pediment with a crouching leopard beside it, 
whilst the lower corner to the left of the picture is occupied 
by a remarkably faithful representation of an orange 
alfected with a type of excrescence with which every 
orange-grow'er is familiar ; Ferrarius, writing in the seven- 
teenth century, has depicted it under the name of 
'■ Auremiimn callosum ” (Plate XXVII). The Roman artist 
— see Plate XXVIII, where the fruit is represented in the 
size and colours of the original mosaic — tried to represent 
the orange as if it liad only just been broken off the tree 
together with its stem to which the leaves as well as a 
flower bud are still attached. Yet, if the leaves are true 
orange leaves and are well drawn and their colours per- 
fectly imitated, the unnatural position of the stem in 
relation to the fruit clearly betrays the fact that the latter 
is not really attached to but has merely been placed on the 
thin end of the stem. On the other hand, the big and 
purple-coloured bud is that of a citron-tree : the bud of an 
orange-tree would be much smaller, and perfectly white. 
This little picture teaches us more than whole pages of 
written matter could have done. Oranges, probably of a 
sweet variety — ^for the leaf-stalk in the picture is not 
winged — were known in Italy before Pompei was destroyed, 
that is about a.d. 70 ; the orange-tree was grown there, but 
did neither blossom nor, consequently, bear fruit; the 
painter who drew the picture for the mosaic worker could 
not imagine that in what to all intents and purposes must 
have appeared to him — and was, in fact, regarded by his 
contemporaries — as just a red variety of citron, the buds 
w’-ould be of a different colour to that of the ordinary citron - 
tree cultivated in the country. The people of Pompei 
knew, furthermore, that the real country of origin of the 
red fruit was India, a fact to which the artist gave expres- 
sion by introducing into his picture parrots and a leopard, 
both of which were imported from India to Italy — the 
former in large numbers — and were looked upon by the 
Romans and the Hellenistic Greeks as animals symbolical 
of India ; witness, for example, the first or second century 

''•< Compare “red lemons,” p. 124. 
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silver dish found on the site of the Ionian city of Lamp- 
sacos near Gallipoli, on which India is artistically repre- 
sented in the shape of a woman surrounded by a leopard, 
a tiger, a parrot, and a hanuman monkey.'^^ It is, by the 
way, an interesting coincidence — unless this detail was 
already known in jpompei — that parrots are particularly 
fond of oranges.-^ That, soon after, not only oranges and 
lemons, but possibly also limes may have been known in 
Roman Italy is suggested by another mosaic (No. 58596 of 
the Museo Nazioimle delle Terme Diocleziane in Rome), 
reproduced in colours on Plate I serving as frontispiece to 
this volume. It represents a basket containing an ordinary 
apple (first on the left) together with a collection of what 
appear to have been all the varieties of citrus fruits then 
obtainable in Italy, namely, from left to right; a lemon, 
an orange, a citron, another orange (possibly one was 
meant to be a sour, and the other a sweet one), and a lime ; 
the fruits are neatly arranged on a layer of leaves whose 
colours and acute ends point rather to orange than to lemon 
leaves; maybe, another confirmation of the fact that 
orange trees were cultivated in Italy. The birds which 
surround the basket are an ordinary cock (left bottom of 
the picture), an Alectoris barbara harbara of Northern 
Africa (right bottom), and a Numida vulturina (right top), 
a guinea fowl from Zanzibar,^^ that is to say, from a 
country situated, like India, beyond the Red Sea. Nothing 
certain is known about the story of this mosaic, except that 
it came to the National Museum in Rome, in 1870, from 
the so-called Kircher Museum at the Collegio Romano of 
the Jesuits. At the time of transfer, no catalogue or 
inventory was found ; yet it is known that most of the 
mosaics in the Kircher Museum had originally come from 
a Roman villa situated near ancient Tusculum (the modern 
Frascati) in a property belonging to the Jesuits and called 
La Rufinella. The villa was excavated in 1740, and in 
course of these excavations it is believed that not only our 
mosaic with the basket of citrus fruits was unearthed, but 
also a complete series of other mosaic pictures representing 

21 PZ, p. 143. 2-2 ad, p. 267. 

2-1 I am indebted for the determination of the birds in question 
to Mr, I. Aharoni, lecturer in Zoology at the Jerusalem Hebrew 
University. 
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Bacchus (Dionysos) making war upon the Indians, which 
are now also kept in the Museo delle Temie in a room 
i. adjoining that where our mosaic of Plate I is to be seen. 

The Greek legend of the triumphal expedition of Dionysos 
to India is of post-Alexandrian origin, and is closely con- 
nected with the Indian campaign of Alexander the Great, 
whom the legend idealizes in the guise of Dionysos as the 
carrier of Hellenic culture to the Barbarians of the distant 
East. It seems obvious that there must have been some 
close personal connection between the owner of the 
Tusculan villa and the countries beyond the Red Sea. One 
is tempted to imagine him as a retired Greek India- 
merchant, who, having made his fortune by trading in 
f; Eastern delicacies and other luxuries, built himself, in 

keeping with the fashion of the day, a luxurious villa in 
the most exclusive of Roman summer resorts, yet that, in 
I an endeavour to idealize — in this city over which the spirit 

! of Cicero still hovered — the utilitarian and mercantile 

i character of his Eastern journeys, he had the floors of his 

rooms decorated with pictorial representations of the 
legend commemorating the Indian triumphs of his great 

1 compatriot, the culture-bearer Alexander. 

2 An unidentified and undated commentator of the works 

j of Nicander of Colophon — a Greek poet, physician and 

jj grammarian of the second century b.c. — wrote the follow- 

ing curious comment on verse 533 of that author’s 
Alexipharmaca: “melon (apple), that is xht medikon 
melon (Median apple), that is to say, the nerantzion’'^^ 
Nerantzion was the Byzantine, and is to this day the Greek 
name for the sour orange. It is a pity that it has not been 
found possible to determine even approximately the period 
at which this note was written, for it might have furnished 
a most valuable written confirmation of the early introduc- 
tion of the orange into Europe. It is true that all known 
scholiasts of Nicander belong to an age previous to the 
third century a.d.; but there is nothing to prove that the 
note in question was the work of one of them, for it may 
have been added by a later editor. Yet, where the written 
word fails us, the picture provides an unambiguous answer 
to our questions. The frescoes and mosaics of first centuiry 

21 LE, p. 106 of the second part of the volume, containing the 
scholia. 
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Italy which have been described in the preceding pages 
show conclusively that oranges and lemons were known in 
that country, at least, from the time of the Flavian 
emperors onwards ; and that, in addition to the citron-tree, 
at least the orange-tree was cultivated there, but bore 
neither fruit nor even flowers ; also, that oranges, lemons, 
and limes were considered as of Indian origin, I shall now 
endeavour to show that additional arguments in support of 
these conclusions are to be derived from a critical examina- 
tion of a number of references in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
literature, which hitherto were believed to apply only to 
the citron. 

Gallesio was the first modern writer to point out that 
when the lemon was first introduced — as he thought, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages — into Southern Europe, it was 
apparently looked upon as a variety of the citron and 
called by the generic name of citrus : “ Indeed we meet 
it in the writings of the botanists under the name of citrus 
limon (lemon-citron), or of mala limonia (lemon-apple), 
and sometimes under that of citrus medica (Median 
citron), a name given indiscriminately, now to the lemon- 
tree, now' to the citron-tree, now to the orange-tree, and 
very often to the whole genus,” Jewish and Arab medical 
writers of the Middle Ages occasionally call the lemon a 
citron {turunjf^’, Mattioli, an Italian botanist of the six- 
teenth century, calls oranges citroni as well as arangi,^' 
whilst he uses the term cedro as the Italian generic name; 
in the Latin writings of Giorgio Mirlani called Merula — 
a fifteenth century Italian humanist and classical scholar 
— and of Judocus Flondius — a Dutch geographer of the 
early seventeenth century — oranges are termed medici, 
that is, citrons. In Barnabe Googe’s English translation of 
the “ Four Books of Flusbandry ” of the German, 
Conradus Heresbachius, published in London in 1577, w'e 
find the following in a paragraph headed “ Cytrons ” : 
“ The Cytron, called also the Median, the Persian and the 
Assyrian Apple . . . such of them as are yellowe, and of a 
golden colour, they commonly call Oranges : such as are 
of a greenishe pale yellowe, they call Cytrols or Cytruls : 

25 AL, p. 258. 26 jT, III, p. 313. 

27 aL, p. 124. 28 aL, p. 15, footnote I. 

2» KK, 11, V (p. 696). 30 HN, p. 73. 
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those that are long, fashioned like an Eggc, yf they be 
yeilowe, are called Cytrons, yf they be greene, Lymons: 
yf they be very great and round lyke Pomeons, they call 
them Pomecydrons. . . jf Ambyona [Moluccas) 
the natives call the orange “Chinese lemon,” in Barcelona 
oranges are to this day called taronjas, a Catalonian 
adaptation of the Persian and Arabic turunj corresponding 
to the Talmudic atronga, for citron. The present-day 
Arabic term turunj or trunj is applied to the citron in 
Egypt and to the sour orange in Syria; and Linne, the 
father of modern botanical terminology, definitely adopted 
citrus as the name for the whole genus which comprises 
citrons, lemons, limes, oranges, shaddocks, grapefruits, 
kumquats and bergamots. 

All this is but natural and founded on sound logic, and 
the Ancients cannot be expected to have acted differently. 
Just as they considered the citron, together with other 
fruits of round shape such as the quince and the peach, 
as belonging to the family of the apples because the apple 
was the first spherical fruit of large size known to them, 
so when they iDecame acquainted with the orange and the 
lemon — whose close relationship with the citron they 
could not fail to notice at once — they could not conceive 
these fruits as being anything else but varieties of the 
citron, differing from the latter only in shape, colour, or 
origin. When Monardes, a Spanish botanist of the 
sixteenth century, maintains that oranges are obtained 
by grafting citron branches on pomegranate stock, he 
only follows the opinions of Florentinus (c. a.d. 220),®^ of 
the latter’s follower Diophanes [c. a.d. 350),®® and even of 
Palladius himself,®® all of whom, when speaking of grafting 
citron-twigs on pomegranate or mulberry stock as a means 
of obtaining “red citrons,” were undoubtedly using this 
latter term to describe the orange in the same manner as, 
a thousand years later, Ibn lyas (1448 — c. 1524), in his 
History of Egypt, designated as “ French red lemon ” the 
peculiar, tasteless variety of sweet orange which is to this 
day termed hurtiiqan fransawi (i.e. French orange) in 
Palestine and in Egypt.®’ The Babylonian Talmud, in 


SL HG, p. 91. ®2 Runiphius, quoted by AD, p. 219. 

33 AL, p. 230. 3'* GL, X, vii. ®3 gL, X, Ixxvi. 

3G LQ, TV, X. 37BK, p, 117. 
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dealing widi the most effective remedies against poisoning 
through snake-bites, makes the following recommenda- 
tion: “ Take a sweet citron [atroga halitha), empty it of its 
contents, fill it with honey, place it on burning coals, and 
then eat it; ” on the other hand, the Persian physician 
Abu-Mansur Muwaffaq tells us, in his “ Book of the 
Foundations of the True Properties of the Remedies” 
(about A.D. 970), that in his days oranges were commonly 
called “ sweet lemons.”^® It is probable, therefore, that the 
Talmudic expression “sweet citrons” also refers to oranges, 
that is to say, that sweet oranges were already grown in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia during the early centuries of 
the Christian era. That oranges, either sour or sweet, were 
grown in these countries in Roman times, seems to be 
clear from another passage of the Talmud, where it is 
said that “ the spherical citron ” is not to be used for 
ritual purposes; for the “ spherical etrog ” of the Talmud 
is very probably the same as the “round utruj" of the 
early Arab writers, and this was certainly an orange.'^^ It 
may also be that Hesychios — a fourth century Greek 
grammarian of Alexandria — is referring to the orange 
when he speaks of the kitrion (literally, citron) as an 
“ Indian apple.” 

On the other hand, Virgil speaks of a “ citron of bitter 
juice and lingering taste,” which he calls felicia mala, i.e, 
the apple of Arabia Felix, this being the name given by the 
Ancients to the fertile coastal districts of western and 
southern Arabia. Similarly Pliny mentions “ citron ” 
trees bearing a sour apple.^^ But during the early centuries 
of the Christian Era the fertile coast lands of southern 
Arabia were also called Ethiopia, no doubt owing to the 
strong racial affinities existing between their inhabitants 
and those of the opposite portion of the African coast, as 
well as, perhaps, to the fact that the countries on the two 
opposite coasts of the Red Sea have on several occasions 
formed part together of the Abyssinian or Ethiopian 
Empire. Now, both the Babylonian and the Jerusalem 

-a OR, Sabbath, 109b. 

89 According to Freitag’s “ Arabic Lexicon,” quoted in LL, II, 
271 b. 

‘io OR, Succ. 36a. See pp. 123-125. 42 lU, art. “ Citroiie.” 
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Talmuds contain references to the “ Ethiopian citron ” 
[ka-ctrog ha-kushi) as distinct from the ordinary citron 
grown in Palestine, it being the view of Rabbi Isaac Bar 
Hakulah, a third century Palestinian Aniora — viz., 
expounder of the Mishnah or oral tradition— that 
“ Ethiopian citrons actually imported from abroad are not 
fit for ritualistic use, but that those grown in Palestine from 
Ethiopian seeds or stock may be used.^^ In Babylonia, 
where the Palestinian-grown fruit could obviously be 
obtained only with some difi&culty, the “ Ethiopian citron ” 
was considered as ritually acceptable.**’ “ Apples of 
Yemen ” are mentioned in the twelfth century by the 
Spanish-Arab agronomist Ibn al-Awam as one of a series 
of citrus fruit such as citrons, oranges, lemons, of which 
he gives an extensive list under the heading of “ citrons 
and Yemen is an important section of precisely that part 
of Arabia which the Ancients called Ethiopia. It seems 
not at all unlikely that by the Ethiopian fruit of the 
Talmud either the lemon or the sour lime was meant; 
an important watercourse near Mecca,'*® along the banks of 
which excellent sour limes are grown, is called the Wady 
Limim (= River of Limes), a fact which certainly seems 
to point to an old established culture of the tree. We may, 
I think, safely consider Rabbi Isaac Bar Plakulah’s reference 
to “ Ethiopian citrons ” grown in Palestine as evidence 
of the fact that the lemon or the sour lime were grown 
in that country before the third century a.d., a view which 
receives strong additional support from the presence of 
lemons as a decorative motif on sculptured stones of the 
beautiful second century synagogue at Capernaum, on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee (Plate XXIX), And if the 
lemon or the lime was actually grown on the Arabian 
shores of the Red Sea and in Palestine, it is only natural 
that we should find it quoted by Virgil and Pliny and 
depicted on frescoes or mosaics at Pompei and at 
liisculum, and that the Roman gardeners should have at 
an early date succeeded in growing the tree from seeds of 
imported fruits if not from cuttings. 

The detailed study of the mosaic from Pompei repro- 
duced on Plates XXVII and XXVIII, has led us to conclude 

•^-■5 OS, Succoth, S3b. *8 OR, Succah, 36a. 
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that by the middle of the first century a.d. or shortly after- 
wards the orange tree, whilst being already cultivated in 
Italy, did not blossom there nor consequently ])ear fruit. 
We shall now see that sometime between the latter part 
of the first and the beginning of the fourth century this 
difficulty had been overcome and Italian gardeners had 
succeeded in obtaining oranges from trees grown in the 
country. . 

In or about the year a,d. 330 there died in Rome the 
lady Gonstantia, a daughter of the emperor Constantine, 
the Great (306-337), To accommodate the mortal remains 
of his favourite child, the Emperor built a mausoleum, 
which during the Middle Ages was converted into a church 
and dedicated to “ Santa Constanza ” ; it contains some of 
the finest Roman mosaics still extant. Constantine was 
the first Roman emperor to adopt the Christian faith and 
to make it the official religion of the State; the decoration 
of the ceiling of “ Santa Constanza " represents, therefore, 
the earliest Christian mosaics in existence,^® and as there 
had been as yet neither time nor opportunity for the 
elaboration of designs more in keeping with the austere 
mood of the new faith, the artists to whom the Emperor 
entrusted the task of beautifying the building simply 
continued to use as their principal decorative themes the 
same fruits, birds, shells, dancers, grape-harvesting 
amoretti and Psyches, which had been the favourite 
subjects of the picturesque and frivolous Alexandrian 
school of pagan painters. Indeed, as one looks at these 
pictures, one begins to understand the sixteenth century 
archaeologists who mistook the mausoleum of Constantine’s 
daughter for a temple of Bacchus,®^ In one of the sections 
(Plate XXX) of the vaulted ceiling of the circular gallery 
surrounding the rotunda, it seems as though the artists, 
perhaps at the request of the Emperor himself, had taken 
pains to bring together all that the young princess had 
enjoyed playing with or looking at: branches of various 
trees, flowers of many plants, fruits from the North and 
the South, birds of every hue, shells and small amphorae 
of varied shapes, and, near the upper fringe of the picture, 
what appears to have been the princess’s own hand-mirror. 
Amongst the fruits, citrons and oranges (Plate XXXI), and 
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lemons (Plate XXXII) occupy a conspicuous place, all of 
ineiii still attached to freshly cut branches covered with 
green leaves, an unassailable proof of the fact that in fourth- 
century Italy oranges and lemons were actually grown. 
The citrons are in some cases fully ripe, of a beautiful 
yellow colour ; in others, they are caught by the artist 
at that particular moment of their development when their 
stem-end half is already green whilst the part towards the 
pistil is still of that dark purple colour characteristic of 
the fruit in the early stages of its growth. Strings of gold 
mosaic cubes are used to heighten the brilliance of the 
yellow colour of citrons and lemons alike. 

In A.D. 553 Italy was conquered by the Byzantine generals 
Belisarius and Narses with the help of Lombard auxiliaries. 
Belisarius having been recalled, Narses took charge of the 
administration. His regime, however, was unpopular, and 
in 565 he was recalled to Greece, the Emperor’s order 
being accompanied by an insulting message from the 
Empress. Narses, infuriated, thereupon sent messengers 
to the Lombards in Pannonia bearing some of the fruits 
of Italy and inviting them to enter the land which bore 
such goodly produce. Hence came the invasion of Alboin 
in 568, which wrested the greater part of Italy from the 
Byzantine Empire. Leo of Ostia, in his chronicle of 
the monastery of Monte Cassino, says, no doubt on 
the strength of some old tradition, that it was “cedar 
apples ” — a term by which any citrus fruit may have been 
meant — that Narses sent to the Lombards in order to 
tempt them to come to his assistance,®^ The Lombard 
invasion resulted in the utter economic ruin of the country 
and in the practical annihilation of all the splendour and 
beauty with which Roman wealth, wedded to Greek taste, 
had covered the face of the land. Tire palatial buildings 
and luxurious gardens of the rich were wiped out of exist- 
ence, and together with other delicate plants citron and 
orange trees disappeared from the Italian landscape, 
except in Sicily, Sardinia, and in the region of Naples, 
which remained in Byzantine possession and where, 
owing to more favourable climatic conditions, the trees 
had become completely naturalized. They appear to have 
maintained themselves also in a few isolated and excep- 
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tionally well-sheltered corners around the Italian lakes ; 
for Paul the Deacon (Paulus Diaconus), the historian of 
the Lombards, who between 770 and 780 spent a few 
years in a monastery on Lake Como, has left us a short 
poem in which, after describing various fruits that grew 
in the gardens beside the lake, said that the “ Persian 
apple ” or “ citron ” excelled them all in point of fragrance ; 

“ Vincit odore suo delatum Perside inahmi ; 

Citreon has omnes vincit odore suoP 

Whether the existence, at Florence, in the tenth century, 
of a family bearing the name of Cedernelli ( = little citrons) 
and carrying three citrons in its coat-of-arms — the name 
and seal of one Nero, son of Radolpho de Cedernelli, are 
found in a deed dated 1037 — ought to be taken as evi- 
dence of the survival of citron culture in Tuscany, or only 
as indicating that the family of the Cedernelli was in some 
way connected with the trade in citrons between regions 
further south, where the fruit was grown, and Jewish 
communities established in northern countries, is now 
difficult to decide. 

Nothing definite is known of the culture of citrus fruits 
in Spain in the early Christian era. It is of course only 
reasonable to suppose that efforts were made to acclimatize 
in the peninsula the different citrus varieties as soon as, or 
shortly after, their culture had become established in Italy. 
The earliest direct reference to citriculture in Spain, which 
I have been able to discover, is to be found in the 
“ Etymologiae ” of Isodorus Hispalensis — a native of 
Cartagena and Bishop of Seville from 596 to 636 — where 
mention is made of the “ Median tree ” arbor) 

without any details enabling us to form an opinion as to 
whether the author refers specifically to the citron, or to 
citrus trees generally. 

If, in spite of the destruction wrought by the barbarian 
invasions, the culture of citrus fruits continued to maintain 
itself in some corners of Italy or Spain or on the islands 
situated near the coasts of these countries, it is probably 
TO the activities of the Jews that we are in the main in- 
debted for this survival. Although Granada and Tarra- 
gona were known in early days as “Jews’ Towns.” the 
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Jews of Spain did not live only in the dries ; many of them 
were established on the land, where they had vineyards 
and orchards.''"' Bishop Severus of Cologne refers in a.d. 
418 to one Theodore, a Jew, who had set out, some time 
previously, on a journey to Majorca — one of die Balearic: 
Islands opposite the east coast of Spain — in order to visit 
the properties which he owned there.'"'** About two 
hundred years later, the letters of Pope Gi'egory I speak of 
Jewish farmers in Lombardy who occupy many Christian 
workmen on their lands ; he writes to the Bishop of Luna, 
in Tuscany, that he does not want Christian peasants to be 
slaves, but only serfs [coloni) on the farms of the Jewish 
landowners he refers to large numbers of Jewish coloni 
engaged in cultivating the lands of the Roman Church in 
Sicily.®® What sort of tree would Jews in the Mediterranean 
countries grow on their farms if not jialms and citron- 
trees, for the sake of the palm branches and the citrons 
that were indispensable to themselves and to their lirethren 
in central and northern Europe in connection with the 
Feast of Tabernacles? It will be shown in later chapters 
that the trade in ritual citrons between the south anti the 
north of Europe has hardly ever ceased throughout the 
two thousand years of the Jewish Dispersion, and that it 
was mainly carried on by a special class of merchants 
who would travel each year, from the great centres of 
Jewish population in Austria, Germany, or Poland, to Italy, 
Provence, or Spain for the purpose of selecting in person 
the “ chosen from amongst the chosen ” of citrons, the spot- 
less, unblemished fruit which the Law prescribed. It 
seems only plausible to assume that it was on a similar 
errand that Theodoras of Cologne travelled south in 418, 
and that the Balearic Isles were amongst the countries 
where citrons were commercially grown at the time. 


'"'5 Graetz, Gesch. d. Juden, V, 3, p. 54 IF, 

56 G. Caro, Die Juden in ihrer wirtschaftUchen Beiatigung im 
MiUelalter, 1904, p. 423, quoted by NO, p, 113. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Rise of Islam and the Revival of Citriculture in 
THE Mediterranean World. 

In a,d. 622 occurred the so-called Hijra, Mohammed’s 
flight from Mecca to Medina, which was destined to 
become the zero hour of the Mohammedan era, and within 
less than a hundred years the Prophet’s followers succeeded 
by a series of as brilliantly conceived as they were ruth- 
lessly prosecuted campaigns, to build up on the ruins of 
the Persian, Byzantine, and Vandal dominions in Asia and 
Africa and of the Visigothic kingdom in Spain, an empire 
of their own, stretching, as one continuous block of 
Moslem provinces, from the Indus to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The natural fertility and accumulated wealth of the 
Persian and Byzantine possessions as well as the sensuous 
luxury of their city-life could not but exert a powerful 
fascination upon the stern and sober sons of the desert. 
After the murder of Ali, the fourth Caliph, his successor 
Moawiya — the founder of the dynasty of the Omayyads 
(a.d. 661-749) — transferred the seat of the caliphate and the 
capital of the empire from desert-bound Medina to 
Damascus, that is, to the very town which according to 
tradition, the Prophet Mohammed, on beholding it from 
afar, refused to enter from fear of the dangerous tempta- 
tions which its opulence held in store. Abu Jafar el 
Mansur (745-775), the second Caliph of the Abbasid 
dynasty which followed that of the Omayyads, moved 
the seat of power to Mesopotamia and founded, in 762, 
Baghdad as the new capital of the empire; the reign of his 
son Mahdi (775-785) marks the beginning of the golden 
age of Arab civilisation in the East, with Baghdad as its 
centre and Harun al Rashid (786-809), of “ A Thousand 
and One Nights ” fame, as its best known figure. With 
the marked capacity of the Semite to adapt himself to 
almost any change of environment and condition, and 
served by Byzantine engineers and Persian architects and 
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ganlcncrs, the onc-timc dwellers of tents became some ol 
the world’s greatest builders, the remnants of whose magic 
cities and enchanted gardens, however severely rime has 
dealt with them, to this day draw annually thousands of 
admiring visitors to the ancient capitals of Moslem mon- 
archies; Cairo and Kairouan in northern Africa, Seville, 
Granada, and Cordova in Andalusian Spain. 

It was in the sight of evergreen trees and in the sound 
of running water that the children of the waterless deserts 
found their chief enjoyment; and so the association of 
water in all possible shapes and forms — fountains playing 
in the courtyards, the living-rooms, or the reception halls 
of their houses and palaces, irrigation channels meandering 
amongst the trees and flowering shrubs of their gardens, 
artificial cascades gently dripping or wildly rushing down 
long flights of stone steps in their terraced parks — with 
evergreens such as cypress and myrtle, oleander and rose, 
citron, lemon and orange, became the main source of 
inspiration and the favourite theme of the townplanners 
and the architects throughout the Moslem world-empire. 

Abd ur-Rahman I (755-788), the founder of the 
Omayyad dynasty in Spain, imported not only from his 
native Syria, but even from India, rare shrubs and seeds 
for the gardens of his newly-built capital, Cordovad One 
of his successors, Abd ur-Rahman III (932-961), whose 
reign marks the zenith of Moslem civilisation in Spain, 
was the creator of Cordova’s fairy daughter-city, Medinat 
az-Zahrah, so named in honour of the Caliph’s favourite 
slave-girl az-Zahrah {“ the Splendid One ”), a collection 
of marvellous palaces amidst still more marvellous 
gardens, where water gushed over cjuick-silvcred glass to 
glisten in the sun, and rare birds of brilliant plumage, 
invisibly netted, darted about, and which it took ten 
thousand workmen twenty-five years to complete.^ In or 
about 976, the Grand-Vizier al-Mansur, having added the 
last seven aisles to Abd ur-Rahman I’s great mosque — the 
so-called “ Mosque of the Omayyads ” — at Cordova, the 
largest and most rriagnificent temple of all Islam, ^ com- 
pleted also its famous Patio de los Naranjos, i.e. Court of 
the Orange Trees (Plate XXXIII), with its nineteen rows 
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of bitter orange trees, each of which leads up to one of the 
nineteen arched openings of the Mosque, so that the rows 
of trees in the “ Orange Tree Court ” appear as a direct 
continuation of the rows of columns in the interior, a 
perfect example of that inter-weaving of building and 
planting which is one of the characteristic features of 
Moslem garden-craft. In Seville we find a similar Patio de 
los Naranjos (Plate XXXIV), in front of the Cathedral, 
once a Mosque; not far from the latter the Moorish palace 
of the Dukes of Alba, set in a miniature forest of orange 
trees and myrtles, recalls the days, early in the thirteenth 
century, when — ^in the words of the geographer Ismail 
Ibn Mohammed al-Shakandi, quoted in the Nafh et Tib 
(“ The Breath of the Scents ”) of the Moroccan historian 
Maqqari — “most of the houses of Seville, not to say all, 
were abundantly provided with running waters, and 
spacious .courts planted with fruit trees, such as the 
orange, the lemon, the lime, and the citron . . At 
the Alcazar of Seville, the Moorish citadel {al kasr) rebuilt 
by King Pedro the Cruel of Castille, the vaulted 
grottoes, where, if legend be true, that king’s famous 
mistress Maria de Padilla used to bathe, are, as in the days 
of the veiled sultanas, surrounded by gardens which are 
one mass of lemon and orange trees; one of the latter, 
which grows close to the windows of the quaint “ Pavilion 
of Charles V” and amidst trees planted by that monarch, 
carries a label with the following inscription : Una 
Constanta tradicion atribuye a este naranjo la antiguedad de 
seis siglos (Reinando Don Pedro I de Castilla 1360-70), i.e. 
a long tradition ascribes to this tree the age of six centuries, 
having been planted duidng the reign of Don Pedro I of 
Castille, 1360-70. In Malaga as well, Ibn Batutah has 
described the principal mosque, the court of which “ was 
famous for its beauty and was planted with orange trees 
of an extraordinary size.”^ But nowhere has a more 
effective use been made of the decorative value of citrus 
trees than in Granada, that latest dazzling jewel of Spanish- 
Moslem civilization on its decline, where the Moors made 
their last hopeless stand against the crusading armies of 
Isabella the Catholic of Castille and her husband Ferdin- 
and of Aragon. At the Alhambra— the “ Red ” Citadel — 
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the ‘‘ Lion Court ” has lost the dwarf orange trees with 
tvhich it is said to have originally been planted ; but the 
small and homely “ Garden of the’ Princess Lindaraja ” 
(Plate XXXV), of exquisite privacy, still hides its fountain 
amongst a thicket of lemon-trees and cypresses, and the 
marble-lined canal of the ineffably peaceful “ Court of 
Myrtles (Sahat al-rajaMri) or of the Pool ” (al-birka) (Plate 
XXXVI), its smoothness never disturbed by a ripple, 
mirrors the same beautiful hedge of myrtles, the same few 
lonely orange-trees, the graceful arches, the glittering 
mosaics of the niches, the bright openwork of the stuccoed 
w'alls, which the Venetian ambassador in Spain, Navagero, 
described in 1526.“ Oranges and lemons reign supreme 
in the hanging gardens of the Generalife, the one-time 
summer residence of the kings of Granada, which stands 
practically intact in all its original beauty, owing to its 
having been given — along wdth a beautiful Christian 
damsel — to an aristocratic Moor who had turned Christian 
and traitor to his country. “ Granada ” — so writes Peter 
Martyr, the confidential secretary of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in a letter dated from that city— “ stands in my 
opinion higher than any other town under the sun, ... 
it enjoys an eternal autumn, it is adorned with citrus trees 
bearing golden apples of all sorts, and with pleasant glades, 
so that it vies with the Gardens of the Hesperides.” 

Sicily was conquered by the Moslems from the 
Byzantines during the ninth century. In the year 1002, 
a prince of Salerno, in the Gulf of Naples, was besieged by 
a Moslem army when a troop of Norman pilgrims on their 
way back from the Holy Land helped him to drive the 
enemy off. In order to revenge himself upon the Moslems, 
when the Normans proceeded on their journey homewards 
he sent with them an embassy carrying valuable presents 
including poma citrina, i.e. “ citrus apples ” — either citrons 
or oranges or lemons — to the Duke of Normandy in order 
to tempt the latter to come and conquer the countries 
where these beautiful golden fruits were grown.® The 
Normans responded to the suggestion, and before the 
century had come to a close they had succeeded in wrest- 
ing from the Moslems all their possessions in southern 
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Italy and in Sicily. But during the two hundred years 
or so of its rule Islam had succeeded in so thoroughly 
impressing the stamp of its own culture upon the island 
and its people, that the new conquerers were soon entirely 
assimilated by the civilization of the conquered. The 
fondness of the first Norman rulers of Sicily for Moslem 
art, literature, and manners — some of them went so far 
as to dress in Arabic style and keep a harem — brought 
them into violent conflict with the Church but won for 
them the love of their Moslem subjects, and many a 
Sicilian poet of Arabic speech sang their praises in poems 
some of which contain delightful pen-pictures of the royal 
castles and villas of the time, which were undoubtedly 
built by Moslem architects.® A particularly charming 
piece is that in which the poet Abd ur-Rahman Ibn 
Mohammed Ibn Omar (c. a.d. 1160) of Butera, extols the 
beauties of the Villa Fawara (now called Mare Dolce), near 
Palermo, whose gardens were traversed by nine brooks 
ending in a miniature lake in the centre of which a white 
pavilion stood on an island entirely planted with orange- 
trees : 

. . The oranges of the island are like blazing fire 
amongst the emerald boughs, 

And the lemons are like the paleness of a lover who 
has spent the night crying because of the absence 
(of his beloved).” 

A similar theme is found in the finest of all Moslem 
buildings in Sicily, Al- Aziza, “ the Beloved One ” — known 
to-day as the “ Villa La Ziza ’’-—near Olivuzza. The 
Florentine architect and traveller Leandro Alberti, who 
saw it in 1525 when it still stood almost intact in its 
original beauty, has left a minute description of its 
buildings as well as of the park where, as at the Villa 
Fawara, “ hidden away amongst extensive gardens of 
lemon, citron, orange, and other fruit trees ” lay a small 
lake containing a little island on which stood a beautiful 
domed pavilion connected by a stone bridge with the 
land, and by a flight of marble steps with the water.” ^ ‘ 
Orange-trees must also have been one of the outstanding 

9 NL, 11, p. 257. 

^0 by, p_ 584. For the Italian translation see BX, TIT, p. 757. 
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Ceatures in the gardens of the royal palace at Palermo, 
called the Ciibba (Arabic for “ dome ”); for Nicolaus 
Specialis, who towards the end of the fourteenth century 
wrote a history of Sicily, says, in describing the devastation 
wrought in 1383 in the region of Palermo by the army of 
the Duke of Calabria, that “the soldiers did not even spare 
the old sour apple trees which the people call oranges 
(acripomontm arhores, quos viilgo araiigias vocanl) and 
which in ancient times adorned the royal palace of 
Gubba.” In some places the very roads seem to have 
been lined with orange-trees, for a Via de Arangeriis (i.e. 
Street of the Orange Trees) near the village of Patti, is 
found mentioned in a deed of the year 1094.^^ 

As in Spain and Sicily, so in the other parts of the 
Moslem world. In northern Africa, the palace of the 
sultan of Morocco was surrounded by large patios in which 
the people, on days of public audience by the prince, were 
allowed to take the air amongst beautiful fountains, orange- 
trees, and myrtles,^^ whilst in Baghdad the Caliph Qaher 
(931-932) had, in one of the courts of the palace, a beautiful 
little garden “ about a jarib (= a third of an acre) in 
extent, which he had planted with orange trees brought 
from Basrah and Oman, of such kinds as have been 
imported from the lands of India, whose interlaced 
branches were loaded with red and yellow fruit glittering 
like stars above a parterre of exotic plants, of balsamines 
and flowers,” a little paradise indeed which Qaher cher- 
ished to such a degree that, having been deprived of the 
throne and blinded by his nephew Radi Billah, in order 
to prevent the latter from enjoying the beautiful orchard 
he pretended to have buried there an important treasure, 
to obtain possession of which Radi promptly had the 
whole garden dug up so that all the trees were destroyed. 

As to Egypt, I shall confine myself to cpiote, from the 
“ Tale of Ali Nur ed-Din and Miriam the Girdle-Girl ’’ 
in Burton’s version of the Thousand Nights and a Night, 
the delightful description of a garden in Cairo, “ wherein 
was ail that soul desireth and that eye charmeth . . . and 

12 OH, col. 1,068 ff. (Book VII, ch. xvli). i3 BX. II, p. 445. 

11 Mar mol Carvajal’s Descripcion de Africa, II, 31 (quoted by 
NL, II, p. 266). 

!■> KE, VIII, pp. 335-338. JJ, p. 258. 

16 DN, vm. pp. 271-272. 
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in that garth grew blood oranges . . * whereof quoth the 
enamoured poet: 

Red fruit that fill the hand, and shine with sheen 
Of fire, aibe the scarf-skin’s white as snow. 

’Tis marvel snow on fire doth never melt 
And, stranger still, ne’er burns this living lowe! 

And quoth another and quoth well : 

And trees of Orange fruiting ferly fair 
To those who straitest have their charms surveyed; 
Like cheeks of women who their forms have decked 
For holiday in robes of gold brocade. 

And yet another as well: 

Like are the Orange-hills when Zephyr breathes 
Swaying the boughs and sprays with airy grace, 
tier cheeks that glow with lovely light when met 
At greeting-tide by cheeks of other face. 

And a fourth as fairly: 

And fairest Fawm, we said to him “ Portray 
This garth and oranges thine eyes survey.” 

And he, “Your garden favoureth my face, 

Who gathereth orange gathereth fire alway.” 

In that garden too grew citrons, in colour as virgin gold, 
hanging down from on high and dangling among the 
branches, as they were ingots of growing gold; and saith 
thereof the ’namoured poet : 

Hast seen a Citron-copse so weighed adown 
Thou fairest bending roll their fruit on mould; 

And seemed, when Zephyr passed athwart the tree, 
Its branches hung with bells of purest gold? 

And shaddocks that among their boughs hung laden 
as though each w^ere the breast of a gazelle-like maiden, 
contenting the most longing wight, as saith of them the 
poet and saith aright: 

And shaddock mid the garden-paths, on bough 
Freshest like fairest damsel met my sight; 

And to the blowing of the breeze it bent 
Like golden ball to bat of chrysolite. 

Burton’s footnote : Arab. “Ikyan,” the living gold which is 
supposed to grow in the ground. 
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And the lime sweet of scent, which rcscmblcth a hen’s 
egg, bat its yellowness ornamenteth the ripe fruit, and its 
fragrance hearteneth him who plucketh it, as saith the 
poet who singeth it: 

Seest not the Lemon, when it taketh form, 

Catch rays of light and all the gaze constrain; 

Like egg of pullet which the huckster’s hand 
Adorneth dyeing with the salfron-stain? ” 

Yet, if the Arab or Moorish gardeners' fondness for 
citrons, oranges, and lemons was primarily due to the 
charm that lay in the graceful hearing of these trees, in 
the juicy brightness of their evergreen leaves, in the sweet 
and lingering fragrance of their blossoms, the phenomenal 
expansion of citriciilture in Moslem countries can only be 
explained by considerations of a more utilitarian nature, 
such as the numberless uses that could be made of the 
fruit, the flowers, and the leaves in medicine, in gas- 
tronomy, and in the manufacture of scents. 

In the year 765, one Jorjis Bakhtishu, the head of the 
medical school and hospital at Gondishapur, in Persia — a 
famous seat of learning founded by Nestorian Christians 
in Sassanid times — came, together with his family and a 
number of his pupils, to Baghdad, whither he had been 
called in order to attend the Caliph al-Mansur during a 
serious illness.^® Prompted by this prince, Jorjis and his 
pupils translated into Arabic a number of Persian books 
on medicine. Under Mansur’s successors Harun al-Rashid 
and Mamun, this work was continued on a much larger 
scale, and since Nestorian medical science was mainly 
based on Syrian translations of Greek sources, a host of 
translators were soon at work busily turning out Arabic 
versions of the principal medical writings of the Greeks. 
At the same time — possibly as a result of the interest 
aroused by a scientific mission which Yahya ben-Khaled, 
the Barmecide vizier of the Caliph Mahdi and tutor of 
Harun al-Rashid, sent to India for the purpose of studying 
the drugs and other natural products of that country — 
there came to settle in Baghdad a number of Indian 
physicians of repute, the best known of whom was Harun 
al-Rashid’s court physician Manka, the author of an 
Arabic dictionary of Indian remedies.^® Early Arab 

18 EE, p. 19. 19 lY, I, p. 279. 20 ly, I. pp. 279-280. 
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medical science is thus little more than a compilation of 
the teachings of Greek, and to a lesser extent Indian, 
medical writers. But the pharmacopeia of both Greeks 
and Indians was mainly composed of vegetable drugs, and 
so the diffusion of medical knowledge among the Arabic 
speaking nations stimulated everywhere a growing interest 
in botanical studies; and this in its turn led to the appear- 
ance of numerous Arabic translations of Greek and Latin 
works on agronomy, the perusal of which enabled 
horticulturists to improve their cultural methods and 
encouraged them to engage in all sorts of experiments, 
including the acclimatization of plants hitherto not grown 
in their country. 

Conditions, of course, were particularly favourable 
during this period for the expansion of the culture of 
citrus fruits and the importation of new varieties; for the 
constant moving about, between the far-flung provinces 
of the immense empire as well as between the distant 
Moslem communities beyond its frontiers, of military and 
civil officials, of tourists and merchants, and — more perhaps 
than any other factor— of Mecca pilgrims, furnished at 
one and the same time a powerful incentive and unique 
opportunities for ever new naturalizations of exotic plants. 
Never before, not even during the most active period of 
Rome’s trade with India, had the East witnessed so inten- 
sive a commercial activity. As early as the second century 
A.D., Arabs seem to have been engaged in carrying myrrh 
to India, the Malay Archipelago, and China.^^ On the 
other hand, as soon as the Romans had retired from the 
Indian Ocean, the Chinese, whose merchants had hitherto 
gone only as far as Malacca, began to send their own ships 
to the Persian Gulf and Iraq ; in the fourth and fifth 
centuries we find Chinese and Indian vessels frequenting 
a great fair at Batnae, on the Euphrates.^’® Arabia itself 
had also been trading with countries further east in pre- 
islamic times: a sixth century Christian pilgrim reports 
having seen at Clisma (a port near present-day Suez) and 
at Aila (Akabah) vessels that had arrived from India with 
all sorts of produce from that country But the rise of 
Islam and its astounding spiritual and military expansion, 

21 OF, p. 23. rv, p. 480. 22 pz, p. 138. OF. p. 23. 
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one consequence of which was to turn the Indian Ocean 
practically into a Moslem Sea, brought into being new 
facilities for travel and new opportunities for profitable 
trade; as the Spanish traveller Ibn Jubayr, who visited the 
Holy Cities of Arabia in 1183, pointed out, the institution 
of the pilgrimage as an obligation binding on all believers 
resulted in making of Mecca, where religious duties and 
commercial activities have never been considered incom- 
patible, for several months each year a gigantic fair for 
pilgrim-merchants from every country whither Islam had 
penetrated, that is from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific.-^ 
Before the seventh century had come to a close, Arab 
trading settlements had been founded in Ceylon ^ and in 
several ports of the south-east coast of China,-’ notably 
at Khanfti — then near Hangshow — where a century later 
(in 877), according to Abu Zeyd of Siraf, Chinese rebels 
killed 120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christians and 
Parsees, who had established themselves in the city and 
were engaged in trade; after which the centre of Arab 
trade in the Far East was transferred to Calah on the 
Malay Peninsula.-" But India, and in particular the west 
coast of Hindustan, remained the region where Moslem 
trade w^as most active: Mas’udi, describing Scymur, the 
principal commercial emporium on the Malabar coast, 
reports the presence there of a community of about 10,000 
Moslems, natives of Syraf, Oman, Basrah, Baghdad and 
other Arab or Persian cities, not counting those born 
locally of Moslem parents."" At the same time, foreign 
merchants from many countries continued to visit Arab 
ports, particularly x'^den, which Ibn el-Athir, in the twelfth 
century, calls “the mart of India, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, 
Oman, Kerman, and Kish whilst large numbers of 
Jatt, from the lower Indus,"- and many thousands of Zanj — 
black slaves from Zanzibar — were living in the marshy 
regions on the Lower Tigris and Euphrates whither they 
had been brought in the eighth century for the purpose 
of cultivating the farms owned by big absentee Arab land- 
owners. 

HX, p. 120, HY (Italian translation), pp. 95-96. 
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That citrus fruits of chosen varieties were being imported 
from different countries and marketed in the capital of 
Iraq may be seen from a passage in one of the stories of the 
“ Arabian Nights ” — the Tale of the Porter and the three 
Ladies of Baghdad — where we are shown one of the ladies 
stopping at a fruiterer’s shop and buying from him apples 
from Damascus, quinces from Osmanji (in Asia Minor), 
peaches from Oman, cucumbers grown on the Nile, 
“ Egyptian limes and Sultani oranges and citrons.” 
Referring to this passage, Burton says that the Sultani 
oranges had been connected with Sultanyeh city in 
Persian Iraq, which was founded about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, but that “ Sultani ” may simply mean 
“ royal.” It may also be that the reference is to the famous 
loose skinned “King Orange,” the best of all varieties 
of oranges grown in India. Whether these “ Sultan ” or 
“ King ” oranges that were sold in the fruiterers’ shops of 
Baghdad were actually imported from overseas, or whether 
they were growm in Iraq or somewhere along the Persian 
Gulf, we cannot say, though it is just possible that there 
were trees of this variety among those which, according 
to Mas’udi, die Caliph Qaher brought to Baghdad (see 
p. 117). A variety of oranges called “Sultani” is being 
grown to this day at Fodele on the Island of Crete ; it is 
practically seedless, and renowned for its beautiful frag- 
rance and delicate taste. 

The naturalization of Indian oranges in Oman, Basrah, 
and Baghdad did certainly not remain an isolated occur- 
rence : for mediaeval Arabic literature contains a number 
of references to the introduction of exotic plants by 
Moslem rulers at least in Spain and in Sicily, and it would 
be strange indeed if citrons, oranges, and lemons, which 
were sucii an important feature in Moslem garden archi- 
tecture, had not had their share in these importations. 
But how can one account for the fact that, contrarily tt) 
what I have shown in previous chapters to be the case, up 
to this day all writers on the history of citrus fruits have 
held the view that oranges and lemons were altogether 
unknown to the Near East and the Mediterranean wnrld 
until Arabs brought the first trees from India to Iraq in 
the tenth century? 


3^ DN, I, p, 83. 
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111 943, Abu-l-Hassan Ali ibn Huseyii ibn Ali al-Mas'iidi 
of Baghdad, coiiimonly known as Mas’iidi, one of the 
greatest of Arab historians and geographers, having spent 
the best part of his life travelling far and wide throughout 
the Moslem dominions — ^from the shores of the Caspian 
Sea to Madagascar, and from Spain to Ceylon — completed, 
at Fostat in Egypt, the book that was to make him Famous 
for all times, Moruj al-dhahah (“ The Golden Meadows 
an abridged version of his larger encyclopaedic work, now 
lost, entitled Akhbar al-zanimi {“ Memories of the Times 
in which he had brought together all he knew of the 
geography and history of the countries he had visited. In 
the thirty-second chapter of “The Golden Meadows/’ 
which treats of the history of the city of Alexandria, 
Mas’udi, referring to the fact that animals as well as plants 
degenerate when transplanted from their original homes to 
other climates, wrote as follows ; “ Peacocks are remark- 

ably beautiful in India, but, when they are taken to Moslem 
countries and lay eggs far from their native regions, their 
little ones become frail : their feathers lose their bright- 
ness and their variegated colours, and they retain no more 
than a vague resemblance with the peacocks of India. 
This applies only to the males but not to the females. The 
same may be said of the orange (al-ndranj) and the ‘ round 
citron ’ [al-iitnij al miidawzvar) which were brought from 
India after the year 300 (a.d. 912), having been first 
planted in Oman. Thence they were transplanted, to 
Basrah, to Iraq, and to Syria. The trees have now become 
quite common in the houses of the people of Tarsus and 
other of the Syrian frontier towns ; also in Antioch, and 
along the Syrian coast, as well as in Palestine and Egypt, 
where they were unknown before. The fruit, however, 
has lost its original perfume and flavour as also the fine 
colour it shows in India, and this is because of the change 
from the peculiar climate, soil, and water of its native 
land.” On this passage from Mas’udi with its reference 
to “ the orange and the round citron which were brought 
from India after the year 300,” Gallesio and, following 
him, all modern writers on the histoiy of citrus fruits 

86 KE, vol. II, p. 4.38. JI, p. 17. 
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have relied as evidence to prove that it was the Arabs who 
first brought the orange tree from India to western Asia, 
northern Africa, and southern Europe.'-® Yet a critical 
examination of Mas’udi s text does not appear to justify 
the drawing of such a conclusion ; neither is it supported 
by the writings of other Arab authors of the Middle Ages. 

Gallesio was not an Arabic scholar, and Mas’udi’s 
“ Golden Meadows ” was not made accessible to European 
readers until the years 1861-1877, when C. Barbier de 
Meynard and Pavet de Gourteille published the first and 
so far the only existing complete translation of the original 
text. But in 1810, that is, just at the time when Gallesio 
was finishing writing his Tmite du Citrus, the orientalist 
Silvestre de Sacy published a French translation of Abd 
al-Latif’s History of Egypt : it is in one of the footnotes to 
this volume that de Sacy attributes to Mas’udi the state- 
ment that the round citron was brought from India after 
the 3rear 300 a.h., that it was first sown in Oman, and that 
thence it was taken to Basrah in Iraq and to Syria/'’*’ 
But de Sacy’s translation of this passage was based on a 
quotation of Mas’udi by another Arabic writer, Makrizi, 
and not on the original text of Mas’udi ; and Makrizi’s 
quotation, and, therefore, also de Sacy’s translation, were 
faulty. What Mas’udi really wrote is — in the words of 
the excellent translation by the English orientalist Le 
Strange — that Q^her had planted his garden “ with orange 
trees brought from Basrah and Oman, of such kinds as 
have (or, had) been imported from the lands of India.” 

It is clear that the ndranj and the “round citron” were 
grown in Iraq before a.h. 300, and that the high value 
attached by the Caliph Qaher to his own trees was due to 
the fact that these were of new varieties not previously 
known in the country. That this was also the view held 
by later Arab w'riters appears from a statement by the 
historian Ibn-Iyas (1448-c. 1524) who, speaking of the 
various citrus fruits grown in Egypt, says that “ one also 
finds there the French red lemon which was, so it is said, 
brought to Egypt in the year a.h. 300 it is not unlikely 
that the “ French red lemon ’’ mentioned by Ibn-Iyas was 
the same sweet orange of small size, and of poor taste and 
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fragrance, which is to this day known in Palestine, Syria, 
and Egypt as Imrtiiqan fransawi, that is, “ French orange.” 

As to the exact nature of the citrus trees described by 
Mas’iidi as “ round citron ” [al-iitruj al mudawivar), de 
Sacy already remarked that these were probably sweet 
orange-trees, since, according to Makrizi, it is “ when 
speaking of the orange that Mas udi says that the round 
citron was brought from India after the year a.ii. 300 in 
reality, in the manuscript of Makrizi used by de Sacy, the 
text reads “ Mas’tidi reports in his liistory ” 
but de Sacy is certainly right in his suggestion that this 
must be a corruption due to a scribe’s faulty vocalization, 
and that the original sentence of Makruzi must have had 
ff’’ j'JJ! that is j Mas’udi],“ in connection with the orange, 

[reports . . . ].” Reference has already been made (see 
p. 106) to the mention of “ spherical citrons ” in the 
Talmud. The name iitruj was used by the Arabs not 
only for the citron itself but, by extension, for the whole 
genus ; in this latter sense it is the exact equivalent of 
our term citrus, which was used by the Latins, first for 
the citron, and then for the whole genus. A particularly 
good illustration of this use of tdritj as the generic 
name is furnished by a native of the port of Siraf 
on the Persian Gulf, who during the first half of the 
ninth century visited the great Chinese seaport of Canton 
and left a narrative of his voyage — ^it probably furnished 
the foundation for the Arabian Nights tale of Sinbad the 
Sailor — in which he included a list of “ the fruits owned 
by the Chinese in this list there occurs only one name 
for citrus fruits, namely, iilrnj,^ which shows that, since 
the region of Canton (Kwang-Tung) was precisely an 
important orange-growing centre, Suleyman not only must 
have used utruj as a generic term, but considered his com- 
patriots, for whom he wrote his memoirs, to be so familiar 
with oranges and in general with citrus fruits other than 
citrons proper, that he did not think it necessary to draw 
attention to specifically Chinese species not grown in 
Persia or Iraq. Besides, his fellow citizen and more or 
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less contemporary, the physician and botanist Abu Hanifa 
ed-Dinuri (d. a.d. 895),^^ whose observations were mostly 
made in Oman, speaks of the utruj as a tree which bears 
fruit only once each year a description which fits the 
orange not less than the citron tree. Abu Hanifa must have 
written his “ Book of Plants ” at least a quarter of a century 
before the year a.h. 300 (a.d. 912) mentioned by Mas’udi. 
As to the lemon, this is mentioned in the “ Nabataean 
Book of Agriculture” — some thirty years before 
Mas’udi started writing his ‘‘ Golden Meadows ” — and 
it is described there as a round fruit derived from 
the citron. The “ Book of Nabataean Agriculture ” 
was, according to his own statement, written by the Iraqi 
agronomist Abu-Bekr Ahmed Ibn Ali el- Qasdani (i.e. the 
Chaldean or Babylonian), better known as Ibn Wahshiya 
in the year a.h. 291 (a.d. 904)."*® The Arabs called 
Nabataeans the native Aramaic-speaking population of 
the Babylonian plains. Ibn Wahshya, who was of 
Aramaean origin himself, in his desire to prove that the 
ancient Aramaeo-Syrian civilization was superior to that 
of the Arab conquerors, presented his work as a transla- 
tion from Nabataean originals and, in order to strengthen 
his case, he went so far as to quote authorities which 
never existed except in his own imagination. However, 
in spite of these forgeries, his treatise remains a document 
of considerable historical value, seeing that in order to get 
his book accepted as a genuine document he was bound, 
at least in regard to cultural practices and species or 
varieties of plants described, to remain rigorously true to 
actual conditions in his own days as well as to conditions 
in the past such as they were reflected, in the working- 
methods and the traditions of the people.'^'^ That he 
succeeded in achieving this high standard of verisimilitude 
is shown by the fact that the only two other important 
Arab agronomical writers, Ibn al-Awwam of Seville (twelfth 
century) and Ibn el-Beithar (c. 1197-1248) of Malaga, con- 
sidered Ibn el-Wahshiya as a particularly trusttvorthy 
authority on matters of agriculture and did not hesitate 
to quote him often and extensively in their own works. 
The "Book of Nabataean Agriculture ” itself is lost, and 
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whatever we know of it is through Ibn al- Aw wain's and 
I bn el-Bcithar's quotations or through the references made 
to it in the “ Guide for the Perplexed ” of the thirteenth 
century Spanish-] ewish tlieologian, philosopher, and 
physician Maimonides.^^ Now, amongst the list of plants 
cultivated by the Nabataeans, Ibn el-Wahshiya mentions 
not only the citron, Imt also the orange [ndrmij) which he 
describes as a plant of Indian origin,'*’ and the lemon, 
which he calls hasia, adding that limim is the Persian 
name of the fruit since limun is also the term generally 
used by the Arabs, and since in their writings there is no 
trace of the word hasm, the latter appears to hat’e been a 
purely Nabataean name,'''^ a circumstance which would 
point to an old established culture of the lemon in Iraq. 
That it was not only grown, but also known as " lemon,” 
in Egypt before the year a.d. 900, is evident from the 
contents of certain so-called Scalae — ^glossaries of Coptic, 
Greek, and Arabic synonyms — found in Egypt dating 
back to the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries a.d., and 
containing the equation: kortim.os==el-limunS*- All this 
is entirely in keeping with what has been said in the 
previous chapter about the introduction of the culture of 
the orange and the lemon in western Asia during the first 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Mas’iidi left Iraq in the year 913 on his w'ay to India 
and Africa and did not return home for many years. Had 
orange and lemon trees not been growm at all in his native 
country previous to his going abroad, then it would be 
difficult to explain how' he, who made the most careful notes 
of all interesting new plants met in the course of his 
travels, does not make a single reference to oranges and 
lemons so widely grown in India and the Malay States. 
If we, however, assume that he found and tasted in India 
netv varieties of oranges hitherto not known in Arab 
countries, and that on his return to Iraq and Syria he 
found them being grown there already, then we under- 
stand why he could definitely state that their importation 
must have occurred “ after the year 300 ” (a.d. 912), and 
how he was able to compare the quality of the fruit 
produced by trees of these varieties when grown in 
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Moslem lands with that of the fruit produced by trees 
of the same varieties in India.®^ Mas’udi’s “ Golden 
Meadows” terminates with a few lines addressed to 
readers and copyists, begging the former to be lenient in 
their judgment of the book, and the latter to be 
scrupulously faithful in transcribing it. “ As to him — 
so writes the author- — who should dare to alter the 
meaning of this book, confuse the intelligibility of the 
text, or raise doubts about the veracity of any of its 
statements . . . may he suffer Divine wrath and a speedy 
punishment.” It does not seem as if Mas’udi’s curse has 
been altogether effective in preventing his book being 
misunderstood and bis intentions misinterpreted. 

If, therefore, the theory hitherto prevalent, according 
to which oranges and lemons were unknown to the West 
until the Arabs brought the first trees from India, turns 
out to be erroneous, this does not, however, detract in any 
way from the merits of the Moslems in furthering the 
expansion of citriculture throughout the countries under 
their sway and in contributing, both through their own 
example and through the information and advice con- 
veyed in their writings and in those of a number of 
Arabic-speaking Jewish scholars, to revive an interest in 
the growing of citrus fruits amongst the neighbouring 
Christian nations. 

It was Abu Zeyd Hunein ibn-Ishaq (809-873), the son 
of a Christian apothecary of Hira on the Euphrates and 
Court physician to the Caliph Al-Mutawaqqil, who laid 
the foundations of Arab botanical science by translating 
from the Greek into Arabic the medical works of Hippo- 
crates, Galen, and Dioscorides.®'^ His contemporary Abu’l 
Hassan Ali ben Rabban et-Tabary, a Persian Jew converted 
to Islam and a physician of repute said to have been par- 
ticularly well acquainted with the works of Indian medical 
writers, published in the year 850 his Firdus al-hikmah 
(“ the Paradise of Wisdom ”),^® a treatise of medicine and 
hygiene, in which he recommends the use of powdered 
citron seed, or frictions made with a decoction of the peeled 

5^111 another passage, Mas’udi says that in 915, when he visited 
Multan in the Punjab, the Emir of that province was an Arab 
whose family had its home in Oman. 

■>5KN, III, p. 139. HP, II, p. 360. s-MY, pp. 292-293. 
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seeds, for tiic treatment of scorpion bites.'''’ About fifty 
years later (a.d. 904) Ibn Wahshya completed bis “ Book 
(d’ Nabaean Agriculture ” which has already been referred 
to as the earliest work in the Arabic language to mention 
specifically the orange (iidmnj) and the lemon [liasia^ 
limun). Il)n Wahshya not only describes the agricultural 
and horticultural practices of the peasants of the Mesopot- 
amian plains, but mentions also repeatedly the cultural 
methods in use in neighbouring countries such as Persia 
and Egypt,''' The book itself, as already pointed out, is 
now lost and we know of it only through the extracts 
made from it by later writers. According to Maimonides 
“ it is full of the absurdities of idolatrous people, and with 
those things to which the minds of the multitude easily 
turn and persevcringly adhere ; it speaks of talismans, of 
the means of directing the influence of the stars, of witch- 
craft, spirits, and demons that dwell in the wilderness.” 
Yet, in spite of these absurdities, Ibn Wahshya's treatise, 
even through the scanty fragments of it that have been 
preserved, has much to tell us about the various species of 
citrus fruits grown in Iraq in his days. Of the lemon-tree, 
which “ like all other [kinds of citrus] is derived from the 
citron,” he says that ” it bears a fruit that is round 
and of a pleasant smell ; . . . there is a variety of a 
slightly reddish yellow colour.” He describes the orange- 
tree (naranj) as an Indian plant, and declares that “ it 
is grown in a great many countries, especially in those 
having a hot climate ; ... its pulp is sour like that 
of the citron (the term naranj applies, it is clear, strictly 
to the sour orange) ; . . . from its flowers an oil is 
extracted . . . which has the property of driving away 
unpleasant smells.” Ibn Wahshya who, like many 
ancient authors, seems to be taking a particular pleasure 
in imagining all sorts of fantastic unions of plants, says 
that “if a citron branch is grafted on a laurel or on an 
olive it will produce very small citrons, of the size of an 
olive or of a laurel bay,” a description which fits in a 

■''SHU, I, p. 24. WHS, p. 14. 

Part II, Ch. xxix (p. 318). 

59 HS, Vol. I, p. 298 (Ch. VII, Art. xxx). 

fiOHS, Vol. I, p. 301 (Ch. VII, Art. xxxii). 

GiHS, Vol. I, p. 298 (Ch. VII, Art xxx). I-IU, III, p. 357 
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remarkable manner the fruit of the kumquat, or dwarf 
golden orange ” of the Chinese. But these unnatural 
unions, so Ibn Wahshya warns us, will only succeed if 
special precautions are taken : “ When a tree is grafted 
into another at the time of a certain conjunction of sun 
and moon, and is fumigated with certain substances whilst 
a formula is uttered, that tree will produce a thing that 
will be found exceedingly useful. . . . The branch which 
is to be grafted must be in the hand of a beautiful damsel, 
whilst a male person has disgraceful and unnatural sexual 
intercourse with her : during that intercourse the woman 
grafts the branch into the tree,’’ 

Ibn Wahshya was probably just adding the last stroke 
of the pen to his “ Book of Nabataean Agriculmre,” when 
another Baghdadi, Ishaq Ibn Imran, was invited to 
Kairwan, the capital of Tunisia, to act as court physician 
to the last Aghlabite Emir, Ziadet Allah III (903-909), 
surnamed the Parricide. His activities there, which con- 
sisted mainly in supervising the prince’s diet, do not seem 
at all to have been well appreciated, for when Ishtq had 
only been a few years at Kairwan, his fiendish patient, 
after having put him to death by having the veins of his 
arms severed, ordered the body to be nailed to a cross 
where it was left hanging until a bird of prey made its 
nest in it. Yet, during his few^ years spent in Kairwan, 
Ishaq Ibn Imran managed to write an extremely valuable 
“ Treatise of the Simple Remedies,” of which the Munich 
Library possesses a copy (MS. No. 805), and which has 
been drawn upon by most subsequent Arab medical 
waiters, in particular by Ibn al-Beithh who quotes it over 
a hundred and fifty times amongst Ishaq Ibn Imran’s 
many prescriptions we find hot citronade (or lemonade) 
mentioned as a remedy against fever, and citron-peel as 
an appetizer.*'® 

Ishaq Ibn Imran’s pupil, the Egyptian Jew, Isaac Ben 
Shlomoh, better known as Ishaq Ibn Suleyman al-Israeli, 
who had followed his teacher to Kairwan where he spent 
the rest of his life~he died in 932— composed there a 
“Treatise of the Foodstuffs (MS. No. 5086 of the 
National Library at Madrid) which has been for several 

fisjY, Part III, Ch. xxxvii (p. 337). 
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centuries one of the principal reference books in use with 
Arabic speaking doctors. “ The juice of the citron (or 
citrus ?),” says al-Israeli, “ has subtilizing, incisive, and 
refreshing properties ; it extinguishes the inflammation of 
the liver, fortifies the stomach, and excites the appetite ; 
it neutralizes an excess of bile, and causes anxiety, which 
is a consequence of the latter, to disappear ; it slakes thirst 
and arrests bilious evacuations and vomiting. ... If ink 
is dropped on a piece of clothing and the latter is rubbed 
with citron, the ink disappears.*’’'^ Taken internally, the 
juice of the citron is a useful remedy against poisons. . . , 
A decoction made of the seeds, used as a toothwash, has 
a tonic effect on the gums.” 

For nearly a whole century after al-Israeli, citrus fruits 
are not found mentioned in the medical writings of the 
Arabs, the only exception being a ” Book of Remedies,” 
by a Syrian author whom later writers refer to as the 
Damascene, which contains a prescription for extracting 
the essential oils of the peel and the seeds of the sour 
orange.®” But around the year 1030 there appeared 
Avicenna’s “Canon of Medicine” {Qanim fi-Tibb) the 
most widely read and commended of all medical works in 
the Middle Ages, alike in the Arab and in the Latin 
world. Abu Ali el-Huseyn Ibn Sina (980-1037) — Avicenna 
is the name by which he is known in European literature 
— was born in Bokhara, where, after studying philosoph)! 
and medicine when still practically a boy, an almost 
miraculous cure which he effected at the age of seventeen 
made his name famous as that of one of the foremost 
physicians of the age, a reputation which contributed to 
invest his writings with an authority that remained long 
unchallenged. In connection Avith citrus fruits, the 
“ Canon ” contains little that is original, except the state- 
ment that the peel of the citron (or citrus?), kept in one’s 
mouth, not only purifies the breath and makes it pleasant, 
but is a useful preventive against infection by the plague,™ 
and a number of recipes for the use of the juice of the 
sour orange in the preparation of syrups and other 
pharmaceutical mixtures.'^^ 
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Towards the middle of the tvvelfdi century appeared 
the “Treatise of the Simple Remedies ” of Abu Abdullah 
Mohammed ben Mohammed el-Huseiiiy el-Ali Billah, 
better known as the Sherif El-Idrisi, a title due to the fact 
that his family, through their ancestor Idris, claimed 
descent from the prophet Mohammed, through the 
latter’s daughter Fatmah. Idrisi was born in the last 
years of the eleventh century at Ceuta, in Morocco ; he 
visited Spain but lived mostly in Tunis, until King 
Roger II of Sicily invited him to his Court. There, he 
composed his “ Geography ” or, to call it by its correct 
Arabic title, “ The Recreation for Him Who Wishes to 
Travel Through the Countries,” a voluminous work to 
which Idrisi owes his fame as one of the outstanding 
geographical writers of mediaeval Europe. Although as a 
physician he was not a very prominent figure, the scientific 
methods which he applied in all his investigations whether 
geographical or medical, lend a certain value also to his 
” Treatise of the Simple Remedies,” which is found quoted 
more than two hundred times in Ibn el-Beithar’s 
Dictionary.^^ There is not much that is original in Idrisi’s 
notes on citrus fruits, with the exception of one or two 
remarks which I have not noticed in earlier authors, 
namely ; that dried and powdered orange peel, taken with 
hot water, instantly stops colics ; that, taken with olive 
oil, it provokes the expulsion of long intestinal worms ; 
also that the thin rootlets of the orange-tree, dried and 
powdered and taken with wine, are an excellent antidote 
against “poison of a cold nature.”'*^ 

But the most important contribution in Arabic literature 
to the knowledge of the medical properties and use of 
citrus fruits is due to a Cairene Jew, Abii’l Asher Khibat- 
Allah ben Zeyn-ed-Din Muwaffeq ed-Din, commonly called 
Ibn Jamiya, who was personal physician to the sultan 
Salah ed-Din (a.d. 1171-1193) — the Saladin of the 

Crusaders and Richard Lionheart's opponent in Palestine.'^'^ 
The best known of the writings of this distinguished 
scientist — the title of Shems er-Riasat (i.e. the Sun of the 
Elders) which was given to him points to the high esteem 
in which he was held by his contemporaries — is his 
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“ Treatise of the Lemon,” which has been preserved for us 
thanks to its having been bodily taken over and incorpor- 
ated into the “ Dictionary of the Simple Remedies ” of 
the Spanish-Arab botanist, Ibn el-Beithar, whence, early 
in the sixteenth century, it was translated into Latin by 
Andreas Alpagtis and since then repeatedly published; 
at Venice in 1583, at Paris in 1602,''“ at Cremona in 1758^'’ 
” Owing,” writes Ibn Jamiya, “ to its bitterness, its 
astringcncy, and its aromatic properties, the peel of the 
lemon stimulates the appetite, assists digestion, perfumes 
the breath. . . . Lemon juice, especially when used as a 
gargle, is a useful remedy against inflammations of the 
throat, the throttle, the tonsils, and generally against 
angina, . . . also against indigestions, nausea, vomiting, 
headache, and giddiness of bilious origin. It counteracts 
the intoxicating effects of wine. . . . Lemon juice is par- 
ticularly useful to those people with whom, on account of 
weakness of their digestive organs, the use of vinegar does 
not agree ; it is, therefore, a good substitute for the latter. 
... As to syrup of lemon . . . made of lemon juice and 
sugar, this is how it is prepared : put powdered sugar into 
a cauldron, which is best, or into a well-glazed vessel of 
earthenware, or a yellow copper pan, and add for every 
pound of sugar about four drams of milk, or if you have 
no milk, the white of eggs ; having well mixed the lot, 
add water in sufficient quantity and stir until the sugar is 
thoroughly dissolved ; place the vessel on the fire — prefer- 
ably a coal fire — and leave it there until the mixture boils 
and the scum comes up ; remove the latter ; go on in 
this manner until the liquid becomes concentrated ; then 
add lemon juice that has been carefully strained, and if 
necessary a little more sugar according to taste, there 
being persons who prefer only a slight acidity whilst 
others like it more pronounced. . . . Mixed with water 
[this syrup of lemon] quenches one’s thirst and revives 
one’s strength through the nutritious elements of the 
sugar,” ‘ There follow a number of recipes for the prepara- 
tion of lemon drinks to which distinctive flavours are given 
by the addition of quinces or other fruits, or of scented 
herbs such as mint. There is a ring of modernity in Ibn 

7^- AR. 76 AS. 
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Jamiya’s dissertations on the lemon, and he might aptly 
be called the theorist of the art of the preparation and use 
of lemonades. It is also in Ibn Jamiya that we first meet 
with a recipe for preserving lemons, which all subsequent 
writers have copied and which has been widely used 
throughout the Middle Ages and right up to modern 
times: “Take lemons that are fully ripe and of bright 
yellow colour ; cut them open without severing the two 
halves and introduce plenty of fine salt into the split ; 
place the fruits thus prepared in a glass vessel having a 
wide opening and pour over them more lemon juice until 
they are completely submerged ; now close the vessel and 
seal it with wax and let it stand for a fortnight in the sun, 
after which store it away in a cool place for at least forty 
days ; but if you wait still longer than this before eating 
them, their taste and fragrance will be still more delicious 
and their action in stimulating the appetite will be 
stronger.”^^ 

With Ibn al-Beithar, to whom we are indebted for the 
preservation of Ibn Jamiya’s booklet on the lemon, we 
come to the last important Arabic writer who treated of 
the medical virtues and uses of citrus fruits. The greatest 
by far of all Arab botanists, Dhya ed-Din Abu Mohammed 
Abdallah ben Ahmed el-Malaqi, better known as Ibn 
al-Beithar (i.e. the son of the veterinary), was born at 
Malaga in southern Spain — Whence the name el-Malaki — in 
or about 1 197, and devoted himself almost from childhood 
to the twofold study of medicine and botany. In 1219 he 
left his native country and, crossing over into Africa, 
started on a long journey eastward through Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli to Egypt, collecting everywhere 
the plants of the countries and the books of botanical 
writers. On his arrival in Egypt, Malek el-Kamel, the then 
reigning sultan, took him into his service and appointed 
him inspector of the herborists, or, according to another 
t'ersion, chief of the physicians, of Egypt ; taking up his 
headquarters now at Cairo and now at Damascus, he con- 
tinued his travels of exploration, studying in turn the 
plant-life of Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
part of Asia Minor, incessantly and untiringly, and in a 
spirit of scientific thoroughness far in advance of the 
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ordinary standard of the age. His friend and disciple 
Ibn Ali Ossaybiah has written that whilst exploring 
together with Ibn al-Beithar the country around Damascus, 
where they identified many new plants, they always carried 
with them “ the writings of Dioscorides, of Galen, and of 
Ei-Ghafeki, and other similar works.” Ibn al-Beithar was 
in Damascus when death overtook him in 1248.^*' 

It was hy the order of El-Malek’s son and successor 
Es-Salah Najm cd-Din Ayub that Ibn ai-Beithar under- 
toolv the compilation of his principal and most famous 
work, Jami al-Mufrldat, i.e. the “ Dictionary of the Simple 
Remedies,” which is dedicated to that prince.^’ In it the 
author has described in alphabetical order all the vege- 
table, animal, and mineral drugs used in his time, making 
of course, a lavish use of the writings of his predecessors, 
but in each case after taking great care to control 
their statements and to supplement them through personal 
observation. About half of this enormous treatise is made 
up of quotations from Greek sources, in particular from 
the works of Dioscorides and Galen, whose discourses on 
drugs are reproduced in extenso ; the other half comprises 
quotations from Arabic, Jewish, Persian, Syrian, Chal- 
dean, and Indian writers whose works were available at 
the time in Arabic translations. In each case Ibn al-Beithar 
takes care to mention the name of the author from whom 
the quotation is taken, and for every one of the 1,400 
])lants or so of which he treats he mentions all the differ- 
ent Arabic names by which it was known. Since the days 
of Dioscorides until as late as the Renaissance there has 
been produced no work on botany comparable in value or 
importance with the “ Dictionary of the Simple Remedies.” 
Amongst Ibn al-Beithar’s personal contributions to 
medical lore in regard to citrus fruit, the most interesting 
ones are probably some of his notes on citron oil, which 
he recommends as a cure for many evils. “ It has a 
wonderfully warming effect when used in frictions on the 
sole of the traveller’s feet in cold weather ; applied to an 
aching joint, it relieves the pain ; it is useful against 
paralysis, twitches, shivers, cramp, sciatica, pains in the 
joints or in the back, . . . pains in the kidneys caused by 
cold, toothache due to a similar cause . . . ; rubbed into 
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the hair, it stimulates its growth,” And these are the 
different recipes recommended by Ibn al-Beithar for the 
preparation of the precious oil : “ Take a pound of jasmin 
oil and as much oil of gillyflower, and add, for each pound 
of oil, the peel of three citrons ; change the citrons every 
three days, and proceed in this wise until the oil is 
scented and diffuses a pleasant smell. Or, take a citron 
that is still green and not ripe : remove its peel by means 
of a knife made either of iron or of glass, and place the 
peel so obtained in a cauldron ; pour on it oil of jasmin 
and roses and let it gently simmer on a fire until the peel 
turns white and the liquid has taken on the smell of the 
citron ; remove the vessel from the fire, cover it, and leave 
it standing for one day and one night ; then strain it and, 
once the mass is quite pure and contains no more water, 
add musk-scented suk and camphor ; it will give wonder- 
ful results. Citron-oil is also obtained by rubbing with a 
piece of cotton wool, previously saturated with sesame-oil, 
citron fruits still on the trees, three times a day, for forty 
days in succession ; then the fruit is picked and the oil is 
gently scraped off its surface by means of a small silver 
spoon. Or, a small citron is placed into a dish full of 
sesame-oil, which is kept well covered up until the oil has 
acquired the scent of the fruit ; from time to time the 
citron is replaced by another one, and this goes on as long 
as is necessary for obtaining the degree of strength 
required in the oil; then the oil is strained. A last method 
consists in taking a perfectly ripe citron which after being 
picked is left lying for one night, and in gently scraping 
its surface with a smooth-edged shell or silver oil vessel ; 
the liquid so obtained is placed in a glass bowl, which is 
fumigated two or three times with amber scent whilst the 
oil is temporarily transferred to another vessel ; the larger 
the number of fumigations, the stronger will the oil be 
scented and the more effective will it be against affections 
of the brain ; when the oil is ready, it is collected in a 
narrow-necked bottle of glass which is then closed with 
bees-wax in order to insure the better keeping of the oil ; 
this is an oil possessed of the most wonderful properties ; 
it is counted among the scents used by the wealthy and 
by royalty.” Here we have in their essentials the various 
methods still used to-day in Sicily, in southern France, 
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in the United States of America, and in Palestine, in the 
extraction of essential oils from oranges, lemons, and 
citrons. 

No wonder that the culture of trees so highly orna- 
mental, bearing fruit of such exquisite taste and fragrance, 
trees of which every single part lent itself to so many 
different uses — the leaves and blossoms as well as the fruit, 
"'even the wood itself, of which most beautiful furniture 
was made — ^no wonder, I say, that the culture of tliesc 
trees, spreading from the gardens of the rich to commer- 
cial orchards where the fruit was grown for profit, 
expanded as rapidly as the progress of military conquest 
or of commercial enterprise would allow, and that soon in 
the huge Moslem empire there was hardly a corner left 
where citrus trees were not widely grown. 

We know already from Mas’udi that during the early 
part of the tenth century, in addition to the citron {vtruj), 
the sour or bitter orange {ndranj) and the fruit which he 
calls “ the round citron ” and which appears to have been 
a sweet orange (see p. 106) were commonly grown in 
Oman, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. In another 
passage than those which have been quoted before, 
Mas’udi narrates how, at Baghdad, the Caliph Mustaqfi 
Billah (a.d. 944-946) having once invited a number of boon- 
companions to a dinner at which each of them was to 
recite famous poets’ verses referring to the various dishes 
that tvould be served, one of the guests recited a poem by 
one Abul Pluseyn mentioning amongst the choicest hors 
d'oeuvre apt to “ whet the appetite and to revive the keen- 
ness even of the most blase stomach ... a tiirunj cut in 
slices and strewn with a mixture of powdered nedd (a 
scent) and ambergris.” The word tnmj or tunmj has 
been used in Arabic-speaking countries for different citrus 
fruits : in Syrian Tripoli and in northern Palestine it is 
used for the sour orange, in southern Palestine for the 
citron, in India also for the citron, whilst in Catalonia and 
in the Balearic Islands toronja or taronja has always meant 
and still means the orange, without distinction as to 
whether sour or sweet.®® As it is not likely that the 
Baghdadis in Mas’udi’s days used both ndranj and turunj 
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for one and the same fruit, it is quite possible that by the 
turunj of Abul Huseyn a sweet orange was meant. 

A few years after the appearance of Mas'udi’s “ Golden 
Meadows,” Al-Istakhri (Abu Ishaq al-Farsi al-lstakhri), a 
native of Istakhr in the Persian province of Fars, a great 
traveller, trustworthy as an observer if poor as a botanist, 
wrote his Masdlek al-mamdlek, or “ The Book of the 
Countries,” in which he mentions having seen utruj (a 
term which here is certainly used for citrus fruits 
generally) grown in Ram Hormuz on the Persian Gulf 
and in Balkh (in present Afghanistan), whilst in treating 
of Mansura in the Punjab he describes a variety of sour 
limes, laimunah, grown in the district.*"*® Ibn Jubayr (Abu’l 
Fluseyn Mohammed Ibn Ahmed Ibn Jubayr) of Valencia 
in Spain, secretary to a king of Granada, and thrice a pil- 
grim to the Floly Cities of Arabia between 1183 and 1217, 
mentions in his diary iitruj amongst the fruits found on 
the markets and in the shops of Mecca.®^ 

In Palestine and Syria, Shams ed-Din Abu’ Abdallah 
Mohammed Ahmed al-Bashari, a native of Jerusalem and 
therefore commonly knowm as Muqadassi (i.e. the Jeru- 
salemite), a traveller through many countries, whose 
“ Description of the Lands of Islam ” is considered the 
most original among the more important Arabic 
geographies of the middle ages, mentions the utruj — some 
manuscripts read iitrimj — and ndranj among the articles 
of commerce of these countries.®® Some sixty years later 
(1047) the Persian poet and traveller Nasir-i-Khusraw 
published the Sefer-Nameh, or ” Treatise of Travel,” in 
which he relates in detail all that befell him and all he 
saw on his journey from Merv in Khorassan across Persia, 
Iraq, and Asia Minor to Aleppo, Jerusalem, Mecca, and 
Cairo. Outside Tripoli on the Syrian coast, he found the 
countryside covered with large fields of sugar-cane and 
with groves of ndranj (sour oranges), turunj (possibly 
sweet oranges, as suggested by Ch. Schefer, the French 
editor and translator of the book), bananas, and laimu 
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(lemons); and the Palestinian sea-port of Caesarea he 
describes as “a fine city, with running waters and palm- 
groves, and ndranj (sour orange) and turunj (sweet 
orange?) trees.'*^ An anonymous Christian pilgrim who, 
it is believed, visited Palestine before the year 1187, says 
that in that country “ there are lemon trees, whose fruit is 
acid, and other trees which bear fruit called Adam’s apple 
( = the shaddock) wheron the marks of Adam’s teeth may 
be right plainly seen . . . There are also cedar trees 
(=: citron trees) which bear a great fruit, as big as a man’s 
head, but somewhat oblong . . . And you must know 
that the cedar of Lebanon is an exceedingly tall tree, but 
bears no fruit; but the cedar of the sea-coast is small, and 
bears fruit.”'*" On the 10th of September, 1191, Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion’s army of English crusaders, who three 
days previously had defeated the sultan vSaladin at the 
battle of Arsuf, arrived at Jaffa, where they found the 
town in such a ruined state that they could not find 
lodgings in it. They, therefore, encamped outside the 
avails in an olive garden where — in the words of Geoffrey 
de Vinsauf, the chronicler of Richard’s Crusade — “ they 
refreshed themselves with abundance of fruits, figs, grapes, 
pomegranates, and citrons, produced by the country 
around.”'*' The absence of any reference to oranges or 
lemons may be either due to Geoffrey de 'V'insauf using 
the term ” citron ” for citrus fruits generally, or, more 
probably I think, to the fact that in Palestine citrons are 
the only citrus fruits that are mature early in September, 
whilst lemons and shaddocks arc not sufficiently ripe for 
use until a month, and oranges not until two months, later. 

The passage quoted above from the Anonymous Pilgrim 
was incorporated, a few decades later, by Jacques de Vi try 
in the account of the fruits of Palestine which he included 
in his “ History of the Crusades.” A parish priest in 
Argenteuil, an unimportant township in the north of 
France, Jacques de Vitry had, by preaching the Crusade 
against the Albigenses, won both notoriety and an in- 
cliience which he decided to devote entirely to the recovery 
of the Ploly Sepulchre. Appointed Bishop of Acco (Acre) 
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in 1217, de Vitry appears to have spent in that city most 
of the few years of his sojourn in Palestine; sometime 
between 1220 and 1227 he went back to France. In 1229 
he was in Rome where Pope Gregory IX created him 
Cardinal and Bishop of Tusculum; appointed Patriarch of 
Jerusalem in 1240, he died, however, before he could 
embark again for the Holy Land. The merits of his 
History of the Crusades, which is practically copied from 
William of Tyre, have been much exaggerated ; the same 
is true of his botanical notices which Gallesio and others 
took for original, wheras they are so only in part. “ Besides 
the trees which are commonly found in Italy, in Germany, 
in France, and in other parts of Europe, there are in 
Palestine other trees which are peculiar to that country, 
fruit trees as well as others . . . there are trees which bear 
fruit that is very fine and of the colour of the citron, on 
which one would fain recognize the impression of the 
teeth of a man as if one had bitten into it, the which 
causes them to be called Adam’s apples. Others bear fruit 
that is sour and of a prickly taste, the which are called 
lemons. In summer the people use the juice of these fruits 
when eating meat and fish, because it is cold, refreshing to 
the palate, and it stimulates the appetite . . . The cedars of 
I.ebanon are very fine trees, which rise to a great height, 
but do not bear fruit. Other cedars, which are called sea- 
cedars, are small, but they give plenty of fruit, and this, 
which is very beautiful and very good to eat, is called 
the citron or citron apple. It is thought that it is of this 
fruit that the Lord has said in Leviticus : ‘ Thou shaft take 
on the first day branches of the goodliest trees with their 
fruits.' On other trees, also of small size, there are found 
citron apples (^poma citrina) less cold and less sour, which 
the natives have named orange-apples.” The Latin 
text, with its reference to oranges as another kind of poma 
citrina enables us to establish the fact that this expression 
(i.e. poma citrina) in the language of the age was used to 
describe now citrus fruits generally and now the citron in 
particular, just as was the case with the Persian inrimj, 
the Hebrew-Aramaic etrog, and the Arabic ntriij. In the 
fact that Jacques de Vitry describes the shaddock, the 
lemon, the citron, and the orange as typically Palestinian 
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trees “not commonly found in Italy, Germany, France, 
and other parts of Europe,” Gallesio,^® Low,”'^ and others 
have seen an argument in support of their theories regard- 
ing the date of the first introduction of the orange and the 
lemon to the Mediterranean countries, believing that 
de Vitry’s statement shows that by the year a.d. 1200 
oranges and lemons were not yet cultivated in southern 
European countries. Facts, of course, are in direct 
contradiction to such views; moreover, between not grown 
in Europe” and the words actually used by de Vitry — 

not commonly found in Italy, Germany, France, and 
other parts of Europe ” — there is a wide margin. Besides, 
as will be shown in the next chapter, even at a time when 
citrus fruits were already widely grown in Italy, they were 
still being looked upon in that country as typically 
Palestinian trees. A curious fact — ^in keeping, it is true, 
with the lack of critical faculty that characterizes the 
whole of de Vitry’s writings — is the belief, still held by 
him after a stay of several years in Palestine where he no 
doubt had many opportunities of seeing and studying the 
fruit, that the citron was produced by a particular variety 
of the cedar. 

Another pilgrim who visited Palestine and left an 
account of its citrus fruits was Burchardt of Mount Zion, 
a South German monk of the Dominican Order, who went 
to Jerusalem in 1232, and is believed to have spent there 
about ten years; in the “ Description of the Holy Land,” 
which he wrote about half a century later (a.d. 1280), he 
mentions amongst other fruits “ oranges, and lemons, and 
Adam’s apples, from which the natives make pickles to 
eat with fowls, fish, and other food, and they make food 
very palatable.”®® Another German monk, Felix Fabri 
(c. 1481) describes “ a garden planted with orange trees 
and pomegranates ” in the ancient palace of the Kings of 
Jerusalem, adjoining the Holy Sepulchre.®® The French- 
man Monconys (1647) records a visit, at Beyrut, to “ the 
house and gardens which the Emir has started building, 
and which are the finest of the Turk’s whole state, and 
which might also in Christendom be pronounced beauti- 
ful; there are, there, very fine Adam’s apples (= shaddocks) 
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which are big round oranges.” Of this same garden 
the English traveller Henry Maundrell, who saw it 
exactly fifty years later, left the following description: 
“ It contains a large quadrangular plat of ground, divided 
into sixteen lesser squares, four in a row, with walks 
between them. The walks are shaded with orange trees, 
of a large spreading size, and all of so fine a growth both 
for stem and head, that one cannot imagine anything more 
perfect in this kind. They were, at the time when we were 
there, as it were, gilded with fruit, hanging thicker upon 
them than ever I saw apples in England. Every one of the 
sixteen lesser squares in the Garden was border’d with 
stone; and in the stone-work were troughs very artificially 
contriv’d, for conveying the water all over the Garden: 
there being little outlets cut at every tree, for the stream, 
as it pass’d by, to flow out, and water it. Were this place 
under the cultivation of an English gardener, it is impos- 
sible any thing could be more d^elightful. But the 
Hesperides were put to no better use, when we saw them, 
than serve as a fold for sheep and goats; insomuch that 
in many places they were up to the knees in dirt. On the 
East side of this Garden w^ere two terrace walks rising one 
above the other, each of them having an ascent to it of 
twelve steps. They had both several fine spreading orange 
trees upon them, to make shades in proper places. And 
at the north end they led into booths, and summer-houses, 
and other apartments very delightful, this place being 
design’d by Paccar dine for the chief seat of his 
pleasure.” 

In 1673 the padre Anthony Gonzales wrote that in the 
Levant “ citrons and lemons were cheaper than ordinary 
apples in our country, practically every dish being adorned 
with them . . . In Calabria I saw very fine citrons weigh- 
ing several pounds apiece, but those at Tripoli, in Syria, 
are still bigger, as big as ordinary melons, so that I dare 
not state their weight since it would sound incredible.” 
As to oranges, “although Italy has an over-abundance of 
orange trees, yet in the East and in Egypt the oranges are 
incomparably more numerous, better, and bigger; there 
is hardly a garden, no matter how small it may be, without 
its orange tree, in some gardens even the hedges being 
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made of A few years later (1682), the Dutch 

painter Cornelis cle Bruyn describes and illustrates some 
giant “ Buddha-hand ” type of citrons from Gaza, one of 
which was “at least fourteen inches long and five and 
three-quarter inches in diameter” ; he also mentions the 
“ large number of gardens and the many orange trees of 
Sidon.” 

In regard to Egypt, we have already dealt with the 
references to the culture of citrus fruits in Masudi's 
“ Golden Meadows ” of the middle of the tenth century. 
Much more definite and precise is the information provided 
by the Baghdad physician Muwafl’aq cd-Din Abd cl-Latif 
ben Yusuf (1160-1231) in the first chapter of his “ Descrip- 
tion of Egypt ” : “ Of the sour fruits Qiamidhat) there are 
to be found in Egypt many different kinds which I have 
never seen in Iraq. Among these are the big citrous, the 
like are hardly to be met with in Baghdad, as well as the 
sweet citron, which contains no acidity at all. Amongst 
the fruits peculiar to Egypt one must also count the lemons 
that are called compound, of which there are several 
varieties some of them as big as a watermelon; also 
another kind of lemon called mukhattam, or “sealed,” 
which is of a very dark and more lively red colour than 
the nciranj, perfectly round, slightly flattened above and 
below as if one had crushed it by the forcible impression 
of a seal up it . . . Some citrons contain within them 
another citron complete with its yellow peel ... I have 
seen similar ones in the Ghor (= the deep rift of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea valley, in Palestine). It is in the 
sour citron that this inner citron is to be found. These 
different forms enter into combinations with each other, 
and this results in an infinite number of varieties.” The 
sour citron containing another smaller citron within it is 
obviously a fruit presenting the peculiar malformation 
which American orange growers call “navel”; the 
“ compound lemon” is already found mentioned in Ibn 
el-Jamiya, wdro defines it as the tree obtained through 
grafting a lemon scion on citron stock; as to the term 
hamidhat (sour fruits), it is clear that we have here the 
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origin of agrmni (from agro^ meaning sour), the Italian 
name for the genus citrus: mala — writes Ferrarius — 
quae ah acore nominantur” i.e. apples which owe their 
name to their sourness.^"'^ 

Abd el-Latif, it tvill be noticed, mentions neither oranges 
nor ordinary lemons or citrons ; but that is because, as he 
himself says, he wishes to refer only to varieties which 
were not known in Iraq. An Italian Jewish pilgrim, Rabbi 
Meshulam ben R. Menahem, of Volterra, who travelled 
from Cairo to Jerusalem by caravan, in July, 1481, 
describes at El-Arish a well or cistern of brackish water, 
near which “ at night there came upon us a swarm of 
insects found in the sand of the desert, as large as two 
flies, and rather red. They say that these are the lice with 
which Pharaoh was plagued, and they bit me big bites, 
but fortunately we had lemons which we brought with us 
from Misr (Cairo), because we knew about them, 
that there was no remedy to their bite except lemon juice, 
for the juice prevents the wound festering in man’s 
flesh . . .”1®® Ibn lyas (Abu’l Barakat Mohammed Ibn 
lyas, 1448-c. 1524), in his great “History of Egypt,” 
enumerates, as grown in that country, all the four species 
of citrus, namely the citron, the shaddock [kuhdd), the 
lemon, and the orange, as well as a fruit which he calls 
the hammddh shu‘ayri (i.e. the hairy citrus) and which is 
perhaps no other than the mandarine, in which as a 
matter of fact the white fibrous tissue on the inside of the 
peel is not one solid mass as in the orange, the citron, or 
the lemon, but is formed by a large number of fibres 
loosely attached to each other. “ One also finds there — 
continues Ibn lyas— the French red lemon (al-laimun al- 
ahmar al-franseys) which, it is said, was brought to Egypt 
in the year a.h. 300.”^°® This “ French red lemon ” is 
evidently identical with the tasteless sweet orange of small 
size still occasionally grown in Palestine and Syria, where 
it is called burtuqdn fransawi (French orange) ; the passage 
shows us, (a) that in the opinion of some Arab writers 
Mas’udi’s statement regarding the naturalization of 
Indian orange trees in Egypt around a.d. 900 referred to 
sweet oranges, and, (b) that in Arab countries, even as 
late as at the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the 
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sixteenth centuiy, the sweet orange was sometimes called 
a lemon (cf. p. 33), for the name “ Chinese lemon ” 
given to the orange in certain parts of the Malay Archi- 
pelago). That the shaddock was grown not only as a 
decorative tree or for pickles but also, like the grapefruit 
to-day, for the table as a dessert fruit, is to be seen from a 
passage in the Tale of Aziz and Azizah, of the Thousand 
and One Nights, where the hero of the story, invited to 
meet the lady of his heart at supper time in her garden, 
iinds there “ a table covered with a silken napkin, and on 
its edge a great porcelain bottle full of wine, with a cup 
of crystal inlaid with gold ; near all these was a large tray 
of silver , . . and therein fruits of every kind, hgs and 
pomegranates, grapes and oranges, citrons and shaddocks 
[kiihdd) disposed amongst an infinite variety of sweet- 
scented flowers, such as^rose, jasmine, myrtle, eglantine, 
narcissus and all sorts of sweet-smelling herbs.” 

Citrus fruits were grown everywhere along the north 
and east coasts of Africa. Ibn Hauqal, writing in a.d. 977, 
describes the important fortified city of Kastiliah (Tuzer) 
in Tunis, which “ provides fruit to the whole province of 
Africa,” as surrounded by “ extensive orchards where big 
quantities of utruj of large size and excellent quality are 
grown.” And at Sousse, on the Tunisian sea-shore, he 
mentions iitruj “ beautifully scented, excellent of taste, like 
which I did not see any in the whole country.” As the 
French translator of Ibn Hauqal, Baron de Slane, suggests, 
iiiruj here stands for oranges.^^’* According to a statement in 
Idrisi’s ” Geography ” (a.d, 1 154), orange-trees were at that 
time very common in Morocco ; and Ibn Batuta (Abu 
Abdallah Mohammed ben Abdallah ben Mohammed ben 
^ Ibrahim al-Lawati al-Tanji, c. 1303-1377), of Tangiers in 

I Morocco, the greatest traveller of Islam and the author of 

C' some of the most fascinating travel-books ever written, 

■ describes the island of Mombasa, in 1328, as abounding 

with the banana, the lemon, and the citron, whilst at 
! Maqdashan, a little further north along the coast, “ boiled 

green bananas, prepared with lemons, fresh ginger, and 
fmh(i (the mango) constituted one of the staple foods of 
the natives.” 
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111 Spain, where the hot plains of Andalusia, sheltered 
from the north-winds by the long chain of the Sierra 
Morena and abundantly watered by the snows' of the 
Sierra Nevada, offered ideal conditions for the culture of 
all semitropical plants, it is no matter for surprise that the 
technical problems of citriculture have been repeatedly 
dealt with by Moorish writers. In the beginning they 
made, of course, no original contributions to the science 
of citriculture, but acted mainly as interpreters of the 
Greeks and the Romans to the Arab world. Such is the 
case, for example, with Ibn Hajaj (Abu Omar Ahmed Ibn 
Mohammed Ibn Hajaj) of Seville, whose lost treatise “ Al 
Moghnd ” (= The Adequate One), written in 1073 or 1074, 
contained a number of references to the culture of citrus 
fruits translated from the works of classical writers. Abul 
Khayr, also of Seville, who probably wrote sometime 
during the first half of the twelfth century, displays 
already more originality, especially in connection with the 
rules he formulates for the laying out of gardens : “ In 
order to obtain the best effect, trees that shed their leaves 
in winter should not be associated with those that keep 
theirs; these latter are planted in the proximity of doors and 
water tanks or fountains : such are the laurel, the myrtle, 
the cypress, the pine, the citron, the jasmin, the orange, 
the shaddock (which he calls zamhoa), the lemon, and 
others of a similar character.” He has also another 
name for the shaddock, namely hustanhunA^ and of this 
tree he says that “ it ought not to be grafted on any other 
species, just as it does not suffer any other trees to be 
grafted on it.” We learn from his writings that the 
use of grapefruit on the table is not as modern a practice 
as most people believe, for — says Abu’l Khayr about the 
shaddock — “ one eats both its outer and its inner parts 
(i.e. the peel as well as the pulp).” Valuable contribu- 
tions to citricultural technique must have been made 
by Al-Haj, of Granada, who is believed to have composed 
around the year 1160^^^ an important agricultural and 
horticultural treatise, of which unfortunately nothing 
remains but a few sentences quoted by Ibn al- Aw warn: 
but they suffice to give us an idea of the author’s critical 
mind and independence of thought, as well as of the 
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systematic and truly sdentiiic manner in which he 
conducted experiments in order to test the validity of some 
of the statements of ancient writers. Thus, in connection 
with the fanciful plant-unions recommended by the 
Greeks, such as grafting citrons on pomegranate stock in 
order to obtain red-coloured fruit, Al-Haj says that 
although he made several attempts to effect such a union 
he was never successful.^^^ Reporting on experiments 
made in order to find out the safest way of transplanting 
fruit-trees at different times of the year, and after describ- 
ing in detail the methods used and the measure of success 
achieved with trees of different sorts, he goes on to say 
that he used the same methods in the transplantation of 
a citron tree, a myrtle, and a jasmin, during the month of 
August, on irrigated land, and that the trees did not suffer 
in the least. He adds that he twice repeated the same 
operation on each of these trees at the height of their 
blossoming period, always following the same method, 
and the trees gave fruit the same year, thus showing that 
they had not suffered any damage.^^^ The writings of 
Abiil Khayr and of Al-Haj are, together with the Book 
of Nabataean Agriculture, amongst the principal sources 
drawn upon by Ibn el-Awwam for his Qitdh el-Falfihah 
(= The Book of Agriculture), the most important of all 
existing Arabic works on agriculture. 

Abu Zakariya Y.ahya Ibn al-Awwam, a native of Seville, 
flourished during the second half of the twelfth or the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and his book has 
justly been described as a compendium of the whole agri- 
cultural knowledge of his time. It treats altogether of 
some 600 plants, in connection with most of which Ibn 
al-Awwara gives detailed instructions as to the manner of 
growing them, the uses to which they can be put in 
agriculture, in industry, or in medicine, and — in the case 
of vegetables or other edible plants — ^the different ways of 
preparing them for the table. Chapter VII, which treats 
of “ Trees commonly grown in certain parts of Spain,” 
contains four short chapters, or articles, dealing respec- 
tively ^vith the citron (utruj), the orange (ndranj), the 
shaddock (istiub or zamhoa), and the lemon (laiinun); the 
article on the citron opens with a nomenclature of ail the 
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species and varieties of citms fruits then grown in Spain4^^ 
He reproduces Ibn Jamiya’s recipe for pickling lemons, 
adding that immediately before using them, some people 
add to them honey and saffrond'^^ The Qitdh al-Faldhah 
is not so much a didactic treatise methodically written, as 
a compilation of what the author thought was best in the 
agronomical writings of the Nabataenas, the Greek, the 
Romans, and the Arabs. But not always is he well served 
by his judgment, and now and then one will find him 
giving credence to the strangest superstitions. ‘‘ Women,” 
says Ibn al-Awwam, “ should not be allowed to come near 
citrus trees unless they are in a state of absolute purity and 
unimpaired health; if a tree be touched by a woman at 
the time of her period, it will wither and drop its leaves 
and part of its fruit.” Neither do citrus trees bear the 
presence in their proximity of certain other plants : “ Care 
must be taken not to plant, close to a citron or to an orange 
tree, either rue, or plane, or melissa, or euphorbia, or any 
other plant that diffuses a strong smell; for the trees will 
suffer by it.” But, “ if a woman eat of an orange, or of 
a citron, or of a lemon, it will banish all evil thoughts from 
her mind.” 

The belief that certain persons, or animals, or plants, 
exercised in some mysterious way a baneful influence on 
others was part and parcel of the legacy bequeathed by 
Antiquity to the Middle Ages, and in later chapters we 
shall have occasion to see that fully half a millennium 
after Ibn al-Awwam European scientists of renown were 
still conducting experiments in order to test the validity 
of the very same superstitions to which the Arabic writer 
had given credence. The fact that they indulged in such 
beliefs should not, therefore, be allowed to weaken the 
admiration which every lover of science must feel for the 
amazing erudition and the marvellous industry of men 
like Ibn al-Awwam the agronomist and Ibn al-Beithar the 
botanist, whose writings, taken together, represent no less 
than a complete encyclopaedia of Spanish-Moorish 
agriculture and horticulture, and incidentally of all the 
knowledge the Moslem world had acquired, by the study 
of ancient sources as well as by practical experience, about 
the botany of citrus trees, their culture, and the medical 
and other uses that could be made of their fruits. 


CHAPTER VL 


Citrus Fruits and Citrus Trees During the Renaissance 
IN Italy and Spain. 

If Islam was a religion to be taught by the sword as 
much as by the book, if during the initial period of its 
military expansion the fanatical ruthlessness of its prosely- 
tizing methods left no room for parley nor, a fortiori, for 
peaceful commercial intercourse with Christian nations, 
it would nevertheless be entirely wrong to assume that 
there existed a kind of Chinese wall dividing the world 
of Islam from the world of Rome (Rum) — including the 
Eastern and Western empires and extending over the 
whole of European Christendom — which impeded all con- 
tacts and interchanges. The wealthier classes of the popu- 
lation in Latinized Europe, which, even during the 
troublous times of the barbarian invasions, were kept 
supplied by Jewish, Greek, Syrian, and even Indian travel- 
ling merchants with the costly stuffs, the pearls and 
precious stones, the scents, and above all the condiments 
and the spices of the East, were not by any means prepared 
to forego these products which were not all of them mere 
luxuries; for just as musk and other strong oriental scents 
were necessary to overcome the stuffy atmosphere, and 
unsanitary habits of the mediaeval castles,^ so the spices 
w^cre essential to give some taste to the salt meats and the 
salt fish w'hich, owing to the iinpossibilty of keeping fodder 
for any but the sires and dames, constituted the main 
wdnter food of the people in the colder regions of Europe, 
and the more pungent they were the more they were 
favoured. The best way to honour ones guests was to 
serve up the most strongly spiced dishes and the rarest 
condiments; and amongst the latter few were more expen- 
sive and, therefore, considered more valuable than the 
so-called “ acid-fruits ” — i*e, citrons, sour oranges, and 
lemons — the principal use of which in Palestine was, as 
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Jacob de Vi try noticed, for seasoning meat or fish; - the 
household accounts of the Kings of England and of France, 
or of leading members of the royal families, offer valuable 
information in this respect. Even in citrus-growing Italy 
oranges and lemons have long been considered suitable 
presents for high personages. In the records of Savona, 
a town on the Ligurian coast west of Genoa, it is related 
that in the year 1468, the city wishing to thank its ambas- 
sador at Milan for services rendered, sent him a present of 
limonihus confcctis et citris, i.e. of candied lemons and 
of citrons.® In Venice, where each year, on Ascension 
Day, the Doge used to offer a banquet to the gastaldo or 
“ little Doge ” of the fishermen, it was the custom for the 
latter to offer the Doge in gratitude for the honour done 
to their guild, presents of oranges, muscat wine, and straw 
hats.^ 

The religious iconography of the late Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance confirm what the written records have 
already told us, namely that oranges, citrons, and lemons 
remained, for a surprisingly long time, a luxury fit only 
for the table of kings and princes. Amongst the Byzantine 
mosaics of the thirteenth century which decorate the 
ceiling of the vestibule of the Basilica of St. Mark in 
Venice, there is one that depicts Pharaoh about to dine off 
a roast fowl and an orange, whilst in the Baptistry of the 
same church another mosaic, of the fourteenth century, 
which represents Salome’s Dance, shows on Herod’s 
banqueting table, together with bread and flasks of 
different wines, a roast fowl and a dish containing three 
half lemons (Plate XXXVII). In another version of Salome’s 
Dance, or Herod’s Banquet as it is more often called, 
painted in 1364 by an unknown pupil of the Florentine 
master Orcagna— on the right panel of the pedrella of a 
tryptic representing “ The Presentation to the Temple of 
St. John the Baptist and St. Benedict,” now at the R. 
Galleria Antica e Modema at Florence — an orange with 
stem and leaves still attached is laid before the king and 
each of his two guests (Plate XXXVIII) ; and in yet another 
version of the same scene on one of the frescoes with which 
Fra Filippo Lippi aided by his pupil Fra Diamante 
decorated, between 1452 and 1468, the interior of the 
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Cathedral of Prato near Florence, wine-cups, pepper and 
salt, and an orange for each guest, are all that is laid on the 
table, but four oranges are shown on the small table at 
which Queen Herodias is dining separately. 

Even kings who were IdngvS only for a few hours of 
merrymaking, were granted the privilege of having oranges 
or lemons on their table. In Flanders there was an ancient 
custom called the Feast of the Bean-King, which was cele- 
brated annually on the day of Epiphany, when, all the 
ixiembers of the household being assembled at a banquet, 
there was served a cake in which a bean was hidden, 
tyhereupon the one whose share of the cake happened to 
dontain the bean was proclaimed and crowned king for 
t|ie night. These picturesque revels, at which tradition 
permitted the Fleming once a year to indulge rather 
fjreely in his love of food and drink, of song and noisy 
ctonviviality, and of somewhat ribald jokes, were favourite 
subjects with some of the greatest Flemish and Dutch 
painters of popular life, who more often than not portrayed 
their own family at the feast. Jacob Jordaens (1593-1678) 
of Antwerp painted at least a dozen difEerent versions of 
the Feast of Beans, and there are several by Jan Steen 

f ' 1626- 167 9) of Delft, there being hardly one amongst these 
ictures without sour oranges (Plate XXXIX) or lemons 
Plate XL) on the Bean-King’s table. 

The gods of Greece themselves, as superkings, were not 
, allowed to go without sour oranges and lemons for season- 
ing their meats, as can be seen on Pierre Courtey’s oval 
clish of Limoges enamel of the year 1500 (in the 
Callerie d’Apollon of the Louvre Museum, No, 654) 
illustrating Apuleius’ description of the Feast of the Gods 
at the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche. On a similar dish 
hf the second half of the sixteenth century, signed J. C. 
£? Jean de Court), at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London (No. C.2442-19i0), the Olympians are seen eating 
pomegranates, grapes, quinces, and oranges, whilst attend- 
ijng fairies carry branches of the orange-tree with fruit and 
ijiowers attached, 

' The popular legends, too, of Europe have preserved 
Reminiscences of the time when citrus fruits were still so 
rare that royalty alone could afford to have them on its 
table. In Perrault’s collection of old French fairy-tales, 
written down by him sometime about 1670, the king’s 
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son, who has fallen in love with Cinderella, presCT%&U^er 
with oranges and lemons.® 

But the most striking illustration of the character which 
attached to oranges and lemons as the fruit of kings ,is 
that which is offered us by the religious art of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, where it is difficult to find a “ Last Supper^” 
— the meal par excellence — without either citrons, oir 
lemons, or oranges. An early fifteenth century “ Cena 
at the Museum of Seville (No. 296), the work of an anonyi- 
mous Italian primitif, exhibits an orange cut into halvesl 
as a seasoning for roast lamb. The prayer-book oil 
Margaret of Austria — duchess of Parma and regent of the® 
Netherlands from 1507 to 1530 — now one of the treasures 
of the library of the Escorial, Philip II’s sombre palao 
near Madrid, contains amongst other remarkable minia- 
tures a page representing the Last Supper, wherein severa’ 
lemons appear together with a dish of roast lamb ; the 
work is Flemish, of the style of Geeraert David, the last! 
great painter of the school of Bruges. On account of thj ’ 
presence in Geeraert’s works of certain well defined Italiai 
influences and motifs, it is generally assumed that he musi 
have spent some time in Italy ; if the miniatures o 
Margaret of Austria’s prayer-book are really the work oJ 
Geeraert David, then the theory of his sojourn in Italy 
would seem to obtain additional support from his intro-^ 
ducing citrus fruits into his representation of the Last 
Supper, in obvious imitation of the Italian painters of his 
time. Leonardo da Vinci’s masterpiece on the wall of 
the Refectory of the Dominican convent of Santa Mariti^’ 
delle Grazia in Milan, which he painted between 1495’ 
and 1498, is of course, so badly ruined that it has become^ 
impossible to identify with certainty the fruits of round, 
shape which the artist distributed amongst the dishes ; but! 
on Raphael Morghen’s excellent reproduction made ini 
1800, when the original was still in a much better statef 
than to-day, lemons and oranges, some of the latter withf 
leaves still attached to the stem, can be easily recognized. 
Luini’s fresco, of 1529, in the church of S. Maria deglif 
Angioli at Lugano, has oranges only ; oranges and lemons," 
served with fish, appear on Titian’s large “ Santa Cena 
of 1567 now in the Hall of the Chapter at the Escorial! 


5 LX, p. 45. 



Jan Steen; Bean Feast. 
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Jacob Jordaens; Bean Feast. 
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(Plate XLl) ; a plateful of slices of lemon figures, together 
with meat and several kinds of fish, on Daniele Crespi’s 
“ Cenacolo " (c. 1520) at the Brera Museum in Milan. A 
scene, wliich it is true has no connection with the I.ast 
Supper, but which well brings out the value attached to 
citrus as the most precious of all fruits, is that depicted 
on the large frescoes by Giovanni di S. Giovanni (1629), 
which decorate one of the walls in the refectoi*y of the 
convent of the Badia at Fiesole, on the hills above Florence; 
its central panel shows Jesus, about to partake of a meal 
served by grown-up angels, whilst a child angel makes a 
great effort to push on to the table — which is higher than 
the little wight himself — a plate containing a huge lemon. 

The presence of citrus fruits as an indispensable 
requisite on the table on which the Last Supper is served 
appears to have become, with the painters of the Italian 
Renaissance, a conventional rule to which only few 
dissenters are found. Curiously enough, even in Portugal 
and Spain, where oranges and lemons were certainly very 
common, the rule was faithfully followed. A slice of lemon 
appears in the “ Gena ” (No. 246), by an unknown painter 
of the early Portuguese school, in the Lisbon Museum. 
Juan de Juanes (1523-1579), of Valencia, has left several 
versions of the Last Supper, one at the Prado Museum in 
Madrid (No. 846), another at the cathedral of Valencia, 
a third one at the church of St, Nicolas also at Valencia, 
this latter a most beautiful picture of admirable finish and 
in style strongly reminiscent of Leonardo’s picture at 
Milan; in all three of Juan de Juanes’ works oranges are 
prominently displayed. That this adjunct of an orange, 
which the casual observer will certainly never suspect 
having been anything but an entirely unimportant detail 
in the eyes of the painter, must in reality have been the 
subject of much thought on his part, is well brought out 
by the fact that, whilst two sketches which Juan de Juanes 
made for his great “ Gena ” of the Prado and which are 
preserved at the Museum in Valencia have, in the one 
instance, one whole orange and two halves (No. 612) and 
in the other, only two half oranges (No. 99), the final 
picture at the Prado has nothing more than just one thick 
slice of orange (Plate XLII), Oranges cut in halves appear 
on two “ Last Suppers ” in the Provincial Museum at 
Granada, one by an anonymous artist, the other by the 
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Carthusian monk Juan Sanchez Cotan. Pablo dc 
Cespedes (1538-1608), the foremost painter of the Cordova 
school, who studied a long time in Rome and whose 
pictures show a pronounced Italian influence, introduced 
several lemons into his “Cena” of the Seville Museum; 
and his other version of the subject, in the Cathedral at 
Cordova once the great Mosque of the Ommayads— where 
a chapel near the mihrah, the Moslem prayer-niche, is 
still known as the capilla de la Cena because Cespedes’ 
picture hung there for several centuries — has a whole 
lemon and a half one as well as a whole orange and a half 
one. 

The use of the orange for the seasoning of food started 
much later than that of the lemon for the same purpose. 
Ugo Falcando, an Italian monk who spent in Sicily the 
fifteen years (1154-1169) which it took him to write a 
history of that island under the Normans, gave, in a letter 
(Epistola ad Petrum Panormitane) appended to his History 
proper, a description of the beauties of Sicily and in 
particular of her trees : “ One sees there . . . citrons . . . 
lemons [lumias) whose acidity fits them for seasoning food, 
and oranges [arengias) which, although full of acid juice, 
are more apt to please the eye on account of their beauty 
than to be put to any other use.” ® Obviously, towards the 
middle of the twelfth century oranges 'were not yet used 
with food, even in Sicily where their culture was well 
established. It is probably in Palestine that the crusaders, 
pilgrims, and merchants first learned to use the orange for 
seasoning meat, fish, and salads. 

For pepper and cloves and other similar spices grown 
only in tropical countries it was obvious that Europe would 
always have to rely on imports from beyond Egypt and 
the Red Sea : oranges and lemons, however, were grown 
in all the Mediterranean countries which were then, or, 
like Sicily and southern Italy, had been, at some time or 
other, under Moslem rule. It was therefore only natural 
that the high prices that were being paid for oranges and 
lemons in northern countries should call forth a demand 
for information about the nature of the trees that 
produced these precious fruits, the manner of cultivating 
them, the medical or other uses that could be made of 
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Juan de Juanes (1523-1579): The Last Supper. Prado, Madrid. 
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their different paitvS ; and in the measure, as such informa- 
tion became available to the general public, the culture of 
citrus trees spread gradually northwards. 

In the beginning, of course, this northward spread was 
slow. Blond us Flavius, towards the middle of the 
thirteenth century, still speaks of the orange-trees near 
Amalfi in the Gulf of Naples as of a newly-introduced 
plant which did not yet have a name in the scientific 
language of the day: Amalphi regio est omnium Itqliac 
amoenissima, cedri, malique quod arantiiim vocitamiis 
ferax,'' (i.e. the region of Amalfi is the most pleasant of all 
Italy; it produces in great abundance citrons, and apples 
which we call oranges). In the small garden of the convent 
of St. Sabina, on the Aventine in Rome, there stands a 
sour orange-tree (Plate XLIII) about six metres high which 
was already mentioned by Ferrarius (1646)® and even by 
Gallo (1550) ® as having been planted there by St. Dominic 
himself, the founder of the Dominican Order, who died 
in 1221. The fruit, of which the tree produces now only 
a small quantity, was believed to possess curative proper- 
ties due to its saintly origin, and it was the custom to offer 
rosaries made of small oranges from St. Dominic’s tree to 
Popes and cardinals on the occasion of their traditional 
yearly visit to the convent.’” To this day, the monks of 
St. Sabina distribute the fruit, and even leaves, to pilgrims. 
A prominent member of the Dominican order has told 
the author that a new branch is said to have sprung from 
the old trunk in the year in which Lacordaire re-established 
the Dominican order in France (1841), I have carefully 
examined die tree and, while it is obvious that the present 
trunk is not the original one, the root is undoubtedly of 
great age, and, in view of the extraordinary care with 
which the monks look after it, I do not consider it 
altogether an impossibility that the root should be the 
actual survival of a tree originally planted in St. Dominic’s 
■time.'". 

Blond. Flciv. Ilnl Illnstr. p, 420, according to AL, p, 270. 

SAJ, Book IV, Ch. i (p, 372). 

f “ Alcnni frati di San Domenico mi hanuo certificato che in 
Roma nel convento loro de sartta Sabina vi e un arancio, il qual 
fu plantato dalle benedette mane de san Domenico, & che tuitavia 
floridamento produce friitti delicatissimi (GE, p. 153. GE.,). 

10 AL, p. 275. 10, p. 243. FF, p, 233. , 
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Curiously enough, it was a Dominican who, first among 
Christian writers, gave a correct description of the orange. 
Alhertus Magnus (1193-1280), Count of Bollstadt in Swabia 
(South Germany), an early member of the Dominican 
Order, had studied at the University of Pavia in Lombardy 
and was the author inter alia of the first really scientific 
treatise of natural history since Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus. Orange (rtraMg-Ms) — .so he wrote in or about 
1256 — . . . is how some call the citron of the Italians 
{ccdnis Ilalorum); but the arangus has an apple that is 
short and round, its flesh is soft, its seeds are somewhat 
harder than those of the citron, and the trunk of the tree 
is thicker and higher and less sensitive to cold.” Alhertus’ 
writings were extensively drawn upon by Piero de’ 
Crescenzi of Bologna, senator, lawyer, and author of a 
celebrated Treatise on Agriculture (c. 1305); although this 
book is mainly composed of extracts from the Greeks, the 
Latins, and at least one Arabic-speaking Jew, namely 
Ishaq el-Israeli, and although it reproduces' in a most 
uncritical manner a number of instructions for the realisa- 
tion of the fanciful plant-unions dear to the ancients, yet 
on the whole, the quotations have been chosen with a 
discrimination not usually found in the writings of 
Crescenzi’s contemporaries. It contains several very 
interesting chapters on the art of laying out gardens of 
small and medium sizes such as will meet the requirements 
of people of the middle classes, and parks “ suitable for 
kings and other noble and w'ealthy persons.” His fifth 
book, which treats of the trees grown for utility purposes, 
contains a chapter on the citron describing in detail the 
cultural methods advocated by Palladius, in particular the 
precautions to be taken in order to guard citron-trees from 
damage by frost in winter, and some of the uses that can 
be made of the fruit.^^ Crescenzi’s treatise, which was 
translated into several European languages, remained for 
nearly three centuries the principal Text-book to which 
agriculturists and horticulturists, not only of Italy but also 
of countries farther north, turned for inspiration and 
instruction. Directly, as well as through the works of 
later writers who borrowed from it, Crescenzi’s treatise 
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has had a very marked influence in encouraging the spread 1 

of citricukurc in central and northern Italy. All that the 

Florentine Luigi Alamanni in his didactic poem “La 

Coltivazione ” (^1546)^" and much of what the Siennese 

Jesuit priest, J. B. Ferrariiis, wrote about citrictiltural ' 

technique, is clearly derived from Piero de' Crescenzi, i 

though Ferrariiis has also added much that is apparently 

the result of his own prolonged experience in growing i 

citrus fruits. Ills book, published in Rome in 1646, and 

entitled Hcsperidcs, siva Dc Alaloriim aureorum Cultura 

at Usus Libri Qiialor (Plesperides, or Four Books on the 

Culture anti Use of the Golden Apples) is a compendium 

of all the citrictiltural knowledge of his time, including 

even all that was then known about the history, real or 

legendary, of the golden fruits. 

When — so Ferrariiis relates — as a result of the Barbarian 
invasions the beauty and the amenities of the African 
countryside had lieen completely destroyed, the three 
Hesperides, daughters of Hesperus, in order to save them- 
selves and to assure the survival of the trees which bore 
the golden fruit, took secretly to flight; carrying a few 
of the hesperidcan apples with them, they crossed the seas 
in a large shell and, aided by friendly tritons, were driven ; 

ashore on the smiling coast of Italy, that jewel of the ; j 

world, where they disembarked wLilst the two winds : 

' showered flowers over them. They now divided Italy | 

* between them, each of the sisters choosing for herself one 

of the three sections: Aegle with her citrons took the 
I country round Salo on Lake Garda, Arethiisa took Liguria 

I for her lemons, and Hesperthusa kept the Campania Felix 

i where she so w'ed the seeds of her orange apples. Now and 

} then, they would exchange fruits between them; together, 

they furnished trees to Rome, the home of all beauty.^'^ 

I In accordance with this imaginary original scheme of 

geographical distribution, Ferrari’s treatise is divided into 
four books : Book I is devoted to the legend of the 

1 Hesperides and to the history of citriculture generally; 

Book II, entitled “ Aegle,” deals with the Citron; Book III 
— “ Arethiisa ” — treats of the Lemon; and Book IV — 

} “ Hesperthusa ” — is on oranges, sour and sweet. The five 

< ^^BQ, Book V, verses 673-778 (pp. 186 ff). 

u AJ, Book I, Ch. X {pp. 48-50). 
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hundred pages of this remarkable work are, in spite of a 
great wealth of details, pleasant to read; even the descrip- 
tions of over a hundred varieties are all imbued with that 
peculiar charm attaching to every book that has been a 
labour of love to its author. If in regard to the technique 
of ci triculture Ferrari teaches us very little that was not 
already known to his predecessors and in particular to 
Piero dc’ Crescenzi, he tells us a world of things about the 
thousand and one uses to which the gastronomists, the 
physicians, and the beauty-specialists of seventeenth- 
century Italy knew to put practically every part of the 
fruit, the blossom, and the leaves of all possible varieties 
of citrus trees. Yet the most valuable part of the 
“ PIcsperides ” is perhaps the admirable series of woodcuts 
illustrating all the essential botanical features of most 
citrus varieties known at the time, and the elaborate 
descriptions appended to these illustrations. Through them 
we learn, inter alia, that both the grapefruit and the navel- 
orange — both of them usually considered to be modern 
introductions — were already known in Ferrari's days. 
Under the name oi Aurantmm maximum he describes 
two very distinct varieties : the one of spherical shape and 
non-edible pulp, corresponding to what we would to-day 
call a shaddock or a pomelo, the other, of slightly depressed 
form and containing a pulp which is pleasant to eat, and 
which appears to be identical with our present-day grape- 
fruit. These fruits, writes Ferrari, were first cultivated in 
the region of Genoa, whence the trees were imported to 
other parts of Italy As to navel oranges, one of these 
appears in Ferrari’s description and illustration (Plate 
XLIV) of the fruit which he calls Aurantium foemina, 
sive foeiiferum: “This orange imitates to some extent 
the fertility of the tree which bears it in that it struggles, 
though unsuccessfully, to produce the fruit upon itself. . . 
On the end of the fruit is another, sometimes with a thin 
rind investing it, but more frequently naked, so far at 
least as the pulp is concerned ; this [second fruit] is com- 
posed of an inner medulla of about four spikes ; tlie young 
brood, as it were, of fruits partly emerging through the 
gaping navel.” In modern terminology we say that navel 
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oranges are cliaracterizcd by the presence, on tlie a{)cx of 
of the fruit, of an umbilical mark due to the production 
of an incipient second whorl of carpels. 

A few years after the appearance of Crescenzi's Treatise 
on Agriculture, Matteo Silvatico (c. 1277-1342), a physician 
born in Mantua but residing at Salerno — very probably as 
a professor of medicine in the ancient university of that 
town — composed a Dictionary of Medicine which contains 
several thousand names of drugs arranged in alphabetical 
order with their synonyms in Latin and other languages, 
and, in the case of a few selected drugs, also with a full 
description of the dietetic and therapeutic properties and 
the use that was made of them in medicine. This work 
is still to-day of great value for the identification of 
mediaeval names of vegetables or other drugs. “ The citrine 
apples {poma a'/rbz^)— -wrote Silvatico in 1317' — are four 
in number; the first is the citron (citrus), the second the 
orange (citranguliim), the third the lemon (Ihnon), and 
the fourth the fruit commonly called lima (probably the 
shaddock, as Gallesio has suggested),’’ These four 
species are well-known, particularly in Liguria. The lemon 
is a well-known fruit, beautiful, of pleasant smell, and full 
of a juice that is as sour as that of the orange, but its shape 
is more oblong; it is very good for seasoning food, just as 
are its flowers, of which strongly scented waters arc made, 
that are useful for beautifying purposes ... Our women 
in Nice and in Piedmont use a mixture of lemon juice and 
oil as a vermifuge for children ... [The juice is also] 
extremely useful as a preventive remedy against pestilen- 
tial fevers.’® Two hundred years later (1508), the Venetian 
Doctor of Medicine Michele Savonarola, in his “Booklet 
on all Things that are commonly and more than commonly 
eaten, and on those that are drunk,” has little more to say 
on the dictetical and medical value of citrons, oranges, and 
lemons,’” than what is to be found already in Matteo 
Sylvatico. 

The belief in the virtues of citrus fruits as a preventive 
remedy against the plague and similar epidemic diseases 
was as widespread as it appears to have been unshakeable. 
Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499), the philosopher and writer, 
and head of Cosimo de Medici’s Neo-Platonic Academy in 


AL, p. 339. 


19 KF, Ch, cccciv. 


NJ, pp. 12 and 13. 
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Florence, in a short treatise on the methods of guarding 
oneself from being attacked by the plague, published in 
1481, recommended “carrying in one’s hand, for the 
purpose of smelling them, the most odoriferous apples : 
citrons, lemons, oranges, etc.”^® Nicola Massa of Venice 
(1556) advises his readers to “chew citron or lemon 
seeds ” ; Domenico Romoli, also of Venice (1570), 
expressed the view that “to smell lemons, citrons, or 
oranges in times of plague is a healthy thing.’’ The 
Siennese physician and botanist Pieraiidrea Mattioli — or 
Petrus Andreas Matthiolus as he calls himself in his Latin 
works — had written in 1544, in his Commentary on 
Dioscorides : “ Orange-flower water is not only preferred 
over all other perfumes, but made up into medicaments it 
is very useful against fevers . . . The lemon-juice water 
which is made in glass alembics on the water-bath, in 
addition to being good for the complexion of the ladies, 
also removes all spots and excoriations of the skin that 
occur on the body, as also all pustules of chicken-pox, and 
it destroys warts in whichever part of the body they may 
occur.” But Mattioli’s fate does not seem to justify his 
own and other Italian writers’ faith in the virtues of 
orange-flower water or of distilled lemon juice as a preven- 
tive against ■ infection from pestilential fevers, for he 
himself died a victim of the plague which visited Italy in 
1571. Francesco Redi, writing in 1671, adds to the many 
and already well-known virtues of lemon juice that of 
having the power of purifying muddy water. Twenty 
years later, Giuseppe Lanzoni published at Ferrara his 
Citrologia sev’ Curiosa Cilri Descripiio, a treatise entirely 
devoted to the dietetic and medical properties of citrus 
fruits and to the multiple uses that can be made of them, 
particularly in cases of diseases of the head, the chest, or the 
abdomen, of women’s and children’s diseases, or of general 
feverish conditions.2^ 

It is in the writings of the Italian horticulturists and 
physicians of the sixteenth century that we first meet with 
the term agrumi, which is to-day the common name for 
the genus Citrus in the Italian vernacular; agrmni~--hom. 

20FV,„ Gh. V. 2iKE„, pp. 26-27. 22 mZ, p. 318. 

23 kg; p. 1 16 . 24 mN, p. 35. 23 at. 
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ai^ro, sour-— is no more than the literal translation o! 
hamidiidl, the term given to citrus fruits generally by the 
Ara!)s in Egypt (see p. 143). 

Ill the citrus-growing centres of Italy, citrus fruits have, 
since the Middle Ages, played an important part in popular 
rejoicings. Thus at Reggio di Calabria there were held 
each winter public games in the form of regular battles 
between two contending armies, using oranges, lemons, and 
citrons as their sole ammunition. One of the “ armies *’ 
was composed of the young men of the upper part of the 
town, the other of those of the lower town; and the object 
of the fight, which took place in the pulilic square situated 
half way between the upper and the lower towns, was for 
each side to drive their opponents from the lield and back 
into their respective section of the city. “ As soon as the 
young men go forward into this battle, a mixed crowd of 
both patricians and plebeians assembles to enjoy the 
spectacle; each onlooker endeavours to help the champions 
of his own party by signs and by shouts, and as soon as 
one of the two fronts shows signs of giving way, the public 
on both sides comes to the rescue and lends a helping hand 
until the issue is definitely decided and the vanquished 
array driven from the field. Occasionally, if it happens 
that in the heat of battle the combatants forget that they 
are engaged in a game only and not in a real contest, the 
women installed in the windows of the surrounding houses 
will endeavour to calm the belligerents’ ardour by pouring 
water down upon them ; but such efforts are of no avail, 
and the apples, which taste very bitter not only to the 
palate bur also to all parts of the body, go on flying about 
like giant hailstones driven by the storm, so that soon the 
bruised faces begin to resemble the round shape of the 
citron.” But the game was nevertheless one between 
friends, and, once the battle finished, relations betw^een 
the citizens became again as friendly as they were before. 

However, in Treviso, a city in the territory of the 
Republic of Venice, a somewhat similar game once became 
the cause of a real battle. In the centre of the town the 
people had built a small castle decorated and furnished 
ill the most luxurious manner. On the days appointed for 

20 AJ, Book II, Ch. iii (p. 70). 
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tlie games, the castle was placed in charge of a garrison 
composed of the prettiest girls of the town, wearing flowers 
in their hair and necklaces of diamonds and other precious 
atones, hut, as the chronicler reports, “ their most effective 
weapon was no doubt their unarmed comeliness which 
easily conquered their opponents’ hearts ” : the young 
men of the town forming the besieging army encamped 
tiround the castle. The only ammunition which either 
side was allotved to use were oranges and “Adam’s apples” 
(= shaddocks), also roses, lilies, and other such sweet- 
scented or delicately-coloured flowers; pipes and flutes 
provided the “ warlike ” music designed to fan the martial 
ardour of assailants and defenders alike. Attracted by the 
fame of the unusual display, thousands of guests from all 
over Italy but especially from the neighbouring towns of 
Padua and Venice, had assembled in Treviso on the 
occasion of one of such sieges of the Gastello when, the 
attack of the fortress being pressed with enthusiasm but 
in the sportive spirit enjoined by tradition, suddenly a 
group of Venetian youths from amongst the public forced 
its way through the lines of the besieging party, seized the 
gate of the fortress, and raised the flag of their republic 
in an attempt to carry the place in good earnest. When 
the onlookers realized the hostile intentions of the Vene- 
tians, a few young men from Padua rushed to the rescue 
of the fair garrison and, recalling an ancient feud between 
their city and Venice, fell upon the Venetian standard- 
bearer, seized the flag of St. Mark, and tore it to pieces. 
Thereupon the square in front of the castle became the 
scene of a real battle, and the end would have been serious 
bloodshed had not the municipal authorities called in their 
own forces to separate the belligerents, at the same time 
decreeing the immediate and final cessation of the games. 
Thus ended this singular incident which Ferrarius calls a 
helium e mails citreis, a war on account of citrus apples.^’' 
To this very day an orange battle is waged, each year, in 
the Italian city of Ivrea. It is said that some time in the 
Middle Ages the peasants of the district having won a 
victory over their feudal lord, cut off his head and burned 
his castle; and that it is in commemoration of that event 
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tliai, ouce every year, tiiey celebrate an orange battle, with 
fruit imported from Sicily for the purpose.'-’^ 

But citrus fruits were not, in games, used as missiles of 
attack only; the “ throwing of golden apples ” was tanta- 
mount to a message offering or inviting love, and as such it 
was part and parcel of the mediaeval language of flirtation. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was the 
custom, in the cities of Tuscany, for a number of the 
■jcunesse clorec to organise themselves into clubs for 
purjioses of amusement and for the preparation of public 
festivities. Of such a cluh, or brigatn, formed at Siena in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, the poet Folgoro 
da San Gemignano was a member, who in a series of 
fourteen sonnets — one for each month of the year, and 
one each as prologue and epilogue — described the different 
entertainments and games in which he and his friends 
delighted. In May, it seems, their favourite pastime was 
racing gaily caparisoned horses, amidst waving of flags and 
flowers, 

and the breaking and smashing of spears and lances, 
and the raining down from windows and balconies 
of garlands of flowers, and of oranges ; 
and little girls, and maids, and youths 
kissing each other on lips and on cheeks, 
and arguing only about love and pleasure.'^” 

The Italians made a lavish use of scents made from 
citrus blossoms. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the Normans had, in addition to Sicily itself, conquered 
the whole southern half of the Italian Peninsula as far 
north as Capua, within less than a hundred miles From 
Rome, and under Norman rule the bays of Naples and 
Sorrento had become, next to the Riviera around Genoa, 

28 In July 1932, the newspapers reported that, in the course of 
a strike by high-school students at Tucuman (Argentine), the 
firemen having been called out and ordered to turn water on the 
riotous crowds hut the water supply having failed, the students' 
gathered oranges from the trees along the streets and bombarded 
the firemen, who were forced to resort to the same ammunition ; 
the reports add that during this orange battle the provincial 
Minister of the Interior was struck in the eve. (AE, 1932, VIII, 
p. 390). 

28 G.Q, p. 302. — In ancient Greece the throwing of an apple was 
taken as a declaration of love. 
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Italy’s greatest centre of citriculture. From tiie Norman 
Court of Palermo the Neapolitan aristocracy inherited 
the love of everything oriental, and from Naples — which 
during the fourteenth century was the teacher of elegant 
fashion to all Italy as Paris is to-day to half the world — 
the use of orange-blossom perfume spread ail over Europe. 
Boccaccio (1313-1375), in one of his novels, describes at 
Naples, in the house of a Sicilian harlot, “ her own 
chamber, which was j[)erfumcd with roses, orange-flowers, 
and t)ther costly scents.” In aiiotl ier rale he narrates 
the adventures at Palermo, in Sicily, of a Florentine youth 
as the guest of a wealthy courtesan who poses as a lady of 
society: “After | supper], they took out of the hamper 
silver canisters of rose, orange, and jessamine water, which 
they sprinkled upon the bed . . . [and] after they had 
lain a convenient time, the servants returned, and put on 
their clothes; and when they had taken some more refresh- 
ment of wine and sw^eetmeats, and washed their hands and 
faces with orange-tvater . . .” And in yet another novel, 
Isabella, whose lover has been put to death by her brothers, 
“ cut off his head, . . . put it into a flower-pot, having- 
folded it in a fine napkin, and covering it with earth, she 
planted sweet herbs therein, which she watered with 
nothing but rose and orange water, or else with her 
tears.” 

The novelist Straparola (c. 1550) — in a story about three 
highly virtuous ladies of Bologna who, being pursued by 
an enterprising student, pretended to be listening to his 
overtures and in turn invited him secretly to their houses, 
only to make fun of him in the most cruel manner — 
describes the boudoir of one of the ladies “ where she kept 
her orange-waters and other pleasant scents,” and refers 
to the habit of perfuming one’s body with orange-water.'^-^ 
Pietro Aretino (1492-1557), the licentious satirist, describes 
in his book “ The Life of the Nuns ” the use of orange- 
blossoms in the decoration of the dinner-table ; and the 
Frenchman Rabelais, the author of the heroi-comic novel 
“ Pantagruel,” writes, in the course of a description of a 

CZ, 2ud Day, Novel V. 3i CZ, 8th Day, Novel X. 

'*^CZ, 4th Day, Novel V. 

None Seconda, Favoh II, foL 53r. and 54t'. 

CH, Part I, First Day (pp. 62-63). 
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banquet at which he was present in Rome in i549, that 
“ the tablecloths being removed, to enable the guests to 
wash their hands, there were placed on the table two artful 
fountains, ... from the lower part of vviiich there issued, 
by several channels, myrtle w^ater, orange-blossom tvater, 
and rose water.” 

Lemonades— refreshing drinks of wLich the principal 
constituents are lemon juice and sugar— did not become 
popular in Italy until the fourteenth century ; the writings 
of Italian rabbis quite definitely establish this fact. 
Questioned as to whether on the Sabbath — when all })hy- 
sical exertion capable of being construed as “ work ” is 
severely forbidden — ^Jews were permitted to s(|ucezc the 
juice out of lemons. Rabbi Zedekiah ben Abraham of 
Rome (c. 1230) replied disapproving of the practice, but 
his cousin Rabbi Judah ben Benjamin of Viterbo dissented 
and gave permission to prepare lemon juice even on the 
Sabbath “ because it is known that the object is nor the 
preparation of a drink, but merely the seasoning of food ” ; 
similarly, Rabbi Asher ben Yechiel, who lived in Ger- 
many, France, and Spain (1250-1328), ruled that the lemon 
was to be counted amongst the fruits of which the juice 
may be extracted on the Sabbath “ for this is never done 
for preparing a beverage, but only for obtaining a season- 
ing for food.” Yet, when the use of lemon juice as a 
drink, with water and sugar, came into vogue, pressure 
on the part of the Jewish public compelled the religious 
authorities to sanction the extraction of the juice on the 
Sabbath even for that purpose: Rabbi Joseph Karo (1488- 
1575), of Safed in northern Palestine, wrote that in Egypt 
it was customary to refresh oneself on the Sabbath by 
drinking lemon-juice water with sugar and that it had 
occurred to no one to raise any objections to this habit : 
and his contemporary the great Rabbi Mordechai Jaffe, 
of Prague, gave a similar ruling.'*^'^ 

Lemon juice must have been an important article of 
trade. Fynes Moryson, the English traveller and writer 
of the early seventeenth century, reports that he went from 
Candia (Crete) to Constantinople on “ a little Greekc Barke 
loaded with Muskedines, and with tunnes (barrels) of 
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Lemons Juycc (which the Turks drink like Ncciar), and 
with Onions.”^ 

Of the many artful manners in which the Italians knew 
to make use of citrus fruits in the preparation of food, 
only the cookery books of the sixteenth century begin to 
give us detailed information in writing ; but it is obvious 
that many of the dishes therein described had been 
invented long before. Amongst the dainties served at a 
Christmas supper in Venice in 1546 mention is made o! 
“ a plate of stulfed oranges ” and “ four small plates of 
fillets of herring with orange juice ” ; and the entremets 
on the menu of another Christmas banquet of about the 
same time comprises candied orange blossoms, candied 
citrons and oranges, and sweet oranges strewn with 
powdered sugar. " At a dinner given at Ferrara on 
January 23, 1529 by Ercole d’Este to his father the Duke 
of Ferrara, to the Marchesa of Mantua, to his wife Renee, 
and to the foreign Ambassadors accredited to his Court, 
fried trouts were served with slices of lemons, roast 
pheasants with “ split ” oranges and with a mixed salad 
containing slices of citrons, whilst the dessert was com- 
posed of fresh grapes (in January!), Spanish olives, jellies, 
pears, Parmesan cheese, oranges, candied citrons, and 
“ citrons covered with sugar.” A few months later the 
Archbishop of Milan, Ippolito d’Este — so we are told by 
his chef Christopher of Messisbugo who published in 1549 
a book in which he immortalized his most successful culin- 
ary inventions — gave, also at Ferrara, a dinner to his 
brother Ercole, the latter’s wife Renee, Francesco d’Estc, 
and about fifty other ladies and gentlemen ; and the fol- 
lowing are a few out of the several hundred dishes of 
w’hich the sixteen courses, not counting sweets and fruit, 
^vere made up : salad of herbs and of citron cut into initials 
of the guests’ names and into their various coats-of-arms, 
caviare fried together with oranges covered with sugar 
and cinnamon, brills marines covered with slices of lemon, 

asKU, p. 253 (Part I, Book III, Ch. 3). 39 mZ, p. 126. 

■13 According to EF, II, p. 95, a present of five gilded candied 
oranges was sent to Pope Gregor}'' XI at Avignon by St. Catherine 
of Siena as early as .v.n. 1375 ; I have not been able to find any 
confirmation of ' this statement in St. Catherine’s Letters. 

41MZ. p. 127. 42KL, pp. 4b-8. 
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fried sardines with oranges, luzzi (a fish) an vin hlanc a la 
fiamande with citrons cut into very thin slices, oysters (a 
thousand of them) with oranges and pepper, salad of 
iobster-tails and citrons, sturgeon en gelee d rallemeaidc 
witli orange juice, sparrows fried with oranges, orange 
fritters with sugar and cinnamon, omelette son [flee with 
raisins studded w'ith pine-kernels and served with orange 
juice and sugar, fried oysters (five hundred of them) with 
lemon slices, candied citron and orange peels ; the finger 
bowls were filled with scented water, and each of the guests 
was provided with two perfumed toothpicks.’^ 

Following the teachings of the gourmets of ancient 
Rome, the Italians of the Renaissance used citrus fruits 
for scenting their wine ; “ Flow much taste — ^writes Tanara 
of Bologna in 1651 — a drop of orange oil will convey to a 
glass of wine even when nothing else is done than rubbing 
a piece of orange-peel along the goblet’s rim, is something 
of which anyone can easily convince himself ; some people 
even maintain that it suffices to spray a little of this oil 
upon the outside of the glass in which the wine is con- 
tained, alleging that the subtlety of the oil is so great that 
it will pass through the glass and cause the wine to become 
scented.” That this belief in the extraordinary 
“subtlety” of orange-peel oil was current not only in 
Italy but also in other countries may be seen from a 
passage in the diary of the French traveller M. de 
Monconys where he relates how, being at l^a Rochelle 
in October 1645, he, together with one of his friends, a 
physician, carried out some experiments which clearly 
proved that “ the juice of an orange does not pierce glass, 
contrarily to the common erroneous view.” 

I have suggested before that the Cedernelli (= little 
citrons, from cederno, citron),'^*’ a Florentine family who 
carried three small citrons in their coat-of-arms, may not 
improbably owe their family-name to their having been 
in some way connected with the trade in citrons and other 
citrus fmit (see p. 110). I believe that the Medici also owe 
their name to some such association, for the five red balls, 
or palle, which they carry in their escutcheon are not 
“ apothecaries’ pills ” — as the wits of Paris pretended in 
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order to deride tlie bourgeois origin of Henry IT's queen, 
Catherine de Medici nor arc they meant to recall the 
blood-stained balls of the mace with which, as rite Medici 
themselves maintained, an imaginary ancestor killed the 
giant Moor Mugel who was on the point of stunning 
Clharlemagne in battle.'*^ The name Mugel seems to me 
to be no more than a reminiscence of the valley of Mugello 
in Tuscany, where the Medici family had originally come 
from. They were prominent bankers and Levant mer- 
chants, registered members of the merchants’, and not of 
the doctors’, guild : in fact, as far as their records can be 
traced back, they had no connection at all with the medical 
profession.'*'-' That, in the sixteenth century, the Medici 
themselves still admitted the existence of some sort of 
connection between the name of the family and Media — 
the original home, as it was then believed, of citrus fruits 
— is evident from a passage in the sermon pronounced by 
Renaud de Beaune, Archbishop of Bourges, at the funeral 
of Catherine de Medici in 1589, where he says that the 
name of Medians was given to one Felsinus, an ancestor 
of the departed queen and the founder of the city of 
Florence, in commemoration of legendary conquests in 
Asia and particularly in Media, “ just as we read of Paulus 
who was called Macedonicus for having conquered 
Macedonia from Perseus, and Scipio, who was named 
Africanus for having done the same in regard to Africa. 

. . . I do not know,” adds Brantome in relating this 
passage from the Archbishop’s speech, “ whence the said 
M. de Beaune has got this story ; but it stands to reason 
that, in the presence of the king and of an assembly such 
as was present there for the queen’s funeral, he would not 
have advanced it without good authority.” On the other 
hand, as Gallcsio already observed long ago,'"** Medici was 
one of the names applied to oranges in mediaeval and 
Renaissance Italy. Merula, describing in 1605 the trees 
growm in the region of Rapallo, enumerates passimque 
Citrus, Medicis, Limonihus, Oleis . . . that is, “here 
and there citrons, oranges, lemons, olives.” Similarly 
Judocus Hondius mentions in 1626 in the valley of Rapallo 

''’Oh h 20, footnote 1, PB. 48 gY, n. 24 L 

49 Qj, I, 20, footnote 1. SODF, Vol. VII, p. 334. 

ft AL, pp. 2S8-2S9 (footnote), 52 KK, Part II, lib, iv, p. 696. 
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Botticelli; The Birth of Venus (Florence, Uffizi). 
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l ilris pnssmi, medicis, limonibiis, and speaking of the pUiin 
of San Remo he wrhes “ Planiciem quaedam inter oppiduni 
cl mare intcrjacct, non usque adeo amplu, tola cilrcis, 
medicis, limo7jibusqHe consita” It has already been 
mentioned that an unknown commentator — either late 
Hellenistic or Byzantine — of the works of Nicander of 
Colophon, a Greek poet and physician of the second 
centLiry u.c., wrote, in a note to that author’s 
Alcxipharmaca, that “ the medikon inclon (Median ajiple) 
is the ?7C)7nn,eion ncrantzion was the Byzantine — and 
still is the modern Greek — name for the sour orange. And 
so the mysterious palle in the escutcheon of Florence's 
most brilliant dynasty of rulers are probably nothing else 
but oranges, just plain oranges. Orange-trees, in fact, 
have always been the favourite trees of the Medici. 
Painters and poets who celebrated members of “ la Medica 
famiglia ” laid' their scenes amidst orange groves, as 
witness Poliziano’s poem “La Giostra ” as well as 
Botticelli’s two most famous pictures, painted for the Villa 
del Gastello, the Florentine home of the Medici: the 
“ Spring ’’-—which shows Giuliano de Medici (c. 1486) in 
the character of Mercury, the god of Commerce, grasping 
a staff with which he is engaged in knocking oranges from 
their trees (Plate XLV) — and the so-called “Birth of Venus” 
(Plate XLVI), in which the Goddess of Love, born from the 
sea and riding a giant shell, is seen being driven by friendly 
winds towards a forest of orange-trees covering the shore 
at Porto-Venerc on the Ligurian coast. Under the traits 
of Venus, Botticelli has here represented the beautiful 
Sirnonetta dei Cattanei, the celebrated object of Giulio de 
Medici’s platonic love. Sirnonetta was born at Porto 
Venere, and Porto Venere was the place where according 
to a Renaissance legend — preserved in the poems of the 
Italian humanist writer Jovianus Pontanus Venus 
landed when she first brought the orange-tree to Italy 
“ from the rich groves of the Medes and of Africa.” It 
was a Medici, the Grand Duke Francesco I (1574-1587), 

•’53HN, p. 73. -'JtSee p. 103. Book II, Stanza iii, v. 2. 

ME, Book I, Stanza xxxii IF., Ixviii ff., and xcix-ci. 

■''7 Now called Villa di Petraia ; it also owned a fine orange- 
garden which has been described by Vasari and by Montaigne 
(KT, p. 194). 
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who brought together, at Florence, a collection of all the 
citrus varieties that could be obtained at the time in Italy 
or abroad.-''’'-' Oranges, citrons (Plate XLVIT), and lemons 
occupy a foremost place in the painted ceilings of the 
Palazzo Pitti, that huge palace of the Medici in Florence. 
One of the most striking pieces in the collection of ancient 
jewellery at the Uflizi Galleries in Florence is an eighteenth 
century jew'el casket of gold with inset, late sixteenth or 
early seventeenth century, Limoges enamels and with, 
by way of a handle to the lid, a small orange-tree of 
enamelled silver bearing wonderfully lifelike fknver-buds 
and open blossoms (Plate XLVIII). According to a tradition 
told to the writer by one of the Museum officials, this 
graceful tree once belonged to Marie de Medici, the second 
w'ife of Flenry IV of France, and it is a curious coincidence 
that a miniature orange-tree, together with a lemon and a 
pomegranate-tree of similar small size, all of them 
“■ so cleverly and artfully imitated that there was 
none who did not believe them to be real,” were 
actually exhibited by that queen at a banquet 
given to the Spanish ambassador in Paris, in 1609.®'' 
Citrus fruits were such an important and profit- 
able item in the export trade of Florence, that 
by one of the clauses of the treaty of peace signed in 
1329 between the victorious Guelph league of Tuscany — 
W'hich was led by Florence — and the Republic of Pisa, the 
latter w-as compelled to prevent the export of citrons, 
oranges, or lemons from any part of its territory.®^ It 
docs not, therefore, appear altogether so implausible to 
assume that the oranges in the coat-of-arms of the Medici 
refer to a time when that family was trading in citrus 
fruits, probably with the Jewish merchants who used to 
come (lown each summer from Austria, Germany, and 
Poland for the purpose of securing ritual citrons required 

«« OU, pp. 157 and 162. 

IX, p. 214. An American journalist a few years 
ago, described amongst the treasures of the late Russian 
Czars in Moscow, “ a little orange tree, eight inches high, in a 
mother-of-pearl tub, with ruby and pearl ropes squaring it off, 
emerald leaves, ruby fruits and diamond flowers. You press 
a button and the tree opens showing a tiny emerald nightingale 
sitting on a golden bough, singing and flapping its wings ” (AE, 
March 1927, p, 158). 

61 OU, p. 161. 
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by the Jewish cominimitics established in those countries, 
h is known that, in 1389, the Archduke Albrecht 111 ol' 
Austria issued to three Jewish merchants a passport for 
travelling to Italy in quest of citrons.*''^ Rabbi Israel 
Isserlein of Ratisbonne, the foremost Talmuclical authority 
of Germany during the first half of the fifteenth century, 
preferred for ritual purposes to the citrons of Rome those 
that were brought from the region of Apulia in s{)Uthcrn 
Italy, which latter had, he believed, a finer taste and frag- 
rance.^*^ “ Numerous Jewish merchants — writes J. Ik 
Ferrarius in 1646 — from Poland, Germany, and Mantua 
(i.e., Austria), arrive annually towards the beginning of 
the month of August on that part of the Ligurian coast 
which is called San Remo in order to buy in good time 
citron apples and palm branches . . . on the island of 
Corcyra (Corfu) the wealthiest Jews take care to buy up at 
very high prices those citrons which excel in point of 
smoothness and freedom from blemishes . , . they pack 
these apples into small boxes or other containers and send 
them to their friends in Italy, Belgium, and other countries 
as presents of exceedingly great value.” 

The important part which the citron was known to be 
playing in the ritual of the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, 
coupled with the fact that the Crusaders found citrus fruits 
more widely grown in the Holy land than in any other 
country knowm to them, caused the people of mediaeval 
Hiurope to look upon the citron, the lemon, and the orange 
as typically Palestinian fruits, an opinion which was 
destined strongly to impress its mark upon the religious 
art of the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Ever since the disappearance of the Roman Empire in the 
West, the cultural no less than the political life of southern 
Europe had been directed and inspired by or from Byzan- 
tium. A thousand years or so of a policy of ruthless 
unification, which strictly forbade all initiative in matters 
of philosophy or faith, had turned religion into a dry, 
lifeless formula characterized by a fanatical clinging to 
the preservation of beliefs and rituals in the exact form 
in which they had been inherited from previous centuries ; 
no wonder that, under such circumstances Christian art 
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itself— designed mainly to glorify a stereotyped religion or 
the most formalistic and etiquette-bound court that ever 
existed, and practised exclusively by priests brought up 
and saturated in the narrow conservative spirit of the time 
— had been reduced to the lifeless repetition of conven- 
tional formulas more and more estranged from reality. 
Genei'ation after generation of painters had confined 
themselves to reproducing — with varying degrees of 
success in the choice of colours, dresses, precious stones 
and other accessories of decoration — models fixed long 
ago and faithfully adhered to for centuries ; and, since 
this schoolmen-dictated culture was a product of the town, 
the outlook on religion as well as on art had been one that 
was typical of men educated and living in a big city, far 
from nature and its beauties. But in the measure in which 
the Italian cities had freed themselves of the political 
influence of Byzantium and had, one after the other, 
become independent self-governing republics, the spirit of 
political freedom, which inspired their citizens and 
gradually spread among the peasant on the land, soon 
brought about also a critical attitude with regard to the 
outward forms of religion. This newly awakened spirit 
of independent judgment on the part of the people was 
put to a particularly severe test when confronted with the 
lifeless works of the Byzantine painters, in which religious 
scenes, intended to appeal to man’s noblest emotions, were 
found represented in a manner that robbed them of every 
semblance of reality. The stiff and lifeless attitude of the 
personages, the foreign and archaic surroundings in which 
they were placed and ^vhich had nothing in common with 
the landscape, the style of architecture, the dress and 
habits of the people in Italy, all these had ceased to satisfy 
a generation in whom the gentle monk of Assisi and his 
followers had only just aroused again the love of the 
countryside with its flowers and birds, the feeling of kin- 
ship with aU that was alive around them, the capacity to 
enjoy the beauties of nature and to render their faith and 
tiieir emotions in words. And so they were led also to 
seek a new style of artistic expression, in harmony with 
their passion for .sincerity and truthfulness. Art still con- 
tinued to have for its only object the representation of 
scenes from the lives of Jesus, His Apostles, and the 
Martyrs, or from the stories of the Old Testament. But, 
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whilst artists continued to paint the same religious scenes 
as those depicted by their predecessors, they strove to give 
their personages less conventional and more lifelike atti- 
tudes, and to place them in surroundings directly borrowed 
from nature. It was only natural for this new tendency 
to assert itself first in the region where St. Francis had 
lived and worked: and thus there was born in Tuscany 
the new naturalistic art of painting, of which Duccio di 
Buoninsegna of Siena (1260-1339) was the first great 
exponent. In his endeavour to make the surroundings in 
which his personages moved agree with the natural aspect 
of things, it seems that he was baffled for some time by 
the apparently insoluble problem of how to paint for his 
scenes of the life of Jesus a background that would be 
Palestinian and not Italian. He could not invent a land- 
scape, for his artistic creed forbade him to paint things 
otherwise than as he saw them ; and so, it seems, he was 
led to that naive and yet subtle solution : to lay his scenes 
of the New Testament amongst the hills and vales of 
Tuscany, but to “naturalize” these into Palestinian land- 
scapes by the addition of what was considered by him 
and by his contemporaries to be the most characteristic- 
ally Palestinian of trees, the orange. The extent to which 
the orange-tree was regarded, even a century or two later, 
as a Palestinian tree is evidenced by the fact that the 
famous French merchant-prince and financier Jean Coeur, 
who visited the Holy Land in 1432,®''’ had the palatial 
home, which he built himself at Bourges in 1443-1445, 
decorated with panels of sculptured plants including a 
palm, a date, and an orange-tree.”® Duccio did not know 
of course that, with the sole exception of the shores of 
Lake Tiberias and the river Jordan, all the localities where 
the principal traditional scenes of Jesus’ life were enacted 
lay high up in the Galilean or Judean hills where citrus 
trees have never been grown ; and so his passionate desire 
for being truthful led him to betray truth itself. It also 
caused him to commit what at first sight must appear as 
inexplicable errors of proportion in the size of certain 
details of his pictures: in order to bring home to the 
onlooker that it is orange-trees, real Palestinian orange- 
trees, that he desired to paint, Duccio endeavoured to 
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reproduce exactly such minute botanical peculiarities as 
the double wings of the leafstalk characteristic of the 
sour orange, apparently the only one known in Tuscany 
in his days ; and, in order to reproduce these tiny details 
on a scale that would enable them to be recognized by 
worshippers looking at the picture from a certain distance, 
he covered his small trees with leaves of enormous size. 
The example set by Duccio was immediately follov'ed, 
and soon, it seems, the introduction of citrus trees into the 
background of religious scenes as a means of achieving 
the necessary Palestinian local colour became a standing 
convention from which during several centuries few 
Italian painters or sculptors dared depart, and to which 
we therefore owe a wealth of pictorial records of inestim- 
able value for the study of the history of citrus varieties 
in Italy. 

On the huge altar-piece called the “ Maesta,” which 
Duccio painted in 1308-1311 for the dome of Siena, orange- 
trees line the Siennese streets through which Jesus holds 
His “ Entry into Jerusalem,” and on the slopes of the 
Mount of Olives, oranges, not olives, are the only trees of 
the garden of Gethsemane (Plate XLIX), a name which — 
as is well known — means “ the Oil Press.” There can 
be no doubt that it was Duccio's example that moved 
others, more than a century later, to perpetuate the same 
mistake when treating the same subject. It is under an 
orange-tree that Jesus is resting in Fra Angelicos (1387- 
1455) delightful little picture which adorns one of the 
monks’ cells at the Convent of San Marco in Florence : 
Giovanni di Paolo (1403-1482), a Siennese, has citron and 
orange trees,®'^ so has also Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506) in 
that intensely dramatic scene on the predella of his altar- 
piece painted for the church of San Zeno at Verona, now 
at the Museum of Tours, in France (Plate L) ; and an 
admirable miniature by Guidoccio di Giovanni Cozzarelli 
(c. 1490), in one of the choir-books of the Dome Library 
at Siena shows Jesus resting under a lemon-tree heavy with 
ripe fruit 

The ubiquitous orange, lemon, or citron trees are present 
in thousands of Italian pictures illustrating every incident 
in the Gospel stories. Where the scenes are laid indoors 

07 Pinacotheca of the Vatican, Catal. No. J8I. 
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the citrus trees are shown either set in movable tubs within 
the room, or planted — alone or in association with 
cypresses — behind the building and protruding above a 
wall or a suspended carpet forming the background of the 
picture. Thus, the “Annunciation” by Veronese (Plate 
LI) in the Venice Academy (No. 260), painted c. 1585, 
has orange-trees in square buckets. In the anonymous 
“ Adoration of the Magi ” after the manner of Fra 
i\ngelico,'^*® and in that by Gentile de Fabriano (1360- 
1428)— the first important picture of the Umbrian school, 
an offshoot of the school of Siena— orange-trees bent under 
a heavy crop of ripe fruit grow beside the house ; and in 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s dazzling frescoes of 1459-1463 in the 
private chapel of the Medici family the procession of the 
three wise kings of the East is depicted as a brilliant hunt- 
ing party descending the hill of Fiesole between orange- 
trees and cypresses. 

Sano di Pietro’s (1405-1480) “ Flight into Egypt ” at the 
Vatican, the “ Baptism of Jesus ” by a pupil of Mantegna 
in the Church of St. Andrea at Mantua, the “ Noli me 
tangere ” of Fra Angelico at the Convent of San Marco 
in Florence, have orange-trees ; one of the miniatures in 
the Picture Bible of the Duke of Berri,'^^ which depicts 
Jesus on His way from the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem, 
shows a man breaking from orange-trees which stand by 
the side of the road branches with blossoms and fruit, 
which he throws on Jesus’ path. In Domenico Ghirlandaio’s 
fresco (c. 1490) of the Small Refectory at the Convent of 
St. Mark in Florence, orange-trees and cypresses are seen 
growing in the garden behind the hall where Jesus has his 
Last Supper with the Apostles (Plate LII) ; orange-trees 
also figure prominently in Fra Angelico’s great “ Descent 
from the Cross ” (Plate LIII) — where two solitary orange- 
trees set into untilled and unwatered ground serve to 
remind the onlooker that the actual city walls of 
fifteenth century Florence which he sees before him are 
to be taken as those of the Holy City of Jerusalem itself — , 
in the “ Pieta ” by Cosimo Tura (1430-1495) at the Correr 

^’8 Museum of San Marco, Florence. 

Museum of San Marco, Florence (Date: c. 1390). 

'•I At the Palazzo Medici Riccardi, in Florence. 

''lAt the Harleian Library. 

Museum of San Marco, Florence. 
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Museum in Venice (Plate LIV), in Fra Angelico’s fresco 
of “ The Entombment ” at the Convent of San Marco 
(Florence), and in a miniature of the same subject in a 
Franciscan Missal and Book of Flours of Italian workman- 
ship, of the year 1380, in the Paris Biblioth^uc Nationale.'^^' 
One of the most beautiful pieces in the collection of 
ancient ritual objects preserved in the Old ITall of the 
Chapter at the Cathedral of Valencia, in Spain, is a six- 
teenth century altar-cloth (Catalogue No. 433) of gold and 
silver embroidered silk — of Italian inspiration if not v/ork- 
manship — on which are represented scenes of the Passion 
of Jesus, situated amongst orange-trees covered with 
enormous open blossoms. 

In numerous pictures portraying incidents in the life of 
the Saints, citrus trees appear in the same manner. A 
fresco by Gozzoli in the church of St. Augustine at San 
Geinignano represents the Saint seated in the shade of an 
orange-tree and reading a lesson to his brother monks ; 
branches of lemon and shaddock trees with fruit are shown 
on Giovanni della Chiesa’s St. Catherine ” in the 
Incoronata Church at Lodi (c. 1500) ; Gozzoli ’s frescoes 
of the life of St. Francis of Assisi in the Church of San 
Francesco at Montefalco have oranges in practically every 
scene ; an orange-tree wdth gilded fruit figures in the 
bronze panel of “ St. John in the Desert ” (a.d. 1427) by 
the Siennese jewellers Turino di Sano and his son 
Giovanni on the baptismal font in the crypt of the Siena 
Duomo, as well as in Sano di Pietro’s “ St. Jerome in the 
Desert” (No. 1129) and “The Legend of St. Jerome and 
the Lion” (No. 1130), both in the Louvre; Gozzoli’s 
“ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian ” in the Collegiata Church 
at San Gemignano has for its background a landscape with 
cypresses, thuyas, and orange trees, and the pictures of the 
same subject by Liberale da Verona (1451-1536) at the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin (No. 46a) (Plate LV), 
and by Giovanni Luteri, called Dosso Dossi (1480-1542), at 
the Brera Museum in Milan (No. 433) (Plate LVI) show 
the Saint being pierced with arrows as he stands tied by 
his hands to the branches of an orange-tree ; etc., etc. 

On the other hand, on account of an old Jewish 

MS, Lat., 757, fol. 84 ; reproduced in JG, Plate LXIX (des- 
cription in Vol. Ill, p. 364). 
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Duccio di Buoninsegna : Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane (c. 1310 ). 
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Domenico Ghirlandaio; The Last Supper (c. H90). 
Photo ; Brogi] (Mtiseo di S. Mura 
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Cosimo Tura: Pieta. 


(Mtiseo Civico Correr, Venice.) 





Liberale da Verona: St, Sebastian, 

(Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin.) 
Photo : Photographische Gesellschaft,' Berlin} 
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tradition, according to which the “ apple ” which Eve 
received from the serpent and shared with Adam was in 
reality a citron, during the Middle Ages this fruit was 
sometimes, and the shaddock nearly always, called 
“Adams apple” (see p. 139), and the citron sometimes 
“ Apple of Paradise ” ; as a result of which, citrus trees 
became an indispensable featm'e in practically every repre- 
sentation of the Garden of Eden, Fra Angelico’s 
“ Annunciation ” at the Prado in Madrid shows in the 
background Adam and Eve whom the Angel drives from 
a Paradise of palms and shaddock trees (Plate LVII); but 
already a generation before him, in 1390, the unknown 
author of the beautiful series of frescoes representing “The 
Flistory of Creation,” on the north w^all of the cloister of 
the Carapo Santo at Pisa, placed God creating Eve, and 
the serpent tempting the First Couple, in the shade of 
orange and citron trees. Still earlier, about 1350, Andrea 
Orcagna, in his immense “ Triumph over Death ” painted 
on the south wall of the same building at Pisa, depicted 
the celestial life of the blessed in a Garden of Paradise 
composed of nothing else but orange-trees heavy with their 
ripe fruit (Plate LVIII). The miniaturists followed the 
example set by the painters on walls and canvas : on a 
fifteenth century Italian miniature of Paradise, in a 
Picture Bible (MS. Fr, 166) at the Paris Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the woman-headed serpent has thrown her coils 
around the stem of an orange-tree;'^*^ and several miniatures 
depicting the creation of Adam and Eve in a Garden of 
Eden full of orange-trees adorn the border of a page (fol. 
6 of vol. I) in Borso d’Este’s magnificent bible of about 
A.D. 1460. 

Yet in no religious pictures do citrus trees, their 
blossoms, or their fruit, occur so often and so prominently 
as in those that have for their subjects the Madonna and 
Child, with or without Saints. In addition to the mere 
desire for Palestinian local colour, this may be, and is 
probably, due to the fact that throughout the Mediter- 
ranean countries the citron and the orange were, and still 
are, closely associated with the cult of the Virgin. The 
theologians of the Middle Ages held that by the Shulamite 
of the Song of Songs, whom the royal poet of Judah had 


74 FH, p. 80. 
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75 CB, Plate LVIII, fig. 76. 
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likened to the Cedar of Lebanon, no one else was meant 
than the Virgin Mary herself ; and since — as we have seen 
in the writings of Jacob de Vitry and others — citrus trees 
were thought to be “ maritime ” varieties of the Lebanon 
cedar, they came to be regarded as symbolic of the great- 
ness and the immaculate purity of the Virgin. Thus, in 
numerous Books of Hours, in the stained windows of 
churches and chapels, in tapestries, oil paintings and 
frescoes, we find pictures of the Virgin surrounded by a 
number of symbols drawn from the Song of Songs, and 
one of these ever-recurring symbols of her virtues is a 
citron or an orange-tree inscribed cednis'^^ or exaltata 
cedriisJ'^ In many a legend golden apples are mentioned 
as attributes of the Virgin.''® An ancient popular song of the 
peasants in Andalusia tells how Mary, journeying south 
with the child Jesus and with Joseph, came to an orange- 
tree that was guarded by a blind man and asked him to 
let her have just one orange for the child : “ Take as many 
as you like — ^was the reply — for they are all yours ; but 
the Virgin, so kind is she, did not pick more than three.” 
This charming tale must have been known in Italy as 
well, for in an anonymous Italian “ Madonna and Saints ” 
of the fourteenth century, at the Louvre, St. Nicholas is 
represented holding three oranges (Plate LIX) ; this is also 
the case in Raffaelino del Garbo's (1476-1524) version of 
the same subject at the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin (No. 87) ; in Cima da Conegliano’s “ Virgin 
Enthroned ” (c. 1498) at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Venice (No. 36), St. Nicholas carries the three oranges on a 
book (Plate LX), whilst in Luca Signorelli’s “ Madonna 
and Child with Saints” (1515) at the London National 

™HK. 77 Hj. toga, p. 10. 

Andamos mas adelante 

Que hay tin verdo naranjuez 
Y es tin cie go que lo guarda, 

Es un ciego que no ve. 

—Ciego dame una naranja 
Para collar a Manuel. 

—Coja Usted las que listed quiera, 

Que toditas son de Usted. 

— La Virgin como es tan buena 
No ha cogida mas que ires. 

(Quoted by GX, 11, p. 267). 
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Andrea Orcagna : (Section from) The Triumph of Death (c. 1350). 

Photo: Brogi] (Campo Santo, Pisa.) 
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Gallery (No. 1847) he still holds the book in his hands but 
the three oranges are placed on the floor, at his feet ; in 
two pictures of the Virgin and Child by Luini — the one at 
the Layard Gallery in Venice, the other at the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin — the little Jesus holds an 
orange in His hand ; in Lorenzo Lotto’s (1476-1555) “ Sacra 
Conversazione ” at the Galleria Borghese in Rome, the 
Child has just dropped on the floor an orange which had 
obviously been picked for liim from the tree behind Flis 
Mother’s seat; in Moretto’s (1498-1554) “Madonna” of 
the Provinzialmuseurn in Bonn He is seen straining His 
whole little body in an effort to reach one of the big- 
yellow fruits that shine forth among the dark branches of 
a lemon-tree above Flim. A picture of c. 1500 at the 
Brera Museum in Milan (Plate LXI) shows the Madonna 
and Child standing under the branches of an orange-tree 
with two oranges whilst a saintly woman offers a third 
orange to the little Jesus ; and Sano di Pietro’s (1405-1480) 
“Flight into Egypt” at the Vatican (No. 184) represents 
the Holy Family just passing the Orange Tree of the 
Legend (Plate LXII). 

Another legend, current in the Aegean Islands, tells 
how the Virgin Mary, passing through the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, was so charmed by the pleasant smell of 
orange and citron trees in bloom that she stopped to bless 
them, wherefore since that day orange and citron trees 
are covered all the year round with fragrant blossoms and 
plenty of fruit.®° At Avola in Sicily, on Easter Sunday, 
in order to celebrate the resurrection of Christ and of the 
sun of spring, they set up two poles and decorate them 
with branches of the orange-tree; another ancient Sicilian 
custom consists in decorating the Virgin’s images wnth 
these branches.^^ One likes to think that Botticelli and 
Correggio had some such custom in mind, the former 
w'hen in his delightful “ Madonna with Child and Angels ” 
(c. 1490) he painted a thick wreath of ' orange leaves and 
fruits around the canopy of the open tent under which 
the kneeling Virgin is offering her breast to the Child; 
the latter — who was the first painter at all to open his 
ceilings for the sunlight to come through — in throwing 

80 JT, III, p. .31 ]. 8X GX, II, p. 268. 82 gX, II, p. 268. 

88 At the Ambrosiana Library, Milan (No. 15). 
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a heavy wreath of leaves with oranges and lemons around 
the opening in the ceiling of the hall in which he placed 
his “ Madonna with St, George ” (c. 1520) of Dresden ; 
and in Mantegna’s celebrated “ Madonna della Vittoria ” 
(The Virgin of the Victory)— painted in 1495 by order of 
Gianfrancesca Gonzaga in commemoration of the battle 
of Fornovo which that prince found it convenient to 
represent to his lieges as an Italian victory though in fact 
the French had remained the masters of the field- — the 
Virgin is seated under a bower made of a frame of 
delicately wrought iron-work covered with garlands of 
orange, lemon, and citron branches with blossoms and 
fruit (Plate LXIII).»‘> 

Orange-trees combined with palms and cypresses form 
the “ Holy Land ” background in Fra Angelico’s two 
versions of the “ Madonna with Child and Saints ” — of 
which he painted one for the Church of S. Marco in 
Florence and the other for that of S. Bonaventura in 
Mugello — as well as in one by his pupil Alesso Baldo- 
vinetti (1425-1490),**'^ whilst only orange-trees and cypresses 
appear on a picture by another anonymous pupil of the 
same master,®*^ the frame of which bears the crest of the 
Medici, There is, in truth, no limit to the resourcefulness 
of the Italian painters in their arrangements of citrus 
trees, alone or together with other plants, in order to 
produce the illusion of a Palestinian atmosphere. A 
combination of orange-trees and pomegranates is the 
formula used by Andrea Verocchio,®''* Sebastian Mainardi,®^ 
Domenico Ghirlandaio (c. 1485) ; a Virgin and Child 
by Giovanni di Paolo (1445) are seated in the midst of a 
grove of oranges, citrons, and pomegranates ; Mantegna 


At the Staatsgalerie, Dresden. 

83 At the Louvre Museum, Paris (No. 1374). 

86 Both pictures are now at the Museo S. Marco, Florence. 

87 At the Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence (No. 487). 

88 At the Louvre Museum, Paris (No. 1294). 

89 “ Madonna, Child, and two Saints,” in the Cathedral of 
Pistoia. 

90 “ Madonna, Child, and two Saints,” painted for the church of 
Vallombroso, now at the Museum of S. Marco in Florence (No. 4). 

91 " The Virgin, Child, and several Saints” at the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence (Nos. 8388 and 881). 

92 At the Academy in Siena. 



Plate LIX 


The Virgin, Child, and Saints (Italian School, Fourteenth Century). 
Photo : Braun et Cie] (Louvre^ Paris.) 
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has cither orange-trees alone, or orange and lemon trees,''' 
or orange, lemon, and citron trees,'-'*’ or orange, lemon, 
citron, and pomegranate trees.'-"' Domenico Veneziano 
(c. 1400-1461) and Cima da Conegliano (c. 1460-1517)''® 
have orange-trees only, whilst both Cariani’s (1480P-1550?)'''' 
and Girolamo dai Libri’s (1474-1551, Plate LXIV) 

“ Virgin and Child with St. Anne ” are seated in front of a 
citron-tree covered with fitiit and blossoms and drawn 
with a remarkable accuracy of botanical detail. 

Once citrus trees had become a familar subject for the 
brush of the painters of religious subjects, it could not 
remain long before they became favourite themes also in 
the purely worldly art of decoration. One of the two 
admirable bronze doors — ^namely that which faces the 
Duomo — which Lorenzo Ghiberti, the father of Florentine 
sculpture, cast for the Florence Baptistry sometime during 
the first half of the fifteenth century, has a frame of 
foliage, birds, small animals, and fruit such as citrons, 
grapes, strawberries and pomegranates ; the leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit of citron and lemon trees figure prom- 
inently in the decoration of the central bronze door of the 
chief portal at the Cathedral of Pisa, by Giovanni da 
Bologna (1606) ; lemons and their leaves are amongst the 
bunches of fruit in the marble garland that surrounds the 
semi-circular upper panel of Antonio Rossellino’s graceful 
fountain (a.d, 1446) at the Abbey of La Badia in Fiesole, 
the seat, in later days, of Lorenzo the Magnificent’s 

-9-'' In “ The Infant Christ as master of the world with the little 
St. John, Joseph, and Mary” (c. 1490) at the National Gallery, 
London ; also in “ The Virgin and Child with Saints ” which forms 
the central picture of the altar-piece in the church of S. Zeno at 
Verona. 

94 “The Virgin and St. Elizabetii,” at the church of S. Andrea, 
in Mantua. 

95 “ Madonna and Child in Clouds, with four Saints ” (1497), 
belonging to Prince Trivulzio of Milan. 

99 “ The Virgin and Child with St. John the Baptist and 
Magdalen,” National Gallery, London (No. 274). 

97 “ xhe Virgin and Child with four Saints,” at the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence (No. 884). 

98 “ Madonna dell ’Arancio ” (The Virgin of the Orange-Tree) 
with Child and two Saints, originally in tire church of Santa Chiara 
at Murano, now at the Academy in Venice (No. 815). 

99 At the Galleria Nazionale, Rome. 

190 At the National Gallery, London (No. 748). 
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“ Platonic Academy ” of humanists. Garlands of oranges, 
lemons, citrons and pomegranates, with their leaves, frame 
the painted arches in Ghirlandaio’s " Last Supper ” 
illustrated in Plate LII ; at the Villa d’Este — built in 1550 
for Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, the son of Lucrezia Borgia — 
the walls of the great banqueting hall are covered with 
frescoes and painted stucco bas-reliefs representing different 
kinds of fruit including citrons and oranges. At the 
Palazzo Medici-Riccardi in Florence, in the centre of Luca 
Giordano’s gigantic painted ceiling of 1682 “Ceres 
scattering the seeds that they may fructify,” there rises, 
as the symbol of fertility par excellence, an orange-tree 
from which a goddess armed with a sickle is about to cut 
the golden fruit ; and of the thousands of big and small 
reliefs in enamelled terra-cotta from the workshops of the 
famous family of the Della Robbia (1400-c. 1530), which 
decorate the facades of public buildings or the walls in 
churches and in private houses, or fill the halls in countless 
museums all over Italy— scenes of Jesus’ life, portraits of 
the Saints, or purely worldly subjects like the imposing 
coat-of-arms of King Rene of Anjou from a villa near 
Fiesole and now at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London (No. 6740, I860)— there are very few that are not 
framed in a broad wreath of fruits and foliage in their 
natural colours, and on these Della Robbia wreaths, 
oranges, citrons, lemons or limes with buds and open 
blossoms are a regular and striking feature in association 
with grapes, quinces, pomegranates, apples, pinecones, and 
cucumbers. Some forty years ago, when the old quarters 
of Florence were demolished in order to make room for 
modern streets and buildings, there came to light a 
number of fine wall-paintings of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, a few of which, carefully detached from 
their positions, are now preserved in the Museum of St. 
Mark; a few copies, made after the Florence originals, 
are kept at the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
In some cases they have just a frieze of fruit trees, in others 
they represent a whole section of an orchard seen either 
throiigh the openings of a Gothic arcade or from under a 
crowning canopy ; the trees are of different sorts : plum, 
pear, olive, pomegranate, orange, and lemon, but it is the 
latter — the citrus trees — that are most often met with.^*^*^ 

101 Museum of San Marco, Florence (Room V, Nos. 4 and 8). 
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I'he trees are set out at more or less equal distances around 
the walls ; roses and shrubs occupy the space beneath 
them, and birds hover around or settle upon the branches 
which are heavy with fruit ; a band of netting or lattice 
encloses the painted gardend*^^ The whole is vividly 
reminiscent of the garden-scenes depicted on the 
wall paintings of the Villa of the Empress Livia at 
Prima Porta (see p. 86), except that the strongly 
naturalistic style of the latter stands in marked 
contrast with the somewhat stiff but none the less 
charming conventionality with which the trees are drawn 
by the Florentine artists. It seems that such garden scenes 
were a favourite device for the internal decoration of 
Italian houses and that the fashion goes back at least a 
whole century beyond the dates which have been ascribed 
to the wall-paintings in the Museum of St. Mark ; for at 
the ancient palace of the Popes at Avignon, in southern 
France, the so-called Tour de la Garde-Robe (i.e. the 
Wardrobe Tower), whiqh was completed in 1342-1343, 
contains on the third floor a room decorated — ^it is believed 
by Italian artists — in very much the same style, only that 
here the orchards are more in the nature of thickets and 
that in their shade a number of personages disport them- 
selves with hunting and fishing ; as in Florence, orange- 
trees are very prominent in the pictures (Plate LXV), To 
a much later date (seventeenth century) belongs the frieze 
“ The Labours of the Months,” an Italian embroidery in 
satin stitch on silk gauze, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London (Nos. T.286-286 G, 1920), a section of 
which is reproduced in Plate LX VI ; it shows a party of 
hunters in an orchard: the trees represented are, from 
left to right, an almond, an orange, and a pomegranate 
tree. 

The coming into vogue of garden scenes as themes for 
the decoration of living-rooms is in all countries and at all 
times a corollary of a revival of interest in actual gardening. 
Tuscany, where the fashion of trees and flowers as decora- 
tive themes in the internal treatment of houses first arose, 
was also the cradle of the Renaissance garden which was 
destined to influence profoundly the whole art of 
gardening in Europe. 
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The villas and gardens of the country around Florence 
occupy already considerable space in the picture which 
the chronicler Villani (c. 1275-1348) drew of the wealth 
and splendour of that city early in the fourteenth century; 
if what he says is true, there were few inhabitants in 
Florence, either burghers or noblemen, who did not own 
in the neighbourhood of the town, houses and gardens 
still more beautiful than those they had in the city 3“^ 
What some of these country seats may have looked like, 
we are enabled to imagine through the details mentioned 
in Paolino Pieri’s History of Florence, where it is recorded 
that some time during the last third of the thirteenth 
century Ser Durante dei Chiermontesi^ — the same Ser 
Durante whom Dante castigates for his fraudulent 
administration of the municipal salt monopoly — ^had 
planted at Borgo Pinto a garden which had no equal in 
Tuscany, and which contained some 1,400 orange and 
citron trees “ that covered nearly the whole of Florence 
with their branches. And not far away, near the city 
moat, the family of the Leoni owned an orange orchard 
which may not unlikely have had some connection with 
the locality in which Fra Angelico has situated his 
“ Descent from the Cross ” reproduced in Plate LIIL 
In 1348 Italy was visited by a very bad outbreak of 
plague which caused many deaths, particularly in 
Florence where, as mentioned before, one of the 
victims w^as the historian Villani. It is in order to 
avoid infection, the risk of which is greater within 
the city than outside, that in Boccaccio’s “ Decameron ” 
a company of seven gentlewomen and three noble 
youths of Florence retire to a villa on the hills of 
Fiesole, where they spend the ten days during which 
they tell each other the hundred famous tales. The garden 
of the villa, “ which was on the one side of the palace, and 
walled round about, . . . seemed so full of beauties at 
their first entrance, that they were more attentive in 
viewing every part. In the middle of this garden, w^hat 
seemed more delightful than anything else, was a plot of 
ground like a meadow, the grass of a deep green, 

103 GU, I, p. 211. 101 Purgatory XII, 105. Paradise XVI, 105. 

105 MS, quoted in OU, p. 161. Cp. also EP, p. 250, where the 
number of trees is given as 3,500. 
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Sano di Pietro (1405-1480) : The Flight into Egypi 
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spangled with a thousand different flowers, and set round 
with orange and citron trees whose branches were 
stored with ripe fruit and blossoms, at the same time 
affording a most pleasing object to the eye, as well as a 
grateful odour to the smell. In the centre of this meadow 
was a fountain of white marble, beautifully carved . . 

That the patricians and wealthy merchants of Florence 
looked upon their citrus trees as a particularly valuable 
adornment of their gardens and a visible proof of u'ealth 
may be gathered, inter alia, from the details of the decora- 
tion of a number of cassoni (marriage coffers) of Florentine 
make. The Victoria and Albert Museum, in London, has 
one,^^”^ of about a.d. 1370, decorated with three painted 
scenes of which the central one shows a bridegroom 
conducting his bride to her new home, across a landscape 
whose whole background is filled with orange-trees in 
fruit. Another such cassone,^^"'’ of the early fifteenth 
century, covered with pictures illustrating Boccaccio’s 
novel “ The Sultan Saladui and Messer Torello,”^'^ shows 
the latter receiving the Sultan in the garden of his country- 
house near Pavia, and the only trees shown in the wealthy 
merchant’s garden are again orange-trees heavily loaded 
with ripe fruit. At Padua, the humanist cardinal and 
statesman Pietro Bembo had, from 1487 onwards, a “ most 
beautiful house . . . with a magnificent garden . . . full 
of the finest espaliers of lemons and oranges ” ; similar 
espaliers against the sustaining walls of terraces adorned 
the gardens of Alessandro Sforza’s summer residence at 
Pesaro, called the “ Villa Imperiale ” because an emperor, 
Frederick III, had laid its foundation-stone.^^^ Hedges of 
orange, lemon, or citron trees figure very prominently in 
many of the paintings of Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506), 
inter alia, in his Samson and Delilah ” (National Gallery, 
London, No. 1145), in the representations of the Four 
Evangelists around the ceiling of Mantegna’s own funeral 
chapel in the Church of S. Andrea at Mantova, in the 

Parnassus ” (Plate LXVII) at the Louvre, originally 

106 not “ cedar,” as erroneously rendered in most English versions. 

30'5'CZ, 3rd day, prologue. JOSKfo. 5791-1860. 

109 At the Museum of the Bargello, in Florence. 

DOCZ, 10th Day, Novel IX. m CT, I, p. xxxvi. 

U2 GU, I, p. 227. 
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painted by him for the Grotta, Isabella d’Este's miniature 
museum at the ducal palace at Mantova. The Spaniard 
Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo described the “ many beautiful 
houses and gardens, containing oranges, lemons, citrons, 
and vines ” which he found in 1403 within the walls of the 
city of Gaeta,!^^ north of Naples ; but Gaeta, of course, had 
then been for several centuries part of the Kingdom of 
Sicily. So had Naples, where the retired statesman Jovianus 
Pontanus (1426-1503) composed in or about a.d. 1500, his 
Latin poem “ De Mortis Hesperidum,” the first known 
treatise of citriculture of European authorship, which 
owed its inspiration to the aged author’s recollection of 
the days when he and his wife, still young, found their 
greatest joy in looking after the orange-trees of their 
garden on the Vomero at Naples. Half a century later, 
Agostin Gallo, of Venice, praises in enthusiastic language 
the gardens of several Italian nobles, such as that which 
belonged to the family of the Cazzaghi at Bottecino, with 
its beautiful fountain “surrounded by several extensive 
orchards of citrons, lemons, and rare orange trees.” 

However, it was the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth 
centuries — the age of maturity of what is generally called 
the Renaissance villa — ^that gave citrus trees, both in 
theory and practice, their final status as an element of the 
first importance in the Italian garden. The trees w^ere 
still mostly set in large terracotta vases of flow’'er-pot shape 
or in round or square wooden tubs, or again in graceful 
earthenware bowls like the one that holds the solitary- 
orange-tree in the centre of Giovanni Bellini’s “ Allegory ” 
of Paradise (Plate LXVIII) no. 631 of the Uffizi Gallery 
at Florence (c. a.d, 1488), and these vases or tubs were 
either fixed on balustrades and pillars or, more often, 
movable so as to enable the gardener to arrange the trees 
into small groves or ornamental designs.^^*^ But on other 
occasions, and particularly in well sheltered positions, they 
were set into the soil just like any^ other jfiant, and grown 
either in shrub form or on espaliers, or trailed over 
elalrorate pergolas, or pruned into fancy shapes, like the 
arcades of oranges and citrons in Mantegna’s picture 
“ Wisdom triumphing over the Vices ” (No. 1376 of the 


113 eg, p. 10. 
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I,,oiivre Museum in Paris), or just into straight walls of 
green, as in the scene entitled “ The Roman Hcsperides ” 
{Gli Esperidi Rommii) in the frontispiece to Falda’s 
“ Giardini di Roma ” of 1676 (Plate LXIX). 

Opposite Stresa on the Lago Maggiore, the two small 
islands of Isola Madre and Isola Bella still have the sus- 
taining walls of their terraced gardens — ^tvhich Lancilotto 
Borromeo started about a.d. 1500^^'^ and successive genera- 
tions of his descendants increased and elaborated with 
more fancy than good taste, and which Evelyn described 
admiringly in 1646 — clad with the original espaliers of 

lemons. On the shores of Lake Garda, the Villa San 
Vigilio — which the famous fortress-builder Sanmichele 
designed about 1540 for the learned humanist and lawyer 
Agostino Brenzoni of Verona — still shows substantial 
remains of the three highly decorative citrus gardens of 
which its first owner was so justly proud: the “ Venus 
Garden ” with its statue of the goddess of Love under the 
great citron-pergola, facing a plain parterre of myrtles ; 
the “ Adam’s Garden ” which owes its name to the 
shaddock trees that once filled its entire space ; and, the 
“ Apollo Garden ” which Brenzoni himself describes in a 
letter to a friend as quite filled with orange and lemon 
trees.” Bartolomeo Taegio, who dedicated to the 
Emperor Ferdinand T the apology of the rustic life tvhich 
he published in 1559 under the title of “ La Villa,” describes 
at Castellazzo near Milan the famous garden of Cesare 
Simonetta, “ the most beautiful and most refined garden 
I have ever seen ... [of which the best part was] a small 
meadotv coloured with a thousand varieties of flowers . . . 
and completely shut in by masses of lemon, orange and 
citron trees.” Orange-trees are a conspicuous feature in 
the gardens of the Palazzo Doria in Genoa, which the 
Grand-Admiral Andrea Doria built for himself in 1530 
in the place of an ancient palace presented to him as a gift 
by the city. At Florence, the partiality for citrus trees, 
which was a common trait amongst its citizens, moved 
them to tiy to acquire trees of every new variety that 
became known, so that the collections of citrus varieties 
in Florence became one of the interesting sights of the 
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city ; prominent among these collectors was the Grand 
Duke Francesco I of Medici (reigned 1574-1587), who 
brought from the Gulf of Naples large numbers of trees of 
new varieties, some of which were placed in the “ hanging 
garden ” which he had laid out on the roof of the Loggia 
dei Lanzid^- whilst others were planted in the grounds of 
the small castle known as the Casinod^^ The novelist 
Bandello (1480-1561) refers in admiring terms to the 
masterful manner in which nature and art combined to 
adorn the country-side around Naples with hills clad with 
oranges, citrons, and lemons, with fruitful valleys, and 
crystalline brooks, and the traveller Leandro Alberti 
writes similarly that “ around the city [of Naples] there 
are beautiful and spacious gardens, adorned with oranges, 
lemons, citrons, and other similar trees.”^^" It was the 
orange gardens of his native Ferrara that Ludovico Ariosto 
had in mind when he wrote those famous verses of his 
“ Orlando Furioso ” ; 

“ Vaghi boschetli di suavi allori, 
di Palme, et d^amenissime Mortelle, 

Cedri, et Naranci, chavean fnitti, et fiori 
cotesti, in varie forme e tiitte belle 
facean riparo a fervidi calori 
de giorni estivi, con lor spesse ombrelle 
et tra li rami con sicuri voli, 
cantando se ne gian li Rosignuoli’^ 

But it is to Rome and its neighbourhood that one must 
go for the great masterpieces of the Italian villa-builders 
of the Renaissance. Rome had its own traditional 
connection with the orange, for there, as has been 
mentioned already, in a corner of the convent of St. Sabina 
on the Aventine stood the orange-tree (see Plate XLIII) 
which the founder of the Dominican order was believed 
to have planted with his own hands in a.d. 1200. The 
monks distribute the fruit and the leaves to the pilgrims 

122 According to the MS Agricoltura sperimentale of 1595-1596 
by the padre Agostino del Riccio {Vol. I, sheets 125 and 127) 
quoted in OU, p, 162. 

Vol. I, sheet 149, quoted in OU, p. 157. 

124 CR, Part II, Novella vii (Vol. II, p. 240). 

125 bR, p. 155. 12 a Cl, p. 29b {Canto VI, otlava 21). 
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who visit the convent ; it is, no doubt, to these oranges of 
St. Dominic, to which certain miraculous effects were 
ascribed, that Ulrich von Hutten refers in his anticlerical 
satire Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum (Letters of Obscure 
Men) of A.D. 1515, w^hen he writes: 

‘‘ This is written at Rome, where grow miraculous apples, 

And in the huckster’s stalls it is by the pound that they 
sell them, 

This I have seen with mine eyes, and I by experience 
know it. Amen.” 

But in the sixteenth century — the time when this 
tradition regarding St. Dominic’s orange-tree first appears 
in print — the Pope did not need to go to St. Sabina or send 
to the huckster’s stalls in order to obtain oranges ; for, in 
his own Vatican, the papal villa known as the Belvedere, 
had a celebrated orange garden which a Venetian 
ambassador, who saw it in 1523, described as “extremely 
beautiful, one half of it occupied by flowers, laurels, 
mulberry trees and cypresses, whilst the other half is paved 
wdth square terracotta slabs ; on each square stands a very 
fine orange tree, and of such there are a great many, all 
standing in the most perfect order.” Only in sixteenth 
century Rome could it happen that Raphael himself should 
design and actually supervise the building of Cardinal 
Giulio de Medici’s home, since known as the Villa Madama 
on account of Marguerite of Parma who resided there at 
one time ; to-day it is no more than a very poor ruin, but 
the original plans arc still extant and show an elegant 
double flight of steps leading from the terrace in front of 
the main reception rooms down into a sunken orange 
garden.^'"*^ At the garden of the Quirinal — the Pope’s 
palace on the Monte Cavallo — which was begun in 1574, 
a feature greatly admired were the lanes bordered with 
hedges of laurel, myrtle, and orange trees, which John 
Evelyn, half a century or so later, described as “ above a 
man’s height and a few years later (1580) work was 

127 FO, Book IJ, 2. 

128 For a seventeenth century picture of it, see NB, Plate IX. 

Hortiis malts auris et fontih” 

129 MS, p. 114. ISOGU, I, pp. 244-246. 

131 FR,’ I, 134 (29th November, 1644). 
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Started on the Villa Medici on the Monte Pincio, where, 
along the sustaining walls of the terraced gardens, espaliers 
of orange-trees alternated with niches in which newly 
recovered antique marble statues were set upd^'^ In addition 
to citrus gardens, orange-trees set in tubs on the ramps of 
staircases and on the balustrades of terraces are favourite 
devices in the villas of the seventeenth century, be it at 
the famous Villa Aldobrandini in Frascati which a pupil 
of Michelangelo built for a “nephew” of Pope Clement 
VIII, or, in Rome, at the Villa Borghese where Evelyn 
admired also the thick espaliers of citron-trees,^'’® and at 
the Villa Pamfili where, in rivalry with the Villa Medici, 
the walls of the “ Orange garden ” were covered with 
espaliers of citrus fruits alternating with niches containing 
antique marble statues, whilst dwarf orange-trees set in 
terracotta tubs adorned the balustrades above the walls 
(Plate LXX). The four pictures from Ferrari’s “Hesperides” 
reproduced on Plates LXXI to LXXIV illustrate the 
various stages in the evolution of the structures used to 
protect citrus trees during the winter season. The most 
primitive type consisted of a portable thatched roof resting 
on a wall and wooden posts (Plate LXXI),^’^^ or on such 
posts only (Plate LXXII).’^^® In the examples before us, 
these structures serve as protection for espaliers and 
pergolas, and also afford shelter to citrus trees grown in 
tubs or pots. Plate LXXIII shows a more advanced type : 
a roof of tiles, again supported by a wall and wooden posts, 
but built over the entire area of the orange orchard 
itself. Lastly, Plate LXXIV depicts the “ orange-house ” 
of the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati, a vaulted gallery 
facing south, where citrus trees were grown in sitio, from 
the nursery stage to mature age.^‘'° 

It is a remarkable and somewhat surprising fact that, in 
contrast with Italy and Moslem Spain, Christian Spain 
for several hundred years after the conquest of Granada 
and the final expulsion of the Moors produced very few 
scientific authors who wrote about citrus fruits. Tlie two 

I, pp. 314-316 ; fig. 227 on p. 315. 

133 See the engraving bv Specchi, reproduced in GU, I. n, 333 
(fig. 242). EQ, I, p. 177.' 

134 FU, fol. 15. 135 FR, I, p. 132 (28th Nov. 1644). 

133 FU, fol. 20. IS’AJ, p. 153. 138 AJ, p. 147. 

139 AJ, p. 463. 140 AJ, p. 4j57. 
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outstanding exceptions arc Herrera and Monardes. Gabriel 
Alonso de Herrera (c, 1480-c. 1560) was the author of a 
“ Libro de AgricuUura which has served for centuries as 
the standard work on Spanish agriculture and horticulture; 
originally published in 1513, it reached as many as sixteen 
editions in the course of the sixteenth century, eight in 
the seventeenth, and another three in the eighteenth 
century. Thoroughly acquainted with the writings of the 
Greek, Latin, and Arab agronomists, himself a farmer 
and the son of a farmer, his practical knowledge and 
powers of critical observation well developed through 
lengthy travels in France, Italy, and Germany, Gabriel 
Alonso de Herrera could not be satisfied with being a 
compiler only. He mentions the opinions of his predeces- 
sors, but considers them carefully and critically before 
making their conclusions his own, a modern method 
which, added to an easy and fluent style, cause the reading 
of the book to be a real pleasure even to-day. Flerrera is 
the first European writer to refer to the use that can be 
made of the wood of citrus trees for cabinet-making: 
“ The trunks of the citron and the lemon do not become 
thick enough to allow their wood to be made use of profit- 
ably ; but from the orange tree one can obtain boards of 
beautiful colour and polish, which will not easily decay 
or warp, and which are therefore very useful for the 
making of very delicate furniture.” Herrera is also the 
first writer to record the use of citric acid in the leather 
industry.^-^'^ Yet, in spite of the caution he generally 
displays before accepting the statements of older writers, 
he continues believing that “to drink a reaVs, weight of 
citron seeds mixed with wine, honey, and warm water is 
useful against many kinds of poison, in particular against 
the sting of the scorpion,” and that “ the smelling of green 
lemons or citrons is helpful in times of pestilence.” He 
even improves upon the Geoponica — a work on which he 
repeatedly draws — ^in regard to the methods for obtaining 
sweet citrus fruits. “To make sour orange-trees bear sweet 
oranges there are several ways or artifices, and the same 
applies to lemons and citrons and the others ; (i) take the 
seeds and let them soak for three days in water sweetened 
with a little honey, or in milk — and ewe’s milk will be 
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found best — ^which ought to be changed daily so that it 
does not become sour ; or (ii), place the seeds in a nutshell 
filled with sugar and earth, or inside a decayed fig, and 
bury them thus ; or (hi), press the juice out of the fsourj 
orange, then fill the latter with sugar, and bury it.” But 
his instructions as to the manner of using citrus trees in 
garden architecture are sound and reflect the high level 
to which the art of gardening had attained under the 
author’s Moorish teachers. He tells us how to proceed in 
order to clip citrus trees into various regular shapes ; 
and he shares enthusiastically the general esteem in which 
his contemporaries held citrus trees as an element of beauty 
in their gardens: “as to the orange and the other trees 
similar to it ... T declare that no garden can be said to 
be perfect that does not contain some of these trees, but 
principally oranges.” What Herrera had done for the 
technique of citriciiltiire, Nicolas Monardes (1493-1558), 
a physician of Seville, did in regard to the use of the 
different parts of citrus trees in medical practice, in a short 
dissertation entitled ‘‘ De Auraiitiis/^ published in Latin, 
in Antwerp, in 1551. 

But if the writings about citrus trees and their fruit were 
few in number, in the actual daily life of the people of 
Spain oranges, citrons, lemons, and limes continued to 
play the same important part as in the days of the Moors : 
citrus fruits were indispensable on the table, and citrus 
trees in the garden. Even Italian travellers, though 
familiar with citrus trees in their own country, are 
impressed by the ubiquitous character and the size of these 
trees in Spain. In his biography of Ferdinand I of Aragon, 
the Italian humanist Lorenzo Valla (c. 1406-1457) describes 
as follows the gardens of Valencia : “ The most remarkable 
thing, there, are gardens not only composed entirely of 
citrus trees, but with walls of citrus, so that you ask 
yourself whether these are gardens or rooms . . . The 
walls are formed by the trunks of citrus trees, ] 3 ut they 
are covered with leaves so thickly that you cannot see 
through them, still less pass between them . . . The soil 
covered with blue tiles of various designs. The 
heavenly dwelling-places of the blessed cannot look very 

»4HH, fol. 92a. fol. 92b. 

140 HH, fol. 9Ib. 147 AW. 
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differently, . . . and in the Earthly Paradise too the first, 
innocent, men must have dwelt in a similar abode.” 
Nearly a century later, Navagero, the Venetian Ambas- 
sador to the Court of Charles V, whose description of the 
Alhambra has been quoted before, is perhaps the most 
enthusiastic of these foreign travellers; Barcelona '‘is a 
very fine city, beautifully situated, and has a large number 
of very fine gardens of myrtles, oranges, and citrons . . ^ 

The Convent of Guadalupe, near the Portuguese frontier, 
" has very fine gardens full of the most beautiful orange 
and citron-trees, of which there are also to be found in the 
village [around the convent].” ^®" In the neighbourhood 
of Seville there was a garden “ called la Huerta del Re (the 
King’s Garden), which belongs to the Marquess of Tarifa ; 
... in this garden, as also in others of Sevilla, I saw 
orange-trees as high as walnuts are in our own country.” 
The great Spanish writers were not less appreciative of the 
beauty of the citrus trees than were their foreign guests. 
In one of the finest descriptions of a garden ever written, 
the dramatic poet Lope de Vega Carpio (1562-1635), 
the founder of the Spanish theatre, has immortalised the 
Abadia, a castle and park belonging to the Duke of Alba 
near the borders of the province of Extramadura. “ The 
garden is divided into squares by means of walks adorned 
with the [orange] tree which Castille, on account of the 
snows of its icy winters, will not permit to grow . . . [Yet,] 

There, equally in winter and in summer 
Grows the orange-tree that bears the golden fruit ; 

And the more the mountain is white with snow 
The more it prides itself upon its everlasting treasure.^^^ 
On the farther side, along the shining river. 

There are lanes clothed tvith orange-trees 
And portals ingeniously wrought of them.^®^ 

The reference is obviously to walks bordered by hedges 
of orange-trees clipped into regular shapes, and to pergolas 
covered with the branches of lemon or citron-trees ; for 
the branches of the orange-tree do not lend themselves 
easily to trailing of any sort. 

118 PG, Book III, Ch. iii. w«>LD, p. 3. 

ISOLD, p. 12. 151LD, p. 15. 

^S2 jQj p. 453 (stanzas 8 and 9). p- 454 (stanza 41). 
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In lavishing fortunes upon his orange gardens at the 
Abadia, the Duke of Alba was only following the example 
of his sovereign Philip II, and of the latter’s father 
Charles V, both of whom were very fond of gardens 
generally, and of citrus trees in particular. The court of 
red unglazed tiles, which surrounds the charming pavilion 
which Charles V built for himself in the gardens of the 
Alcazar at Seville, is studded with a large number of small 
circular beds edged with coloured tiles, and into which 
are set orange-trees carefully clipped into spherical form. 
The pavilion itself is treated in Polychrome tiles ; its ceil- 
ing is one of those typical Moorish wooden domes which 
the Spaniards to this day call media naranja, or half -orange. 
As an enthusiastic traveller has written, “ when thick with 
fruit nothing could be more highly decorative than the 
golden green spotting in conjunction with the coloured 
tiles.” When after a long and eventful reign the 
Emperor, seriously ill and tired of reigning, abdicated in 
favour of his son- — Philip II — and left the Court for ever, 
he chose as a place of retreat San Yuste, a convent of those 
Hieronymite monks whose establishments all over Spain 
were famous for their fine gardens containing large num- 
bers of orange and citron-trees.^''^ There, at San Yuste, 
he ordered a modest home to be built for him on the 
southern slope of the hill crowned by the monastery, 
because he had been told that that was the part of the 
property where the orange-trees were most numerous. As 
this new house at San Yuste did not progress as fast as 
the impatience of the old monarch would have it, he 
meanwhile established himself at the Count of Oropesa’s 
beautiful castle of Jarandilla, in an apartment which — as 
the emperor’s majordomo Quijada reported to the Secre- 
tary of State, Vasquez, on November 15, 1556 — ^had 
immediately below it “ a garden whence rises the scent of 
orange and citron-trees and other flowers.” Five days 
later Quijada writes again and his letter echoes the 
emperor’s profound disappointment at having learned that 
“ at the convent (San Yuste) ... it appears that there is 
no cultivable land, and that the orange and lemon-trees 
are much less in number than people pretended. 
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And when at last he moves into his own home at San 
Yuste, the emperor, to make up for the insufficient num- 
ber of his favourite trees, converts his two large covered 
terraces into gardens mainly of citrus trees ; so that, as a 
contemporary visitor writes, his apartments are “ at last 
entirely surrounded by orange and citron-trees whose 
branches actually creep through the windows of the rooms, 
cheering him with their scent, with their colour and with 
their green.” 

Philip II inherited from his father the latter’s passion 
for gardening, his love of flowers, and in particular his 
partiality for orange-trees and their fruit. In his Comedor, 
or dining room, at the Alcazar, the broad lintel above the 
triple arch which separates that room from the adjoining 
Hall of the Ambassadors is decorated with a frieze, in gold 
on a white background, showing the heraldic eagle of the 
Hapsburgs amidst branches and fruit of the orange-tree 
(Plate LXXV). His letters to his two daughters, written 
from Portugal during the years 1581-1583 which he spent 
in the conquest of that country and the organization of 
his rule there, are full of expressions of admiration for 
the beautiful gardens of Lisbon ; and when he is presented, 
in that city, with a “ sw^eet lime ” of exceptional size, he 
carefully packs it up and sends it to the young princesses : 
” The other day I was given what is contained in this box, 
being told that it was a sweet lime ; and, although I do not 
believe that it is anything else than a lemon, I longed to 
send it to you because, should it be a sweet lime then I 
never saw one so big. I do not know whether it will arrive 
sound ; if so, taste it and let me know the truth about it, 
for I cannot believe that a sweet lime could be of such a 
size ; that is why I should be pleased to be enlightened by 
you. The little lemon which is sent with it has been added 
only in order to fill the box. I also send you roses and 
some orange-blossoms, that you may see that there are 
some here. Every day the Calabrese brings me bouquets 
of these two flowers. . . 

The poetical and dramatic literature of the time contains 
numerous references to the use of citrus fruits as a condi- 
ment, and to that of the foliage for purposes of decoration. 


158 KP, pp. 200-201. 


159 MB, p. 135. 
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In Lojse de Vega’s play “ For la Puente Juana '’ (c. a.d, 
1600), a party of cavaliers and ladies of Toledo are shown 
embarking for a pleasure trip on the river Tajo in a barge 
decorated with green branches, a scene which furnishes 
the author with an occasion to refer to a similar pictur- 
esque custom of the people of Seville : — 

. , . The barge almost touches the lawn. 

. . . How beautiful it looks as it approaches. 

Adorned, as they do in Seville, with branches. 

Only these are not green orange branches as on those 

[boats] 

Which carry [across] to Triana 

So many ladies and gentlemen 

Every Friday between Easter and Pentecost.’*^^^ 

The wide use of citrus fruits, either for seasoning food 
or for preparing drinks or — once stveet oranges had been 
introduced into Spain — ^jiist as fruit to be eaten au naturel, 
can be gauged by the large quantities of oranges, citrons, 
or lemons which were sold in the markets of the principal 
Spanish towns or exported to the Spanish possessions in 
regions that did not grow these fruits themselves. A young 
Florentine traveller passing through Barcelona in April, 
1446, exclaims in a letter to his mother: “And another 
thing I can tell you, which none will believe, and yet is 
true, and that is, the great quantity of oranges, so 
numerous that the whole place is full of them, and of which 
they give you for a denaio more than you are able to 
carry ; more than two hundred oranges as big as a 
gourd. . . The quantities of citrus fruit shipped 

from Spain to her possessions further north were such that 
during a mutiny of the Spanish troops in Flanders, in 1576, 
the soldiery were enabled to demand from the inhabitants 
not only the choicest meats — chickens, capons, partridges, 
veal, and lamb— but also citrons and oranges to season 
them with,i ®2 Oranges, lemons, and citrons fill the pro- 
vision baskets of the young vagabonds of Seville whom 
Murillo (c. 1670) has so vividly portrayed in his “Water- 

^eojP, II, p. 554 (Act III, Scene xiii). Triana is a suburb of 
Seville on the opposite bank of the Guadalquivir. 

MiJV, p. 28. ^62 km, fol. 110. 
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Melon Eaters ” and “ Gamblers ” (Plate LXXVI), both at 
the Alte Piiiakothek Museum of Munich.'”'^ The purely 
decorative art of Spain also made citrus fruits its own, as 
witness the panels of " Cordovan leather ” that cover the 
sixteenth century chairs (Catalogue Nos, B.628 and B.629) 
of the Musee de Cluny in Paris, which have for their 
principal motif cornucopiae — ^horns of plenty — filled with 
grapes, pomegranates, and citrons. 


^GS Catalogue Nos. 487 and 597. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CiTRICULTURE IN N 0 N-MeD1TERRANEAN EuROPE. 

FRANCE. 

It is said that the “Golden Islands” (lies d’Or) near Hyeres 
in southern France owe their picturesque name to the fact 
that in the Middle Ages they as well as the neighbouring 
coastal districts were covered with extensive orange groves. 
I’o-day, it is true, hardly any orange-trees are to be found 
either on the islands or in the neighbourhood, but there 
was a time when citriculture was an important factor in 
the economic life of the district. The chronicler Abel 
Joiian, who published in 1566 a narrative of the Journey 
which the King of France, Charles IX, had just then made 
through Provence, described the pretty little town of Cuers 
as marking “ the beginning of oranges, and there is great 
abundance of them,” whilst “ around Hyeres there is such 
great abundance of oranges, and palms, and pepper trees, 
and others which bear cotton, that they are like a forest.” ^ 
Not many years ago, Hyh'es still boasted the proud posses- 
sion of a Jar din du Roi (The King’s garden) which is 
believed to have been planted by, or for, Henry IV. 

In 1573, Catherina de Medici gave a banquet in honour 
of a Polish embassy which had come to Paris to offer the 
crown of Poland to the Duke of Anjou. “ After supper — 
relates Brantome— a ballet was performed by sixteen of the 
most beautiful ladies and damsels of the Court, represent- 
ing the sixteen provinces of France, after which they 
presented the king, the queen, the newly elected king of 
Poland, Monsieur his brother, the king and queen of 
Navarre, and several of the French and Polish noblemen 
present, each with a golden plaque as big as the palm of 
one’s hand, beautifully enamelled and of exquisite work- 
manship, on which were engraved the fruits and speciali- 
ties of each province, that is, those which each province 


IJ, pp. 23-24. 
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produced in greatest abundance, namely: Provence, citrons 
and oranges ; Champagne, wheat ; Burgundy, wines ; 
Guyenne, soldiers ; . . . and, so on, tor all other 
provinces.” ^ Thus, by the middle of the sixteenth century, 
citrons and oranges were already considered amongst the 
principal products of the soil in Southern France. If 
lemons arc not specifically mentioned, we nevertheless 
know that they were grown in quantity, since during the 
latter part of the seventeenth and the whole of the 
eighteenth century the city of Menton owned a “ Lemon 
Council ” [le Magistrat des Citrons), composed of 27 mem- 
bers, and entrusted with the task of supervising the 
harvesting and selling of the important lemon crop of the 
surrounding district.^ 

It may be taken for granted that commercial citriculture 
along the Mediterranean shore of France must be about 
as ancient as on the neighbouring Italian Riviera: both 
regions were equally early, and in an equal degree, open 
to all the oriental influences carried in the wake of 
religious pilgrimages or commercial enterj^rise. But as 
far as the use of citrus trees as an element of decoration 
in garden architecture was concerned, it may be assumed 
as reasonably certain that it was Italy that set the fashion 
which, first copied by France, was in due course to spread 
to the remotest, and even to the coldest, places in Europe. 

In the Accounts of the Household of Humbert II, 
Dauphin of the County of Viennois in Southern France, 
it is recorded that that prince, during a short stay at Nice 
on his way home from Naples in the year 1336, paid a 
certain sum of money for the purchase and cost of trans- 
planting of twenty orange-trees, pro arhorihus viginti de 
plantis arangionim ad plantandum^ Yet, it was not until 
nearly two centuries later that the fashion of keeping 
orange or citron-trees was adopted for good by the princes 
and the nobility of France ; it probably started as the 
result of the Italian campaigns of Charles VIII and 

2DF, VII, pp. 371-372. The “plaques” described by Brantome 
are strongly reminiscent of the series of three pieces of sixteenth 
century black and white Limoges enamels, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (London) by the Master IP. (Jean Poilleve?); 
they represent “ A Triumphal Procession,” in which figure promin- 
ently several orange trees bearing golden fruit. 

‘ 3NU, Introduction (Vol. I, p. 147)., ^PE, Vol. 11, p, 279. 
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Francis I, which for the first time brought the French 
into contact with the intellectual and material splendour 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

It was in 1495 that the romantically disposed young 
king of France, Charles VIII, set out on that famous 
expedition to Italy which started as a triumphal procession 
and ended in complete disaster for the French arms ; but 
the enthusiasm which the palaces and gardens of Italy 
kindled in the minds of the youthful king and his 
courtiers was so great that in their retreat homewards they 
took with them a large number of Italian artists who were 
to transform the old castles of France or to create new 
ones in the Italian style. “ You can hardly imagine,” wu'ote 
the king himself from Naples, on March 28, 1495, to his 
brother the Duke of Bourbonnais, “ what beautiful gardens 
I own in this town, for, on my faith, it seems as if they 
lacked only Adam and Eve to make of them an earthly 
Paradise, so fine are they and full of all good and curious 
things, as I hope to tell you as soon as we meet again.” “ 
The first French castle to be transformed according to 
Italian patterns was the king’s owm Chateau at Amboise, 
where Pasello da Mercogliano, a priest and skilful gardener 
whom Charles had brought with him from Naples, created 
the first “ orangery ” on record in France : an event which 
was considered of such importance in the history of French 
gardening that for several centuries thereafter a branch 
from the orange-trees of Amboise used to be presented 
annually to the Kings of France 

The example set at Amboise was soon follow''ed in other 
royal castles and in those of many members of the 
nobility. At the Bihliotheque Nationale in Paris there is 
preserved the admirable Book of Hours of Anne of 
Bretagne, the queen of Charles VIII and, after his death 
in 1498, of his successor Louis XII ; the marginal space 
surrounding the manuscript text is filled with precious 
miniature paintings by French artists of the time, repre- 
senting the various plants grown in the queen’s garden at 
the Chateau of Blois, and among these illustrations there 
is one depicting a branch of the sour orange-tree.'^' 

To the later fifteenth century belongs also the remark- 
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able series of six French tapestries known as La Dame a la 
Licorne (i.e. the Lady with the Unicorn), at the Cluny 
Museum in Paris (Plate LXXVII). Originally they 
belonged to the castle of Boussac, and were apparently 
woven in honour of the bride of a member of the Boussac 
family. Whilst the allegorical meaning of the picture 
has never been satisfactorily explained, it is obvious that 
all the scenes are laid in a garden in whose lay-out orange- 
trees play a prominent part. Our illustration reproduces 
the best known of the six panels of the series : a group 
of orange-trees, heavy with blossoms and fruit, is seen on 
the right, behind the unicorn. 

The wars between Francis I and the Emperor Charles V, 
with Italy and southern France as their chief battlefields, 
once again brought large numbers of French noblemen 
into contact with the art, pictorial and architectural, of 
the Renaissance in Italy, whilst Francis’ captivity in Spain 
and his second marrage with Eleanor of Portugal taught 
him to appreciate also the charm of Spanish garden-craft, 
inherited from the Moors, Amongst the orange-trees of 
the Tuileries Gardens, in Paris, there are several of which 
it is claimed that they date from Francis’ reign. That 
monarch’s name is also connected with an orange-tree 
than which no other ever had a more romantic or more 
chequered career. In the year 1421 the Queen of Navarre, 
at that time an independent state in northern Spain ruled 
by French princes, gave her gardener some orange seeds 
to be sown in ordinary earthen pots. One of these seeds 
gave rise to a tree which, after having been for several 
generations the pride of the royal gardens at Pampcluna 
the capital of Navarre, eventually passed, together with 
other heirlooms, into the possession of the French royal 
family of the Bourbons who kept it in a conservatory at 
their castle of Chantilly. In 1523, the Constable of 
Bourbon having revolted and taken sides with the Emperor 
Charles against his kinsman and sovereign Francis I, the 
latter confiscated Chantilly together with other properties 
of the Constable including the already famous orange-tree, 
which in 1532 was transferred to the king’s newly built 
castle at Fontainebleau ; the huge sum of 300 pieces of 
silver was spent on transport alone, A century and a half 
later, Louis XIV carried the tree — ^known as the Grand 
Bourbon,” “ Grand Connetable,” or “ Francois ler ” — to 
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Versailles, where it continued to blossom and to bear fruit 
until its death in 1894. 

The marriage, in 1533, of Francis Is son Henry 
(Henry II, 1547-1559) with Catherine de Medici led to the 
renewed predominance of Italian fashions in France, Of 
all the arts, architecture was perhaps most profoundly 
affected by these influences: kings, princes, noblemen 
took to building castles which were no more the grey and 
uninviting fortresses designed for defence only as of yore, 
but noble-fronted and elaborately decorated palaces, open 
to sun and air, and surrounded by gardens copied on or 
inspired by the most celebrated Italian models. The king 
himself set the fashion with the magnificent castle of Anet, 
the masterpiece of Philibert Delorme, the greatest French 
architect of the age. It was built in 1552, not for the 
queen, but for Henry IPs famous mistress Diane de Poitiers, 
Duchess of Valentinois ; its most admired feature was the 
graceful little orange-house, now ruined, of which another 
architect and writer, Androuet du Cerceau, gave a picture 
in his book on “ The Most Excellent Buildings of France.” ® 
I’he wealthier members of the aristocracy followed the 
lead given by the monarch. The poet Ronsard (about 
1584) in a eulogy of the King’s Secretary of State, Monsieur 
de Neiifville, Seigneur de Villeroy, extols the beauties of 
that nobleman’s chateau at Conflans near Paris, its park, 
its vineyard, its river, and, especially its orange-garden, 

Ta foret d’ or angers, dont la perruque verte 

De cheveiix eternels en tons temps est couverie, 

Et ioiijours son fruit d’or de ses feiiillcs defend 

Comme line mere fait de ses bras son enfant} 

In one of his celebrated “ Sonnets for Helen,” Ronsard 
acknowledges a gift of cypresses and green orange-trees, 
apparently from the lady’s garden and the orange-trees 
of Joakim’s park in Pierre Reymond’s representations of 
“ Susanna and the Elders ” on painted Limoges enamel 
dishes of the late sixteenth century, now in the Galerie 
d’Apollon of the Louvre, are obviously painted from 
nature. 

But it was the seventeenth century that brought the 
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orange-tree definitely into its own as the most highly 
esteemed element in French garden architecture. In the 
same year (1600) in which Henry IV married Marie de 
Medici, Olivier de Serres published in Paris the first 
edition — dedicated to the King himself — of his “ Theatre 
d’ Agriculture et Menage des Champs,” which became for 
several centuries the classical treatise on French agriculture, 
horticulture, and animal husbandry. It was the first book, 
in the French language, not only to deal exhaustively with 
the technical aspects of agriculture, but to depict all the 
aesthetic pleasures and commercial advantages to be 
derived from it, and in particular to encourage both noble- 
man and wealthy burgher to keep orange-trees. “ Here 
are,” writes Olivier de Serres, “ plants and fruits which are 
very helpful towards embellishing the garden, and which 
intelligent people will make use of if they wish to make 
their homes really beautiful and pleasant. Nor will they 
find it difficult to do so, since oranges, citrons, lemons and 
other suchlike valuable fruit-trees flourish in any climate, 
provided one is ready to incur the necessary expenditure. 
To begin with, it will, however, be necessary to make up 
one’s mind as to the purpose for which it is desired to 
^row these rare plants. ... If for profit, then economy 
in expenditure is essential, and this is possible only in the 
southern part of this realm, near the Mediterranean, that 
is, in certain districts of Provence and Languedoc, owing 
to the fact that a warm climate is essential to their sub- 
sistence. But, if one desires to grow them for pleasure 
only, with money it will be possible to do so anywhere, 
since there is neither soil nor climate, however difficult or 
adverse they may be, that will not yield to artifice. . . . 
All these trees are very delicate, being extremely fearful 
of cold. That is why, to keep them alive, more artifice is 
required the further one gets away from the regions where 
time has naturalized them. Firstly, to keep them pro- 
tected from the effects of cold which is so harmful to 
them, one will have to take care to keep them under cover 
during the wfinter months ; in more northerly parts, it 
will even be necessary to heat the buildings where they 
are kept. . . . But, as such things in most cases involve, 
considerable expense, they can as a rule be indulged in 
only by the great, as is seen oh the part of princes and 
noblemen in France, in Germany, and in other countries, 
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where, not without astonishment, one sees these precious 
fruits grow and ripen in spite of adverse climatic condi- 
tions. Such is the case at Heidelberg, in the garden of the 
palace of the Elector Palatine. There, at the approach of 
winter, a high wooden enclosure — pierced with large 
windows to allow the sun to enter and cheer the trees — is 
built up around them, with a light wooden roof for pro- 
tection ; stoves are kept burning inside. Thus the trees 
arc kept throughout the winter. When spring returns at 
last, and all danger of frosts has delinitely disappeared, 
the roof and the wooden enclosure are taken to pieces, and 
the trees are once more abandoned freely to the influence 
of summer.” But, “ to remove and to set up again, 
each year, these enclosures and roofs is an expensive 
matter. And so, necessity — the mother of invention — led 
to the discovery of the art of raising the precious trees in 
boxes, a thing to which these delicate plants lend them- 
selves so easily that it almost seems as if, in order to satisfy 
man, they make themselves at home, wherever they may 
be placed, by drawing their roots together until they 
manage to lodge them in the narrowest space. Grown in 
such boxes, the trees can be easily moved from place to 
place, according to weather conditions and to their owners’ 
pleasure ; instead of having to be accommodated each year 
in temporary protective structures, they are now provided, 
once for all, with an appropriate shelter in the shape of 
permanent buildings whither they are taken during the 
winter, being easily moved about thanks to the presence 
of small wheels attached to the low'^er part of the boxes . . . 
There are no deiinite rules in regard to the shape or 
size of these boxes/, [but] if one wishes to obtain big 
trees, it will be necessary to have the boxes big as 
well, since it is obvious that the roots of big trees require 
more space and more food than those of small trees. 
Always according to the required size of trees one 
aims at, shall the box be chosen, big, small, or medium. 
Thus can one see them grow and fructify in earthen 
pots and in small wooden vessels, that are so light 
that a man can carry them about, in and out of 
houses, galleries, halls, windows. The care of trees thus 
growm in boxes does hardly differ from that of those that 
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xire grown in the open, except that once every year part 
of the earth in the box wiil have to be removed and 
replaced by fresh and fertile earth. . . . All boxes or other 
such containers, whether big or small, should have a 
pierced bottom to allow for the draining away of any 
surplus water which the soil might be unable to retain at 
the time of watering the trees. The trees will also have 
to be pruned from time to time so that they be kept at 
low size.*'^ It is impossible — so concludes Olivier de Serrcs 
— to describe adequately the great beauty of these precious 
plants, due to the everlasting bright green colour of their 
foliage and the good qualities of their fruit. ... It is, in 
truth, a sport for princes and noblemen to grow these 
excellent trees in a climate that is contrary to their nature : 
a luxury, therefore, that is more easily admired than 
copied.” 

Of the practical value of Olivier de Serres’ instructions 
for citrus growers one cannot speak highly enough ; many 
of the rules laid down by him for the use of his contem- 
poraries still hold good to-day. “ As the seeds of these 
fruits take a long time to develop into trees, one generally 
prefers to make use of the shoots which grow on the foot 
of old trees. [Cuttings from] their branches also strike 
roots quite easily, except in the case of the orange-tree, 
which, by reason of the hardness of its wood, only seldom 
and with great difficulty becomes rooted ; cuttings from 
the Poncile (shaddock), on the contrary, get rooted very 
easily, in fact more easily than those of any other 
citrus tree . Citrus trees wall not produce fruit of 
good shape and of pleasant taste unless they are grafted. 
Orange, citron, lemon, and shaddock trees cannot be 
grafted on other trees than those of their own species: 
that is where those are wrong who try to graft them 
on to laurel, mulberry, apple, pear or pomegranate, 
on which they never thrive ; neither can they them- 
selves be used as stock on which to graft other fruits. 
As between themselves, the ‘ cedriac,’ as it is called 
in Provence (apparently a sweet lime), is the one best 
adapted to receive the buds of the others, thanks to its 
thick and soft bark. All other kinds, without distinction, 
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take easily on it, fructify very well, and are long-lived : 
the orange, in particular, develops marvellously well on it, 
bearing, as early as two years after budding, fruit that is 
both beautiful and juicy. The method mostly in use for 
grafting all these trees, is budding.”'*^ 

Henry IV, to whom de Serres’ treatise is dedicated, built 
— obviously guided by the advice of that learned agrono- 
mist — at the Tuileries in Paris an “ orangerie ” which how- 
ever was pulled down under Louis XIV, when Lenotre 
changed the plan of that famous garden and gave it the 
beautiful outlay that is universally admired to this day. 
After Henry’s death, in 1615, the widowed queen, Marie 
de Medici, wishing to surround herself once more with 
an atmosphere reminiscent of her native Italy, her archi- 
tect Salomon de Brosse created for her the castle — now 
the Museum — and gardens of the Luxembourg, after the 
model of her own home in Florence : the Piazzo Pitti and 
the Boboli gardens. Her example was at once imitated by 
her life-long rival Cardinal Richelieu, who adorned his 
newly-built castle at Rueil with a lemon-house, to which 
John Evelyn refers admiringly in his Diary as “ the 
Citroniere, which is a noble conserve of all those rarities.”!'^ 
No doubt, not only among the aristocracy, but amongst 
the wealthy middle-classes as well, the habit of keeping 
orange-trees in numbers commensurate with the space and 
the means available, must have rapidly spread, since other- 
wise it would be difficult to account for the fact that, when 
Evelyn passed through Paris in February 1644, he found 
young orange-trees being commonly sold in the Market of 
the Isle du Palais, “ the every day’s market for all sorts of 
provisions, especially bread, herbs, flowers, orange-trees, 
choice shrubs.” Two years previously, Corneille, in his 
comedy “ Le Menteur,” had described a feast on the river, 
with a banquet served on a barge covered, for shade, with 
a canopy of branches decorated with bunches of jasmin, 
pomegranate, and orange blossoms.^'-^ 

Never has the growing of citrus trees in northern countries 
and their use for decorative purposes been practised on 
such a lavish scale and with such consummate art as at 
the Court of Louis XIV. At Fontainebleau he converted 
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the Volierc of Henry IV into an orangerie.” Next, having- 
taken possession of Vaux-le-Vicomte — where his Minister 
of; Finance, Fouquet, had lavished millions on a castle by 
Le Van and gardens Ity Ijcnotre, and a fortune on a collec- 
tion of 190 orange-trees each over a century old — the king 
ordered the same architect, Le Van, to build a conservatory 
in the grounds of Louis XIIFs hunting-lodge of Versailles, 
and had Fouquet’s trees transported there by Fouquet’s 
own gardener, La Qtiintinye, who had also passed into 
the king’s service. A few years later, when Louis XIIFs 
hunting lodge was replaced by the great palace of 
Versailles, Le Van’s conservatory was pulled down, and 
in. its place Mansart — the designer of the new palace — set 
up the giant “ Orangerie,” one of the most perfect 
examples of seventeenth century French architecture 
(Plate LXXVIII). Its central section, nearly 500 ft. 
long and some 40 ft. wide, is flanked at right angles 
by two wings each about 350 ft. in length. During 
the winter season this enormous hall is entirely 
filled with orange-trees, which, with the advent of 
spring, were transferred into the gardens and set there 
amongst the bushes of roses, honeysuckle, and jasmin, 
kept just high enough to hide the boxes and thus to create 
the illusion as if the trees were actually growing in the 
soil. Louis XIV had a passion for orange-trees. “ When- 
ever the king gave in his gardens one of those brilliant 
parties which contributed almost as much to his fame 
amongst foreign nations as his conquests, orange-trees were 
used to decorate the porticoes, the halls of green, and the 
other similar embellishments. Orange-trees were also 
amongst the principal ornaments of the Great Gallery of 
the Palace of Versailles : along each of the sections of wall 
which separated the windows stood four orange-trees in 
huge silver boxes resting on a, silver base. The same 
arrangement was to be seen in the Billiard Hall, Even in 
his own apartments did the king insist on keeping these 
trees : and his gardeners, in order to satisfy his passion in 
this regard, had even discovered the secret of how to obtain 
orange blossoms all the year round. They would select 
for the purpose a few trees which, by having all water 
withheld from them, were left to dry up ; when they had 
shed their leaves, a special treatment was applied which 
resulted in reviving them, so that in a short time they 
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brought forth new leaves and blossoms. Every fortnight, 
another series of trees was made to undergo the same 
treatment, and so the king was kept provided with fresh 
orange blossoms all the year round.” For he liked to 
have his dinner-table adorned with llowers, and in particu- 
lar with orange blossoms ; thus, at the banquet which he 
gave in January 1680 on the occasion of the wedding of 
his natural daughter. Mademoiselle de Blois, with the 
Prince de Conti, the only decoration to be seen on the 54 
feet long table were nineteen baskets, some of silver and 
the others of copper gilt, filled with anemones, hyacinths, 
Spanish jasmin, and orange blossoms.'-^' And in places too 
dark or passages too narrow to allow for live trees to be 
placed there, or in or near bedrooms where the scent of 
the blossoms was likely to cause discomfort, pictures of 
orange-trees were used as an alternative ; at Fontainebleau, 
in the ante-room leading to the apartments of Louis XIV’s 
morganatic wife Madame de Maintenon, exactly opposite 
the door opening on that lady’s bedroom, the wall is 
adorned with an admirable panel of Beauvais tapestry — 
the most valuable piece of tapestry in the castle — repre- 
senting bunches of grapes, flowers, and a blossoming 
orange-tree. 

Madeleine de Scudery, in “ La Promenade de Versailles ” 
(1669) dedicated to the king, has given eloquent expres- 
sion to the pleasure which visitors to Versailles derived 
from the sight of the beautiful trees. The same year, 
the poet Lafontaine — in a kind of prologue to his poem 
Les Amours de Psyche et de Cupidon ” — recalls how, 
some months previously, together with his friends Racine, 
Boileau, and Moliere, he had gone to Versailles to admire 
the new buildings which were then just being completed, 
and how, carried away by the beauty of the orange- 
trees, he had there and then improvised the following 
verses : — 

OrangerS) arhres que f adore, 

Que VOS parfums me semblent doux J 
Est-il, dans V empire de Flore 
Rien d’agreable comnie vousf 
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Vos fruits mix ecorces solides 
Sont un veritable tresor ; 

Et le jardin des Hesperides 
N'avait point d’autres pommes d’or. 

Lorsque votre automne s^avance, 

On voit encor votre printeinps : 

Uespoir avec la joiiissance 

Loge chez vous en meme temps. 

Vos fleurs ont emhaume tout Pair que je respire. 

Tou jours un aimable zephyre 
Autour de vous se va joiiant. 

Vous etes nains ; mais tel arbre geant, 

Old declare au soleil la guerre, 

Ne vous vaut pas, 

Bien qu’il couvre un arpent de terre 
Avec ses bras. 

Even whilst Versailles was being rebuilt, the architect 
Mansart and the gardener Lenotre had, in 1674, started 
work on the chateau of Clagny, a present from Louis XIV 
to his famous mistress, Madame de Montespan. On approv- 
ing the plans, on 12th June, 1674, the king had added that 
” Madame de Montespan greatly desires the garden 
to be so far advanced this autumn that it may be pos- 
sible to plant the trees.” When, little more than a year 
later, in August, 1675, Madame de Sevigne paid a visit to 
Clagny, she could write to her daughter : “ We have been 
to Clagny ; what shall I tell you? It is the palace of 
Armida. The buildings rise speedily ; the gardens are 
finished . . . There is a whole forest of orange-trees in 
huge boxes ; one walks amongst them, through shady 
lanes along both sides of which, in order to hide the boxes, 
hedges have been provided that are all covered with 
tuberoses, roses, jasmin, and carnations. This is assuredly 
the most surprising, the most enchanted novelty that could 
be imagined ; this forest is greatly liked.” 

Like the king their master, the noblemen of the Court 
surrounded themselves with orange-trees and orange 
blossoms on every suitable occasion. The same Madame 
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de Sevigne, reporting on the wedding o£ the daughter of 
the minister Louvois (November 24th, 1679), writes that 
“ spring has been brought back: everywhere orange-trees 
in bloom, and boxes filled with orange-blossoms.”^'* In 
connection with another party, given on the 9th of Febru- 
ary, 1680, on the occasion of a christening at the Prince de 
Conde’s, she exclaims; “ What a meal! And then a 
comedy, but what a comedy, . . . good dancers from the 
^ Opera! ... A theatre built by the fairies, recesses, 

^ orange-trees heavy with blossoms and fruit.” Soon the 

fashion became general. Amongst the innumerable balls, 
garden parties, magnificent dinners, given by noblemen 
during the last thirty years of Louis XIV’s reign, and of 
which descriptions have been preserved in the writings 
of the period, there is perhaps not one where orange-trees 
are not found to have been used for ornament. 

And, since whoever could afford the expense endea- 
voured to grow oranges, citrons, or lemons, a demand arose 
for books of instruction in the technique of that particular 
branch of horticulture. Two such treatises were issued by 
the publisher Charles de Sercy, in Paris, in 1680 and in 
1692 ; both were published anonymously, but it is known 
that the earlier one was written by J. Morin,^® the later one 
by Ballon, “ Director of all the King’s Gardens ” (Directeur 
de tons les Jardins du Roi).-^ However, the best book of 
the kind was one published in Amsterdam in 1692, written 
by M. de la Quintinye (see page 216) and entitled “ Instruc- 
tions pour les Jardins Fruitiers et Potagers, avec un Traite 
des Orangers, suivi de Quelques Reflexions sur V Agricul- 
ture from it we learn, inter alia, that each year in the 
months of February, March, April, and May, the Genoese 
merchants bring here large numbers of fairly strong and 
big orange and citron trees, with or without balls of earthj 
which they sell at quite reasonable prices.” The books 
just mentioned were meant to furnish practical rules of 
citriculture not so much for the professional gardeners as 
for amateur growers. How far they were instrumental 
in spreading the fashion of keeping citrus trees, is difficult 
to appraise ; but by popularising the essential rules which 
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the proper care of these plants required, they certainly 
helped to make it easier for wider circles to imitate success- 
fully, and without needing to have recourse to the services 
of expensive gardeners, the example set by the Court and 
the nobility. A century or so after the creation of Ver- 
sailles, Le Grand d’Aussy could write that “ to-day (i.e. in 
1782), the orange-tree has become the tree par excellence 
for decorative purposes ; there are few gardens, even among 
the middle classes, where several such trees are not 
grown.” Louis XIV’s partiality for orange-trees was in- 
herited by his successors, the Regent and Louis XV, and 
not less by the latter’s famous mistress the Marquise de 
Pompadour, who, in her portrait of 1759 by Boucher — 
now at the Wallace Collection — ^proudly exhibits one of 
the centuries-old orange-trees of Versailles (Plate LXXIX). 

For more than a century, that is from the time of 
its creation down to the French revolution. Versailles 
remained the model which all Europe endeavoured faith- 
fully to copy in matters of art, dress, social life, manners, 
and pastimes. In England, Spain, and Poland, it was the 
French-born queens who set the fashion ; in Germany, each 
of the rulers of the hundreds of principalities into which 
that country was then cut up had no greater ambition 
than to turn his Court into a little Versailles with an 
orangerie ” copied on that of France’s Roi Soleil Yet, 
the first attempts at growing citrus fruits went, in most 
of these countries, back to a century and even more before 
the age of Louis XIV. 

ENGLAND. 

In England, according to the commonly accepted view, 
the first to rear citrus trees was Sir Francis Carew of 
Beddington in Surrey, who in the yejar 1562 is known to 
have introduced a few trees from France and to have 
planted them in his garden, where, trained against a wall 
and sheltered in winter by a tabernacle of boards warmed 
by means of stoves,'^® they remained alive until destroyed 
by the great frost of 1739-1740 ; Daniel Defoe, who visited 
Beddington in 1727, still wrote of them that “they 
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continue and are indeed wonderdul ; they are the only 
Standard trees in England, and have moving houses to 
cover them in the winter.” Yet, citrus trees were cer- 
tainly growm in England before 1562. Richard Eden, 
writing in 1553, confirms this implicitly by stating that 
“ like as pepper wyll not grow in Spayne, no more wyll 
the Orange tree bringe foorth fruite in Englande.” But 
this again seems somehow too sweeping a statement ; 
because various kinds of citrus trees actually bearing fruit 
are known to have figured in a pageant in London during 
the first half of the fifteenth century. When Henry VI, 
having been crowmed in Paris in December, 1431, arrived 
in England in the following month of February, the Mayor 
of London, “ withe alle the craftes of London, clad alle in 
■white,” organized in his honour a pageant, devised by 
Lydgate, of which the detailed description, preserved in 
Lydgate’s own poem “ Pur le Roy,” tells us that : — 

” There wher eke treen (trees), withe levys (leaves) ffreshe 

of hewe, 

Alle tyme of yere, fulle of frutis lade, 

Of colour hevenly, and ever i-liche newe, 

Orengis (oranges), almondis, and the pome-garnade, 
Lymons (lemons) datez, ther colors ffreshe and glade, 
Pipus, quinces, blaiinderelle, to disport, 

And the pome-cedre (citrons) corageos to recomfort.” 

So, not only orange but also lemon and citron trees bore 
fruit, at least occasionally, in England, in the early part 
of the fifteenth century. About a century or so later, we 
meet with the first definite documentary information 
regarding the importation and culture of orange-trees in 
that country. In a letter dated March 24 and 25, 
1562, Elizabeth’s famous minister William Cecil, Baron 
Burghley, wrote to Thomas Widebank, who was then in 
Paris, that Sir Francis (then Mr.) Carew was going to have 
certain trees sent home, and “ I have already an orange- 
tree ; and if the prise be not much, I pray you procure 
for me a lemon, a pomegranate, and a myrt tree ; and help 
that they may be sent home to London with Mr. Caroo’s 
trees ; and beforehand send me in writing a perfect declar- 
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! ation how they ought to be used, kept, and ordered.’’ The 

answer to this letter is dated April 8, 1562, from Paris: 
“Sir, according to your commandment I have sent unto 
; you by Mr. Caroo’s man, with his master’s trees, a lemon- 

tree and two myrte-trees, in two pots, which cost me both 
a crown, and the lemon-tree fifteen crowns, wherein, Sir, 

' if I have more than perhaps you will at the first like, yet 

is the best cheap that we could get it, and better cheap 
than other noble men in France have bought of the same 
man, having paid for six trees 120 crowns. ... Well I 
think this good may ensue by your buying it, that if the 
I tree prosper . . . you will not think your money lost. If 

i it does not prosper, it shall take away your desire of losing 

j any more money in like sort. My Lord Ambassador and 

i Mr. Caroo were the choosers of it.” He then gives direc- 

I tions for the “ ordering ” of the trees, which were to stand 

I out in some sheltered place during the summer, and be 

lifted into the house for the cold months from September 
I until April. If the tubs were filled up with earth, the 

I plants could remain in them “ this two or three years, so 

; heed be taken that the hoops fall not away and that the 

; earth shed not.” The lemon “hath been twice grafted, 

and is of four years’ growth, and this year he would look 
, for some fruit.” History does not relate how the trees 

i imported by Lord Burghley flourished, but one of the 

older parts of Burghley House, a long room with many 
windows where the trees were sheltered for the winter, is 
to this day called the “ Orange Court.” If Lord Burghley 
and Sir Francis Carew did not actually introduce the first 
citrus trees into England, they nevertheless appear to have 
been instrumental in making orange-growing a fashion- 
able pastime of the nobility. It is also in their days that 
citrus trees first begin to play a part in English decorative 
art as represented in lace work, embroidery, and tvall 
decoration. One of the best examples is that offered by 
ii* two panels of petit-point embroidery in wools and silks on 

canvas, originally belonging to a mansion in the Midland 
Counties, and now at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London (Catalogue Nos. T. 134 and T. 134^), both of 
« which show branches of lemon-trees with fruit, trailed as 

j creepers around a monumental wooden frame (Plate 
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LXXX). Six panels of English woollen embroidery from 
an old house in Hatton Garden, London, now in the same 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Nos. 517 to 522-1896), and 
which belong to the second half of the seventeenth century, 
depict animals, birds, and fruits of many kinds including 
pomegranates, citrons, oranges, and lemons (Plate LXXXI). 

Foreign books on botany or agriculture were scanned for 
information as to the different kinds of citrus fruits and 
the way to grow them. The first of such works to be 
translated into English was the treatise on farming of the 
German agronomist Conrad Heresbach ; the original, in 
Latin, had been published in Cologne in 1570, and the 
English version, by Barnabe Googe, appeared in London 
in 1577: “The Cytron — this term was used for citrus 
generally — called also the Median, the Persian and the 
Assyrian Apple ... they are called ... in Dutch 
G(C)iternapffd Pomerancen . . . such off them as are 
yellowe, and of a golden colour, they commonly call 
Oranges : such as are of a greenishe pale yellowe, they call 
Cytrols or Cytruls : those that are long, fashioned like an 
Egge, yf they be yellowe, are called Cytrons, yf they be 
greene, Lymons : yf they be very great and round like 
Pompeons, they call them Pomecydrons ... It is at this 
day nourished both in Germany and France, and is planted 
in vessels full of earth, and in hotte weather is set abroade 
in the sunne: in colde weather set in sellers, or in 
hotte houses . . According to a contemporary 

Spanish pamphlet, at a banquet given at Whitehall in 1604 
by James I to the Spanish Ambassador in London, the 
King sent the guest of honour half a dozen of oranges on 
a branch freshly cut from the tree, telling him “ that they 
were the fruit of Spain transplanted to England.” 

The “ Orange Court ” at Burghley House and other 
similar buildings were no more than an early kind of 
conservatory. Very different as yet from the modern glass 
structure, they were like large rooms with big wdndow^s 
and a stove or open fire to warm them in the coldest time, 
or “in default of stoves or raised hearths you must 
attemper the air with pans of Charcole as was done in 
France, the trees were planted in boxes, and were lifted 

S8HG, pp. 91-92. HF, pp. 165-167. 
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out to adorn the garden during the summer months, but 
were “ committed betimes into the conservatory.” By 
ttie time of Charles I there were already in existence a 
number of such “ conservatories ” or “ orangeries,” of 
which the one at Wimbledon, the favourite resort of Queen 
Henrietta Maria — daughter of Henry IV of France and 
Marie de Medici — was probably the finest example. The 
orange-garden at Wimbledon was laid out in four blocks, 
bordered with box, and divided into turfed squares with 
w^alks round them ; here sixty orange-trees — eighteen of 
them still young, but forty-two ” bearing fair and large 
oringes ” — a lemon, and a citron tree, stood out in square 
tubs in the summer-time, and there was a garden house 
in the Oringe Garden,” where the trees were stored for 
the winter. When, after the execution of Charles I, a 
Parliamentary Commission made a survey of Wimbledon 
prior to selling it, the bearing orange-trees were valued at 
£10 a piece, the young one at £5, the lemon- 
tree at £20, and the citron at £10 as well.'*^ The 
diarists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
mention orange-trees in many English gardens; John 
Evelyn describes the orangeries at Lord Sunderland’s at 
Althorpe near Northampton,'^'-^ at Lord Arlington’s at 
Euston,'^® at Sir Robert Clayton’s at Marden,'^'^ at the Duke 
of Lauderdale’s at Ham,^“ at the Countess of Bristol’s at 
Chelsea, at Sir Henry Capell’s at Kew,"*^ at Lord 
Clarendon’s at Swallowfield,'^^ and in September, 1679, he 
mentions, not without pride, having given “ China oranges 
off my own trees ” to two friends who had come to dine 
with him ; Samuel Pepys speaks of the orange-trees in 
the garden of Robert Greville, Lord Brooke, at Hackney, 
and of those in “ the Physique Garden in St. James’ 
Parke.” Celia Fiennes, in 1697, writes with admiration 
of the “ oring and Lemon trees in Rows with fruite and 
flowers at once and some ripe ” at Lady Brooks' seat in 
Wiltshire ; and Sir William Temple — the author of 
“ Upon the Gardens of Epicurus, or of Gardening in the 
Year 1685 ” — speaks of his own orange-trees “ as laden 
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with flowers as any can well be, as full of fruit as I suffer 
or desire them, and as well tasted as are commonly brought 
over, except the best sorts of Sevil and Portugal.” It 
was in John Rea’s “ Flora, Ceres and Pomona ” and in 
Evelyn’s translation of de la Quintinye’s French treatise 
that English amateurs and gardeners learned the art of 
growing citrus trees. 

In Benjamin Disraeli’s novel “The Young Duke,” 
written in 1829, we are told that, in preparation for a 
supper at the hero’s house in London, waggons of orange- 
trees were sent up from his Villa at Twickenham.®^ Better 
still, the first European country to grow the small, loose- 
skinned mandarin orange was England ; the first mandarin 
tree was brought thither from China in 1805, and it was 
from England that the tree spread, first to Malta and then 
to Sicily and to continental Italy.®'^ 

GERMANY. 

It is difficult to determine, even approximately, the 
time when citrus trees were first grown in Germany. The 
Hohenstaufen emperor Frederick II (1 194-1250), who spent 
most of his life in his kingdom of Sicily, and to whose 
Court at Palermo we have had occasion to refer in a 
previous chapter as being more like that of an oriental 
sultan than of a Christian and European prince, is known 
to have adorned the roofs of his castle at Nuernberg with 
hanging gardens containing various kinds of exotic plants 
imported from southern Italy and the East ; but neither 
in connection with these hanging gardens nor with the 
park connected with the castle do citrus trees appear to be 
specifically mentioned. Nevertheless, it seems pretty well 
established that it was at Nuernberg that the first orange- 
trees were grown of which we possess documentary 
evidence ; a print by the art-historian and painter Sandrart, 
executed towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
illustrates the garden, still intact in the artist’s days, which 
a wealthy Nuernberg merchant, Christoph Peller, had 
planted about a century earlier. The picture shows four 
rows of parterres circumscribed by stone borders ; each 
parterre contained a different kind of plant, and each 
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group of three parterres was surrounded by low stone 
benches on which were placed decorated tubs with orange- 
trees and other precious exotic plants, for whose preserva- 
tion during the winter there was also provided a 
conservatory."'’ 

That the art of growing delicate southern trees under 
shelter was known and practised in Germany at the latest 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, is evident 
from a passage in Conrad Heresbach’s “ Four Books of 
Husbandry,” first published in Latin, at Cologne, in 1570, 
where the author states that oranges, citrons, lemons, and 
shaddocks were at the time “ cultivated both in Germany 
and in France, and they are planted in vessels filled with 
earth, and in hot weather they are set abroad in the sun ; 
in cold weather they are set in cellars, or in hot-houses.” 

It is furthermore known that, in 1559, Augustus, Prince 
Elector of Saxony, sent Joachim II of Brandenburg the 
model of a conservatory.®^ Its exact shape and nature are 
not mentioned, but we may take it for granted that it was 
of the same type as the temporary wooden structure used 
to protect, in winter, the orange-trees in the gardens of the 
castle of Heidelberg, and which Olivier de S^erres, waiting 
during the closing years of the sixteenth century, praised as 
an excellent example worthy of being copied by whoever 
wished successfully to grow citrus trees ; whilst the widely 
travelled German adventurer, Michael Heberer, declares 
that “ he did not see anything the like in Italy or 
Egypt.” How' much greater would have been Olivier de 
Serres’ admiration and praise if he had himself seen the 
changes which the orange-garden of Fleidelberg under- 
went a few years later! The distance which separated the 
castle from the garden situated much further down the 
hillside had always been an obstacle to the full enjoyment, 
by the owners, of the citrus trees. So, when the Count 
Palatine Frederick V had married, in 1613, Elisabeth 
Stuart, a daughter of James I King of England, and had 
soon afterwards become the ruler of his small country on 
the Upper Rhine of which Heidelberg was the capital, he 
decided to move his orange-garden nearer up to the level 
of the castle itself, whilst taking advantage of the occasion 
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in order to create for the precious trees new surroundings 
so beautiful as not to be surpassed, or even equalled, by any 
other “ orangerie ” in Germany. To design this new 
marvellous garden, Elisabeth invited to Heidelberg her 
erstwhile teacher, the French architect Salomon de Caus. 
Removing part of the hillside and filling in the valley, in 
less than two years he provided the castle with a terrace 
280 feet long, sustained by arches the height of which 
reached in places up to 80 feet. Up to this lofty station 
they carried the orange-trees of the old garden, and — a 
feat which says much for the gardeners’ skill — succeeded 
in making nearly all of them take root and prosper in the 
new soil ; instead of the temporary wooden winter shelter, 
a permanent hall of masonry was built, the roof and 
windows of w^hich could be removed in summer so as to 
let the building appear like a giant pergola.®^ 

Of the existence, somewhere in Southern Germany, of 
another orange-garden towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, evidence is to be found in a stained-glass window 
at the Musee Cluny in Paris,®^ representing the story of 
Susan and the Elders. Dated a.d. 1602, it depicts the 
unsuspecting young woman bathing in a marble fountain 
whilst the two dishonest judges watch her from the depth 
of a grove of orange-trees heavy with ripe fruit, and 
apparently drawn from nature ; an inscription records the 
name of a south-German nobleman as donor. 

The second half of the seventeenth century, and the first 
half of the eighteenth, saw the creation in Germany of 
more famous palaces and gardens than any other period 
in the history of that country. About 1650, the then Duke 
of Wiiertemberg built himself, at Stuttgart, a palace in 
the Renaissance style, of which an “ Orangerie ” was the 
principal attraction.®® Some thirty years later, in 1683, 
Henrietta of Orange, the wife of Prince John of Dessau, 
built a castle and orangerie at the village of Nischwitz, 
near Dessau in the Duchy of Anhalt, whereupon the prince, 
in her honour, elevated the village to the position of a 
township, changed its name to Oranienbaum (i.e. Orange- 
Tree), and as a symbol of this name set up a bronze orange- 
tree in the market square of the new city, where it can still 
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be seen standing (Plate LXXXII). Almost at the same 
time, the Duke of Hanover had an orangerie built by Le 
Notre s pupil Charbonnier at his castle of Herrenhausen 
(Plate LXXXril). Frederick I, the first king of Prussia, 
built orange-houses at Charlottenburg, in 1696, and 
shortly afterwards at Oranienburg, so named after its 
orange-trees.®'^ During the first decade of the eighteenth 
century, Eberhardt Ludwig IV, of Wuertemberg, had a 
French garden including, of course, a big orangerie, 
installed at his castle of Ludwigsburg,®® whilst the Land- 
grave Charles of Hesse built the Orangerieschloss 
(i.e. Orangerie-Castle) of Cassel (Plate LXXXIV and 
LXXXV). The year 1715 saw the completion of the 
“ Orangerie ” of Bayreuth, a palace more or less copied 
after Louis XIV’s “ Grand Trianon ” at Versailles. Its 
most interesting feature is the so-called “ Garden Room,” 
with a fountain in its centre, the ceiling a blue sky, the 
walls covered with painted stucco-work imitating orange- 
trees with exotic birds playing amongst the golden fruit.®'-’ 
In 1725, the famous architect Max v. Weltsch built the 
graceful Orangerie of the Castle of Fulda (Plate LXXXVI). 

But the most remarkable orange-conservatory ever 
conceived in any country was the “ Zwinger ” at Dresden, 
incidentally also the worst example of rococo art in the 
whole of Europe, with the sole exception, perhaps, of 
Spain. Already during the seventeenth century the 
“ orangerie ” had evolved from the comparatively simple 
type of building such as designed by Salomon de Caus for 
Heidelberg — and even on his plans the columns are 
decorated with wreaths of leaves and flow^ers — to more 
and more elaborate, ambitious, and costly structures, used 
not only for housing citrus trees, but also as banqueting 
halls or ball-rooms, particularly during the summer when 
the trees had been removed into the open. At a later 
stage the conservatory proper took the shape of two semi- 
circular halls, with an elaborately decorated reception room 
between them, an arrangement which permitted, even in 
winter, the holding of dinners and dances as it were in 
the very heart of an orange grove. The “ Zwinger ” 
may be taken as representing the most advanced 
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Stage in this process of development of the “ orangery ” 
from a conservatory proper into a place for festive 
gatherings. Frederick Augustus I — August the Strong — 
Elector of Saxony (1694-1733) and king of Poland, having- 
had plans prepared for a new residency that would out- 
shine those of most other princes of his time, started by 
building, not the actual palace itself, but the orange-house. 
His wars with Charles XII of Sweden having completely 
exhausted his financial resources, he found it impossible to 
carry the work on his dream-palace beyond the stage of 
completing the “ orangerie,” which became known by the 
name of the square on which it stood, the Zwinger, The 
fact itself that it was on the orange-house rather than on 
other parts that work was first started, is sufficient evidence 
of the importance that was attached to the possession of 
such a building. The Zwinger is probably the biggest 
orange-conservatory that was ever built. It consisted in 
the main of two straight and two semi-circular galleries 
forming the four sides of a large square occupied by an 
open-air garden, with, on the outward side of the four 
corners, a banqueting hall, a theatre, a “ nymphaeiim ” 
with swimming pool, and other such amenities ; the size 
of the whole may be gauged from the fact that, when it 
became clear that there was no money left in the elector’s 
coffers for the construction of the palace itself, the orange- 
galleries were emptied of their trees and were henceforth 
used for the banquets, balls, and similar functions of the 
Dresden court, whilst the open-air garden was set aside for 
the holding of festive processions, tourneys, etc.'^” 

The princes of the Church followed the example set by 
kings and dukes. Perhaps the most remarkable of ail their 
creations in the field of garden architecture was the so-called 
“ Favorite,” of the Archbishop of Mayence, Francis Lothar. 
where, in contrast to what happened almost at the same 
moment to the Zwinger at Dresden, a building originally 
intended as the prelate’s palatial residence was converted 
into a huge orange-house with banqueting halls and ball- 
rooms (about a.d. 1700).'^i The merchant-princes of the 
great German trading cities, especially those whose business 
was largely with Italy and the East, not only emulated 
but sometimes set an example to their rulers in indulging 
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the costly fashion of growing citrus trees. Special mention 
is made, in the literature of the time, of the orange-gardens 
of the brothers Bose, of Leipzig, during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. The better known of the two 
was that of the elder brother, Caspar Bose ; it is said that 
its fame extended as far as Italy, where the Pope himself 
took a keen interest in its design and the details of its 
various parts.'^‘‘^ 

The houses, palaces, castles, in the towns or in the 
country, endowed with “ orangeries ” must indeed have 
been very numerous in Germany ; dozens of them, apart 
from those already mentioned, are illustrated in some of 
the two hundred and fifty, or so, copper prints with which 
the botanist Johannes C. Volckamer, of Nuernberg, 
adorned, his great treatise on citriculture in two parts : 
Niiernbergische Hesperiden (1708) and Neue Nuernberg- 
ische Hesperiden (1714). Some of these orange-houses are 
of the collapsible type built around trees permanently 
rooted in the garden itself; a wooden enclosure, covered 
with several feet high of straw or dry grass maintained 
between a ceiling of wooden planks and a roof of shindies 
or closely-fitting boards ; such houses were set up before 
the winter and taken to pieces again in spring, to be stored 
away for use in the following autumn.'''* But since in these 
“ ordinary citron or orange-houses the trees do not develop 
in a really desirable manner, nor the fruits ever reach 
complete maturity ”... the general tendency was already 
in Volckamer ’s days to discard the use of such temporary 
seasonal structures in favour of permanent buildings — of 
wood or stone, and with or without stoves for heating, 
according to one’s means — “ of which the south, east, and 
nest sides were made of glass so as to permit the rays of 
the sun better to concentrate inside and thus to hasten 
and complete the ripening of the fruit.” It is from 
Volckamer that we get reliable information about how 
the gardeners and the owners of orange-houses in Germany 
obtained their young trees. “ It is a most wonderful thing 
how here in Germany we have learned to grow and to 
produce trees which really belong to the warmest regions 
of Europe, in such a manner that the^ not only prosper 
but also yield fully ripe and juicy fruit, notwithstanding 
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the fact that [on account of the lengthy journeys] they 
remain for six, eight, and even more weeks out of the soil, 
their roots deprived of food and of moisture. . . J'’ It is 
common knowledge that, annually during springtime, large 
(|uantities of such young trees, of different kinds, are 
brought from Italy, and in particular from Genoa and 
Lake Garda, to many localities in Germany ... Some 
people prefer the trees that come from Genoa, because as 
a rule these have high and straight stems, whereas those 
from Lake Garda are mostly low and crooked ; yet, this 
ought not to be considered a reason for despising them, 
seeing that they strike roots more easily and appear to 
stand much better the rigours of our rough climate . . 
The Italians usually prepare the young trees for the 
journey by removing practically every bit of earth from 
the roots and then wrapping them in straw.” Previously 
to writing his book, Volckamer had spent several years at 
Rovere, a small town near Lake Garda ; it is there that he 
acquired that thorough knowledge of citricultural 
technique which made it possible for him, in later years, 
to pride himself in having succeeded to grow successfully, 
in an orange-house built by himself, “ many choice varieties 
of oranges, lemons, citrons, and limes, some of which had 
never before been grown in this country.” Amongst 
the many interesting observations which he records, there 
is one to the effect that “ the citrons, lemons, and oranges 
that are grown in this country have either no seeds at all 
or only a few'.”™ Now and then, the cultural methods 
of his time still contain, like those of the Middle Ages, 
many an element of superstition ; “ The time to transplant 
orange and lemon trees is usually in April and May. Many 
people, moreover, like to observe the moon: whether he 
is growing or waning, or what is his position in relation to 
the constellations of the sky; others attach little importance 
to these matters ; yet, the most common practice is to 
transplant citrus trees whilst the moon is on the wane . . 
The time of pruning the trees, in this country, is usually 
the end of March or the month of April, and this work 
ought in each case to be done during the waning moon, 
but never whilst the moon is in the Cancer or the Scorpion, 
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as many hold that otherwise the trees are likely to suffer 
from cancer or from burning; still, in this as in many 
other matters, necessity knows no law, wherefore one need 
not consider oneself too strictly bound to follow this 
rule.” 81 

A very ancient superstition attributes to certain people 
a baneful influence on particularly delicate trees and 
flowers ; the orange tree has often been looked upon as 
especially susceptible to such influences, and Volckamer 
shares this view, on the strength, as he claims, of actual 
personal experience. “ It is a particularly dangerous thing 
for orange and citron trees to have their leaves, branches, 
or trunk come into contact at certain times with certain 
sick people, for the consequence might easily be that the 
whole tree will wither and die. Many will deride this as 
something foolish, and I myself should not have believed 
in it had I not actually seen it happening and had it not 
caused the undoing of some of my most valuable trees. 
Once, in winter, I noticed a woman, of my gardener’s 
household, seated under a beautiful orange-tree in full 
-bloom ; . . . whereupon, on the very morrow, the said 
tree started drying up, from the top downwards, and so 
rapid was the progress of the disease that in the course 
of a few days it had infected every single branch, causing 
all the leaves to wilt and die.” 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

In the Low Countries — Belgium and Holland — there 
appears to be no evidence to show that citrus trees were 
cultivated there prior to the seventeenth century. It is 
true that a large group of orange-trees forms a prominent 
feature of the landscape which serves as background to 
the procession of hermits and pilgrims represented in the 
two lower right-hand sections of Hubert and Jan van 
Eyck’s famous polyptic “ The Adoration of the Lamb,” 
in the Church of St. Bavon at Ghent, which was painted 
between 1420 and 1432. A cursory glance at these orange- 
trees (Plate LXXXVII) might lead the onlooker to ask 
himself, not unnaturally, wdiether we have not here a 
valuable piece of evidence to show that citrus trees must 
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have been grown in Flanders in the early fifteenth century ; 
yet, a more detailed examination of the pictures does not 
support such conclusions. For, the orange-trees are only 
one part of a rather elaborate wooded landscape which 
the presence of date-palms, cypresses, and ‘‘ umbrella ’’ 
pines stamp as Cj[uite definitely and characteristically 
Mediterranean. How, amongst the mists of Flanders, the 
van Eyck brothers, or one of them, managed to paint such 
a scene from memory, and with such a degree of realism, 
constitutes a riddle which may well remain unsolved. 
Maybe that Jan van Eyck — who, whilst in the service of 
the Duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, travelled to 
Portugal in 1428 in order to paint the portrait of the Infanta 
Isabella whom his patron wished to marry — brought back 
to Ghent sketches or studies of Portuguese landscapes 
which he afterwards used for the composition of the piece 
representing the Hermits’ and Pilgrims’ Procession ; for 
let it be remembered that, Hubert having died in 1426, it 
was Jan who completed the picture alone. But one thing 
may be taken as certain, namely, that the orange-trees 
depicted in the “ Adoration of the Lamb ” were not grown 
in Flanders any more than were the date-palms, the 
cypresses, and the “umbrella pines” with which they 
share the honours of the background. In an introduction, 
entitled “ An historical Essay on the State of Agriculture 
in Europe in the Sixteenth Century,” to the 1802 reprint 
of Olivier de Serres’ treatise, the author, one G. Gregoire, 
mentions the existence in Brussels of “ a magnificent series 
of orange-trees, called the Isabels, because they date back 
to the time of that princess.” The reference is to the arch- 
duchess Isabel, a daughter of Philip II of Spain, who ruled 
Belgium, together with her husband the cardinal-archduke 
Albert of Austria from 1598 to 1621, and alone, after the 
latter’s death, till 1633. It is true that both the Botanical 
Garden and the royal Domain of Laeken, in Brussels, 
pride themselves on the possession of a few very old sour- 
orange trees which, in the opinion of Professor W. 
Robyns,®^ the learned director of the Botanical Garden, 
may possibly be so old ; there appear to be no definite 
records to prove that this is so, but in a Flemish book on 
citriculture, published in 1682, reference is made to a state- 
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ment by an elderly friend of the author, who remembered 
having seen in Brussels, sometime about 1630, orange and 
lemon trees in full bearing, which were then at least 
thirty years old.^*^ Ferrarius, in his “ Flesperides ” (1646), 
refers to “ all kinds of citrus-trees kept by one William 
de Blasere, of Ghent,” and adds admiringly that “ also 
at present such trees are to be found in large numbers in 
Brussels and Antwerp, where, although mostly grown from 
seeds, they develop extremely well ” ; he even gives a 
whole-page picture to illustrate the type of tub used to 
grow the trees in at Ghent.®''' The fact that whole groves 
of orange, citron, or shaddock trees, with fruit and 
blossoms, figure in a number of famous tapestries which 
were woven in Brussels in the sixteenth century — such as 
“ The Preaching of John the Baptist ” and “ The History 
of the Human Race ” in the Cathedral of Nostra Senora del 
Pilar, and another “ John the Baptist ” in the Church La 
Seo, both at Zaragoza (Spain) — does not prove anything 
in regard to early Belgian citriculture, seeing that in most 
cases the designs on which the Brussels weavers worked 
were imported from Italy. Not so with the common 
occurrence, in “ still lives ” by Flemish painters of the 
seventeenth century, of freshly cut leaves, buds, or 
blossoms of the orange, which certainly goes to show that 
citrus trees must have been grown in Flanders at the time. 
For how could the Dutchman Jan Davidsz de Heem have 
painted in Antwerp (a.d. 1653) that wonderfully fresh 
branch of a sour orange (bigarade) tree hearing two ripe 
oranges and a few smaller green ones, together with flower- 
buds and blossoms, which occupies the left bottom corner 
in his canvas entitled “ Fruits,” now at the Aeltere 
Pinakothek at Munich?®® Or Joris van Son, the flower- 
buds attached to the stems of oranges in his “ Still Life 
with Fruit and Celery,” dated 1660^, at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum of Cambridge? Or Alexander Coosemans of 
Antwerp (1627-1689), fresh orange and lemon leaves in the 
picture representing a “ Wine Glass in a sculptured Niche 
surrounded by Fruit,” at the Royal Museum at 
Copenhagen,®® and those superbly winged, slightly wilted, 
leaves on the bigarade branch in the right upper corner of 

81 BG, p. 2. 8.5 AJ, pp. 139-143 (Book 11, Chap. XVII). 

86 Catalogue No. 2082. etNo. 67. 88 Ko, 183. 
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his “ Frutero ” of the Prado in Madrid? Or Elias van 
den Broeck (1650-1708)— like Jan D. de Hecm a Dutchman 
who worked in Antwerp — the bigarade orange with 
winged leaves, a flower bud, and an open blossom, in his 
picture of a “ Vase of Flowers, Orange, Bird’s Nest and 
Insects ” belonging to a private collection in London?'-’'^ 

A study of the heraldic imagery of a number of Belgian 
families, most of whom first rose to prominence during 
the seventeenth century, also provides evidence of the 
fact that citrus trees were grown in that country at the 
time. Thus, the coats-of-arms of the Moiiton-Duvernet, 
Vernede, de la Mort de Laval, le Vassor, van Nockeren, 
and Vercey families contain an orange-tree, mostly set in 
a tub and bearing ripe fruit, in one case uprooted and 
thrown down (Vercey = verse). Orange branches with 
fruit, and in some instances with blossoms, are carried by 
the Everts, the Vogelsang, the Jacqueminot, the Reynvaen. 
The Dorange des Roches, the Gerards, the Wichers, have 
oranges with stems and leaves attached to them. The 
Citrany family carry a fruit-bearing citron-tree, the 
Sapvreux citrons with stems and leaves. Many families 
have just oranges, citrons, or lemons ; a curious symbol is 
the picture of Faith squeezing the juice out of an orange, 
which occurs in the coat-of-arms of the Bagolini family 

Yet, as positive evidence of orange-trees actually growing 
in a Belgian garden, perhaps the most valuable document 
is the picture, now at the Aeltere Pinakothek in Munich, 
in which, in or about 1631, Peter Paul Rubens depicted 
himself, his beautiful second wife and favourite model 
Flelen Fourment, and his son Nicholas, walking in the 
garden of his Antwerp home ; four young orange-trees in 
earthen pots are shown in front of a low hedge, to the 
right of a small wooden gate leading into a tulip-garden 
(Plate LXXXVIII). Some fifty years later, in 1682, an 
Antwerp priest, Franciscus van Sterbeek, published there 
a useful treatise of citriculture (“ Citriculture, or the 
Management of Exotic Trees to wit Oranges, Citrons, 
Lemons, Pomegranates, Laurels, and Others ”) in which 
he declares, not without some patriotic pricle, that in 
Belgium orange and lemon-trees are being successfully 

80 No. 1462. 00 Reproduced in QA, PI. 14b. 
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raised i'rom seeds, an art in the pursuit of which “ our 
city of Ant^verp may be named amongst those that occupy 
the first rank.” 

In dealing with citri culture in Holland, the first thought 
to come to the reader’s mind will probably be the question 
as to what connection there is between the orange-tree and 
the House of Orange. The truth is that between the name 
of the tree and that of the illustrious family which has for 
several centuries furnished Holland with rulers, there is 
no other connection than that which exists between any 
two homonyms, namely a purely accidental similarity of 
sound. 

Close to the left bank of the river Rhone, in southern 
France, in the midst of meadows, orchards and mulberry 
plantations, lies the capital of the department of Vaucluse, 
one of the oldest towns of France, known already to the 
Romans, who called it Arausio. It formed an independent, 
if small, principality as early as in the days of Charlemagne, 
when one William, surnamed Le Comet, is found 
mentioned as the first prince of Atirenja, as it was called 
in the Provencal tongue.'*^ Aiiranja^^^ on the other hand, 
was the earliest name by which the people of Provence 
called the fruit of the orange-tree. But the Provencal 
language, in that age of ill-defined and constantly 
fluctuating orthography, was evolving rapidly towards 
new forms ; and in the course of a few centuries both the' 
name of the city and that of the tree became crystallized 
into one and the same word; Orenge. The famous 
historian of the Crusades, Jacques de Vitry (1181-1240), 
mentions poma avenges — “ orange apples ” — amongst the 
fruits of Palestine, and the princes of the house of Orenge, 
or Orenges, or Ovrenges, figure prominently in the writings 
of the fifteenth century chronicler Le Fevre,®’’^ whilst 
two branches of the orange-tree with flowers and fruit, 
appear in the coat-of-arms carved on the tomb of Laura 
des Baux°® whom some believe to have been the Laura 
immortalized by Petrarch ; Petrarch himself — ^in passages 
which I must admit I have not been able to trace — is said 

98 BG, p. 2. 9^ PQ, p. 22, 
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to have brought together evidence to show that the heads 
ol; his Laura’s family were descended from William le 
Cornet, Prince of Orange,'-^® and to have actually compared 
that illustrious family with the beautiful oranges of Murcia 
in Spain.^”*^ To another descendant of the Cornet, Phili- 
bert by name, who achieved fame as a soldier and a states- 
man in the service of Charles V, that emperor granted in 
1522 considerable possessions in the Netherlands. Philibert 
had no children and was succeeded by his nephew Rene 
of Nassau ; and when the latter also died without an heir 
in 1544, all his titles and possessions passed to his first 
cousin William, the eldest son of the titular Count of 
Nassau in Germany. It is this William who became 
famous in history as William the Silent, the founder of the 
Dutch Republic ; and one of his descendants, William VI 
of Orange-Nassau, became in 1815, after the collapse of 
the Napoleonic regime, king of the Netherlands under 
the name of William I, of whom the reigning Queen 
Wilhelmina is a direct successor. When the title passed 
to the Counts of Nassau-Dillenburg in 1544, they gave the 
name of Oranienstein (= Orange Castle) to a castle which 
they built themselves close by the town of Diez, on an 
eminence above the river Lahn in the present Prussian 
province of Hessen-Nassau. Similarly, a castle built by 
one of the successors of William the Silent at Renkum in 
the province of Gelderland, and which is to this day used 
as a country-seat by the Dutch Royal family, is called 
Oranje-Nassau’s Oord (Orange-Nassau’s place) ; Oranje- 
woud (= Orange Forest) is the name of a village amidst 
woods and Oranjekanaal that of a canal, both in the 
province of Drenthe ; whilst the five locks situated a few 
miles to the east of Amsterdam, at the eastern end of the 
great North Sea Canal which connects the North Sea with 
the Zuiderzee, are called the Oranjesluizen, or Orange 
Locks. It was in honour of prince Maurice of Orange- 
Nassau, a nephew of William the Silent, that the Dutch 
navigator Willem Barents gave the name of Orange 
Islands to a small island group which he discovered, oppo- 
site the North point of Novaya Zemlya, on his first 
expedition in search of a North-East passage to India in 
1594. Dutch immigrants called Fort Orange the fort 
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which they built in 1624 on a hill near the site of the 
present capital of the city of Albany, the capital of the 
State of New York, and it was also in honour of the Prince 
of Orange that the company of Germans and Swiss who 
settled in the State of Southern Carolina in 1735 chose for 
their new city the name of Orangeburg. The Dutch 
expedition, which temporarily drove the Portuguese out 
of the equatorial Atlantic provinces of Brazil, gave the 
name of Oranjekaap to the cape which marks the northern- 
most point of the Brazilian coast-line, and at about the 
same time the Dutch founded the city of Orangetown on 
the Island of St. Eustatius in the Dutch West Indies. The 
longest river of South Africa was named the Orange 
River, in honour of the Prince of Orange, by the Dutch 
commander of the garrison at Cape Town who led the first 
military expedition to its banks in 1777, and the Orange 
Free State, which lies between the Orange and Vaal rivers 
and is at present a province of the Union of South Africa, 
was originally given its name by the Boer settlers of Dutch 
origin who founded it as an independent republic in 1854. 
Even in the territory which was once German South West 
Africa, there is a valley wfith the Dutch name of Oranje 
Kloof, or Orange Gorge. 

It is on no other account than the similarity of sound 
between the two names, that — at least since late Renais- 
sance times if not since Petrarch — orange-trees, orange 
blossoms, and the orange colour have come to be regarded 
as symbols of the family of Orange, in particular of that 
branch of it whose descendants now occupy the throne 
of the Netherlands. In the memoirs of Marguerite de 
Valois (1552-1615) — daughter of Henry II and Catherine 
de Medici, and first wife of Henry IV — the French general 
Turenne is referred to as “ Atlas,” like the keeper of the 
gate at the Garden of the Hesperides, because he helped 
the Prince of Orange in the latter’s struggle with Spain.^®^ 
Seventeenth century portraits of members of the House of 
Orange, at the Mauritshuis Museum of The Hague, depict 
the stadhouders themselves wearing orange-coloured 
sashes across their uniforms or suits of arms, and 

301 KB, p. 192. 

102 The Stadhouders Maurice of Nassau (Museum Catalogue 
No. 99) and Frederick of Nassau (No. 100), both painted by 
Michiel Jansz van Mierevelt of Delft (1567-1641). 
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orange-coloured crests of feathers on their helmets ; a 
little princess has her curls interspersed with tiny bows of 
orange-coloured ribbon ; whilst a Countess of Nassau 
(Plate LXXXIX) is represented wearing in her hair a 
diadem made of pearls and imitation orange-blossoms of 
costly enameld“® 

In a delightful essay entitled " Upon the Gardens of 
Epicurus, or of Gardening in the Year 1685/’ Sir William 
Temple, the seventeenth century statesman, author, and 
lover of gardens, writes that the orange-trees which he 
himself has raised in his English home “ are as large as 
any I saw when I was young in France, except those at 
Fontainebleau, or what I have seen since in the Low 
Countries, except some very old ones of the Prince of 
Orange’s.” 

Of the presence of orange-trees in Flolland at least since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century we also find 
evidence — although not such abundant evidence as in the 
case of Belgium — in the “ Still Lives ” of the painters of 
the country, and in particular of the school of Utrecht. 
The fruit, in Balthasar van der Ast’s canvas “ Flowers, 
Fruit, Shells and Insects ” of 1620 — now at the Rijks- 
museum in Amsterdam includes an orange that has 
just been cut off the tree, with stem and two leaves still 
attached. A bigarade (sour, or Seville) orange, with stem, 
winged leaves, and flower buds, all wonderfully fresh, 
forms part of a charming “ Fruit and Flowers ” with 
oysters and a snail (Plate XC) at the London National 
Gallery,^"® by David de ITeem (1570-1632), the father of 
the Antwerp painter referred to before (p. 225). A 
basket filled with newly picked oranges and lemons, some 
of them still attached to branches carrying flower-buds 
and open blossoms, together with grapes, apples, pears, 

'03 The Stadhovder William 11 (No. 63) by Gerard van Honthorst 
of Utrecht (1590-1656). 

^04 The 11 years old Princess Mary, daughter of Frederick Henry 
of Nassau (No. 64), by Honthorst. 

105 Ernestine Yolande, Princess of Ligne and of the Holy Empire, 
the wife of John Count of Nassau (No. 120), painted by Jan 
Anthonisz van Ravesteyn (1572-1657). On the occasion of the 
wedding, in January, 1937, of Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, 
the Dutch Community in Palestine sent the Princess, by a Dutch 
aeroplane, a present of fresh orange blossoms. 

106 OV, p. 38. ^ 107 Catalogue No. 387a. 

109 No. 2582 of the official catalogue, where it is wrongly 
described as “a blood orange.” 
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Jan Anthonisz van Ravesteyn {c, 1572-1657): Portrait of Ernestine 
Yolande, Princess de Ligne and of the Holy Empire, Wife of John Count 
of Nassau-Siegen. 

Photo : V. A. Bruckmann] (The Hague, Mauritshuis Royal Museum.) 



David de Heem (1570-1632): Fruit and Flowers. 

(National Gallery, London.) 
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cherries, and many kinds of vegetables and game, figures 
in a “Despensa” (Larder) by A. van Utrecht (1599-1652) 
at the Prado in Madrid.’"''’ A bigarade orange, with green 
leaves attached to its stem, is one of the objects depicted in 
Fruit,” by Abraham Hendricksz van Beyeren (c. 1620 — 
after 1 689), at the Boymans Museum in Rotterdam.”" 

The information derived from the works of the Dutch 
painters is found confirmed in two books on citriculture, 
lioth of them published in Amsterdam in 1676. The one, 
by J. Coramelyn, a professor of botany at the University 
of Amsterdam, is, after Ferrarius’ great work, entitled 
The Dutch Hesperides the other, by one D. FI. Cause, 
is called “ The Royal Gardener.” They tell us ilrat the 
art of citriculture was very widely practised in Holland ; 
it had become particularly fashionable about the year 1670, 
obviously under the influence of Versailles, and a surpris- 
ingly large number of people had attained to a very high 
degree of skill in the management of these delicate trees.’” 
The beautiful illustrations of Commelyn’s book, by the 
flower-painter Cornelis Kick, are impressive for the 
evidence they furnish of the large number of varieties of 
citrus fruits that were cultivated then all over the country ; 
for, all these pictures, so the author assures us, with the 
sole exception of the China orange, of which, the fruit 
degenerates in Holland, are drawn strictly from nature.”^ 
The best young trees were those imported from San 
Remo, on the Italian Riviera, whence they were carried by 
land to Genoa, the port of shipment. The trees were 
usually lifted in December or January, the roots remain- 
ing embedded in a fair-sized ball of earth carefully 
wrapped in moss in order to prevent the ball falling to 
pieces ; thus prepared, they were packed in boxes, from 
eight to ten trees, according to size, in each box ; on board 
ship, care was taken to keep the boxes in a well-aired place. 
It is remarkable how these tender trees, closely packed and 
at times with no pruning whatsoever done to their heads, 
managed to survive the six to eight weeks’ sea-voyage from 
Italy to the North Sea ports.”" Occasionally, they would 
arrive at their destination almost entirely dessicated ; in 
such a case the gardeners, before replanting them, would 

J 00 Catalogue No. 1852. uo Catalogue No. 35. 
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wash the stems with a sponge or cloth dipped into milk or 
water sweetened with honey,’ But not all citrus trees 
grown in Holland were imported ; many of them had been 
raised, on the spot, from seeds. These were, usually, 
“ extracted from ripe fruits in the month of May or there- 
abouts, and sown, in flower-pots, under four inches of good 
soil, care being taken to place each seed point upwards. 
Some people, before sowing the seeds, allow them to 
macerate in tepid cow’s or sheep’s milk, to which they add 
candy-sugar if they wish to obtain specially sweet fruit.” 
Cause, the author of “ The Royal Gardener,” advises his 
readers to water the growing trees with tepid rain-water 
in which a few leaves of Virginia tobacco have been left to 
boil, “ as this refreshes the trees, and gives the fruit a more 
pleasant colour.” ”” 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

At Prague, the capital of Bohemia, the emperor 
Rudolph II (1552-1612) — a grandson of Charles V — who 
was a passionate lover of gardens, assembled, at the royal 
castle known as the “ Hradjin,” a rare collection of plants 
from Italy and Spain and even from distant Asiatic 
countries. Amongst the trees cultivated in that famous 
garden, Zeiller, a German traveller who passed through 
Prague in 1632, mentions specifically oranges, citrons, and 
lemons.”’’ 

In Sweden, the oldest “ orangerie ” appears to be that 
of the beautiful Renaissance Castle of Ulrichsdal built in 
1642-44 by the notorious queen Christina, aesthete and 
spendthrift, whose love of luxury would have landed her 
country into bankruptcy had she not been forced to 
abdicate in time. 

It w'as, of all places, on the icy banks of the 
Neva, wfiiere Peter the Great, back from his European 
travels, w^as forcibly grafting the delicate scion of French 
culture on the rough stock of a semi-Asiatic people, that 
there arose, about 1720, the first two Russian imitations of 
Versailles : the emperor’s palace of Peterhof and, a few 
miles from it, that of his powerful favourite Mcnchikov, 
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Oranieiibaum, so called from the orange-trees in the 
conservatory attached to it. 

Originally devised, as we have seen, for no other purpose 
than that of harbouring citrus trees, the “ orangeries ” of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century gradually evolved 
into those modern all-glass conservatories and hothouses, 
in which human ingenuity succeeds, by forcing the pace 
of the seasons, to accelerate the natural course of plant-life 
and to trick flowers, vegetables, and trees into bearing and 
ripening their fruit well in advance of their natural time. 
At the pleasant sight of a dish of early strawberries on the 
breakfast-table, or of a bunch of winter violets beside the 
writing pad, how many of us realize that our palate and 
our eyes might, to this very day, have had to forego those 
delicate satisfactions, had it not been for the fascination 
exercised on northern minds by that symbol and reminis- 
cence of a world of dark blue skies, golden sun, and spring- 
like winters: the orange-tree? 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Age of Discovery. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE SWEET ORANGE. 

Of all the problems connected with the history of 
citricultiire in Europe none has exercised more the minds 
of investigators, nor led to the writing of so many pages 
of worthless conclusions, as that of how, when, and whence 
the sweet orange-tree, as distinguished from orange-trees 
generally, first reached that continent. Basing themselves 
on the fact that in a number of Mediterranean and near- 
eastern countries sweet oranges are called “ portugals ” and 
that in current citricultural literature no mention is made 
of written evidence as to the existence of sweet oranges in 
Europe prior to the sixteenth century, some authors have 
maintained that no sweet oranges were indeed grown 
anywhere in Europe until the Portuguese brought the first 
trees from India or the Far East after they had discovered 
the direct sea-route to southern and eastern Asia around 
the Cape of Good Hope. Others, observing that some of 
the early historians of Portuguese enterprise in India speak 
of sweet oranges in a matter-of-fact way which seems to 
suggest that these fruits were not altogether unknown to 
them previously to Vasco da Gama’s voyage of discovery 
of A.D. 1497, and that on the other hand the term 
“ portugals ” for sweet oranges does not appear to have 
been used prior to the middle of the seventeenth century,^ 
conclude that the Portuguese were responsible only for 
the introduction into Europe of some new variety, but 
that sweet oranges had been cultivated on that continent 
before then and that their acclimatization had probably 
been due to the activities of the Genoese merchants of the 
fifteenth century, “ who must have found them growing 
abundantly in the Levant.”^ In support of this latter 
opinion there have been brought forward, in addition to 
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A Typical Jaffa (Shamuti) Orange. 
Photo : Dr. Oppenheim, Pechohoth, Palestine] 
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good arguments such as those just mentioned, others 
drawn Irom alleged references to sweet oranges in 
mediaeval Latin, Arabic, or Persian documents ; yet, a 
closer examination of the original texts reveals that with 
very few exceptions — such as Mas udi’s expression round 
citron,” if de Sacy’s interpretation is correct (see p. 125), 
which is supported by at least one Arab writer, Ibn Jyas 
(see p, 125) — there is hardly any justification at all for the 
use, by the modern translators or commentators, of the 
term “ sweet oranges.” 

Thus, for instance, the evidence of that competent 
observer and careful recorder, Nasir-i-Khusrau, is invoked 
to prove that towards the middle of the eleventh century 
sweet oranges were grown in Syria and Palestine. In 
Charles Schefer’s French translation of his diary, that 
Persian traveller is made to say that around the city of 
Tripoli “ there were to be seen immense plantations of 
sugar-cane and a large number of orange-trees with sweet 
and with bitter fruit, bananas, lemon-trees, and date- 
palms ” ; and in like manner, that in Caesarea “ one sees 
date-palms and orange-trees with sweet and with hitter 
fruit.” I believe that Schefer’s translation is correct, yet 
the fact is that in both cases the Persian text mentions only 
ndranj watnrimj (sour oranges and turunj, which latter 
term may mean either citrons or oranges).^ Le Strange, 
in his English translation, renders turunj by “ citron ” : 
“ the whole neighbourhood of the town (of Tripoli) is 
occupied by fields, and gardens, and trees ; the sugar-cane 
grows here luxuriously, as likewise orange and citron 
trees,”® and “Caesarea is a fine city, with running waters 
and palm-gardens, and orange and citron-trees.” ’ As to 
Italy, we read in Bonavia's otherwise excellent treatise on 
“ The Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon ” (p. 25) 
that “ Targioni epaotes from Valeriani a statute of Fermo, 
of the fourteenth century, referring to citrons, sweet 
oranges, etc.” ; and a prominent modern Italian writer on 
citriculture reproduces, verbatim, this sentence of 

^ On voyait d‘imnieiises plantations de Cannes a sucre et ime 
grande quantitc d’orangers a fruits doux et amers, de bananiers, 
de citroniiiers et de dattiers, (LB, p. 40). 

Qaissarieh . . . dans laquelle on voit des dattiers ct des 
Grangers a fruits doux et amers (LB, p. 61). 

5LC, pp. 17 and 26. OLB,, p. 6, ’LB,, p. 20. 
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Bonavia’s ® The authority referred to, namely Targioni- 
Tozzetti, does indeed write that “ in the Statute of Fermo 
of 1379, quoted by Valeriani . . . , there are named the 
sour and the sweet orange, the citron, the Adam’s apple,, 
and the lemon . . . ^ But if we look up Valeriani’s own 

cjuotation of the actual Latin text of the “ Statute ” in 
question — a compilation made in 1379 of laws of different 
ages then in force at Fermo, a small town on the Adriatic: 
coast of Italy — we find that mention is made there only 
of 7nala arancia^ i.e. orange apples ; it is Valeriani who, 
writing in 1813, adds that mala arancia may refer to four- 
species or varieties, namely oranges, lemons, citrons, or 
limes, but that for climatic reasons he, Valeriani, thinks 
that in the Statute of Fermo the expression “ mala arancia 
refers to sweet oranges. 

Yet, if the arguments used in the past to prove that the 
sweet orange was cultivated in the Levant and in southern 
Europe are found in most cases to be wrong, there is 
enough evidence — insufficiently made use of until now— 
to show that the fact in itself is correct, and that even prior 
to the year 1500 the sweet orange-tree was not only grown 
in the Far East and India, but had already been acclima- 
tized in Western Asia and in the Mediterranean regions 
of Europe. True to the important r61e that country has 
played in the diffusion of citriculture westwards, it is Pales- 
tine that will provide us with the key to the proper under- 
standing of the documentary evidence available. 

With the possible exception of one passage in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, where atrmiga chalita (sweet citrons, read : 
“sweet citrus fruits”) are recommended as an antidote 
against snake bites,^^ sweet oranges are not specifically 
named in any published documents referring to Palestine 
previously to the middle of the last century. Yet, the 
eighteenth-century travellers who describe the orange 
“ forests ” of Jaffa can only be referring to the old groves of 
sweet oranges — sour oranges are hardly grown at all in 
Palestine — whose creation certainly dates back at least 
to the eighteenth, if not to the seventeenth century. Besides, 
an examination of the Palestinian terminology in regard 
to oranges, and a study of the probable evolution of that 
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terminology, furnish extremely valuable suggestions. 
Apart from the “Valencia Late,” imported from the 
United States of America in 1913, there are to be found 
in Palestine three main varieties of sweet oranges: the 
shamuti (i.e. the distaff-shaped, Plate XCI and XCII), 
t\iQ. baladi (native), and the fransawi (French). Popular 
tradition as well as the opinion of experts tend to 
see in the shamuti — the big, oval, somewhat thick- 
skinned fruit of unequalled taste and fragrance, 
now known throughout the world as the “ Jaffa 
orange ” proper — a comparatively recent novelty. 
A local tradition believes it to have been introduced from 
abroad in the early eighteenth century by an Armenian 
monk of Jaffa who is supposed to have brought it with him 
on returning from a mission to the Far East.^^ According 
to the late Aaron Aaronsohn, a botanist of repute and the 
founder and director of the first agricultural experiment 
station in Palestine, the shamuti fii-st appeared as a sport in 
a Jaffa grove of balacli oranges sometime about the middle 
of the last centuryd^ Aaronsohn’s view is shared by 
J. D. Oppenheim — sometime biologist in charge of the 
department of plant-breeding at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the Jewish Agency in Rehoboth (Pales- 
tine) — and it finds the strongest support in the fact that, 
particularly in old shamuti-trees, the reversion of the fruit 
to the baladi type is a not very rare occurence. One thing 
is certain, namely that the shamuti is the more recent one 
of the three principal varieties of sweet oranges cultivated 
in Palestine. Of the two others, that is, the baladi and the 
fransawi, the latter — the foreign one — must be the later 
introduction, seeing that the name fransawi (French) was 
obviously given to it in order to distinguish it from the 
baladi, i.e. native, variety. But this “French” orange is 
a fruit of very poor quality, so inferior in taste as well as 
in fragrance to any other variety of sweet oranges grown 
around the Mediterranean, that it is hardly to be supposed 
that anyone should have taken the trouble to propagate it 
in Palestine after the middle of the sixteenth century when 
superior varieties from Ceylon or India had already been 

12 1 am not now taking into account any fruits of the mandarin 
(loose-skinned) type. 

laOY, p. ISO. i-iAA, pp. IV and 8, 35 AZ, p. 519. 
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introduced into Portugal and from there to most Mediter- 
ranean countries ; that this acclimatization, in the Levant, 
of a sweet orange of French origin had actually taken place 
not later than about the year 1500 — that is, clearly before 
the Portuguese had had a chance to import and propagate 
sweet orange-trees from further Asia — seems to be evident 
from the fact, recorded by Ibn-Iyas (see pp. 125 and 144), 
that a “ French red citrus ” was being grown in Egypt 
by the middle of the sixteenth century. 

But, in addition to' arguments drawn from the speech 
or literature of Near-Eastern nations, we have at least one 
direct documentary proof of the actual culture of sweet 
oranges in Southern France previous to x\,d. 1500. Towards 
the end of the year 1482, the king of France, Louis XI, as 
famous for his bigotry and superstition as for his craftiness 
and statesmanship, feeling low in health and believing 
more in the prayers of saintly people than in the science 
of his physicians, sent to Italy a messenger charged with 
inviting or enticing to the French Court a man whose piety 
and charity were being at the time highly praised through- 
out Christendom, and whom the Catholic Church has since 
canonized as Saint Francis of Paula. Flis native townlet 
of Paula, in Calabria, was an important centre of citri- 
culture,^® and the pious monk, who was a vegetarian, seems 
to have had a weakness for sweet oranges. For hardly 
had he arrived at the Court of Louis XI than we find that 
monarch writing, on June 29, 1483, to Francois de Genas, 
governor of the province of Languedoc (Provence), 
requesting the latter to send him “ citrons and sweet 
oranges, muscatel pears and parsnips, and it is for the 
holy man who eats neither meat nor fish, and you will be 
doing me a very great pleasure.” 1'* 

It is not unlikely that St. Francis of Paula had been used 
to eating sweet oranges already in his native country of 
Calabria. According to Targioni-Tozzetti — whose relia- 

16BR, p. 167b. 

^7 Monsr de Genas, je vous prie de m’envoyer des citrons et 
des oranges douces et des poires muscadelles et des 
pastenargues, et c’est pour le sainct homme qui ne rnajige ny 
chair, ny poisson ; et vous me feres img fort grand pJaisir. 
Escript dClery, le XXIX<^ juin. LOYS. 

A nostre ame et feal conseiller et general de nos finances en 
Languedoc Franpois de Genas. (JR, Vol. X, pp. 124-125). 
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biiity vve have already found wanting in connection with 
the “ Statute ” of Fermo — ^Leandro Alberti’s History of 
Italy (Descr. di tutta Italia, Venice 1557, pp. 10, 18, 174, 
175, 191, 201, 215) contains references to sweet oranges 
grown in various places, particularly at San Remo and 
Rapallo in Liguria, at Sorrento, at Amalfi, in various 
localities of Calabria and of Puglia, etc,^*^ The truth is 
that, in all the passages indicated by Targioni-Tozzetti, 
Alberti refers purely and simply to aranci or 7iamnzi, that 
is, just oranges, without any reference whatsoever to their 
being sour or sweet. On the other hand, however, the 
Neapolitan statesman and humanist Jovianus Pontanus, 
the author of the didactic poem “ De Hortis Hesperidum 
(i.e. “ Of the Gardens of the Hesperides ”) published in 
1514, whilst describing tlie voyage of the Portuguese dis- 
coverers to India round the Gape of Good Hope, refers 
to India’s “ shores that ever shine with the green forests 
of orange-trees,” adding that “ in India there grow oranges 
which are sweeter than those of Italy.” And the cele- 
brated traveller Ludovico de Varthema, who left Italy for 
Egypt and the East in a.d. 1500, writes in the Account of 
his Journeys, published in Rome in 1510, that at Ceylon 
there are to be found “ sweet oranges, the best of the 
world,” 20 and that in Calicut there is to be found a kind of 
fruit, called ciaquara (the reference is to the fruit of the 
Artocarpus integrifolia) the taste of which is like that of 
“ honey or of a sweet orange.” Is it not obvious that, 
writing in the vernacular, that is to say not only for the 
scientific world of his days but also, and probably mainly, 
for the general public of his native country, Varthema 
tvould not have chosen the sweet orange as a term of 
comparison if the fruit had not been grown rather com- 
monly in Italy at the time? And is it not just as obvious 
that to describe the sweet oranges of Ceylon as the best in 
the world implies not only that his Italian contemporaries 
w^ere familiar with sweet oranges, but also that they knew 
that sweet oranges were likewise grown in other European 
countries? 

With regard to Spain, although I have not been able to 
discover any direct references to the culture of the sweet 
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orange-tree in that country as early as the fifteenth century, 
there is one testimony which, though by implica- 
tion only, enables us to establish the fact beyond all 
doubt. It is furnished by the author of the earliest detailed 
description of the New World, Gonzalo Hernandez de 
Oviedo y Valdez — ^from a.d. 1513 to 1525 Director of the 
Gold and Silver Mines of Hispaniola or Espafiola, now 
San Domingo, the first Spanish colony established by 
Christopher Columbus— who makes special mention of the 
sweet and of the sour orange among the trees introduced 
from Spain to the West Indies, where “ they have multi- 
plied to such an extent that at present there are 
innumerable such trees ... in this city of San Domingo 
as well as in all the other parts of the island.” If by 
1525, the year in which Oviedo left the West Indies, the 
trees had multiplied to the extent described by him, the 
introduction of the original plants must have taken place 
at the very beginning of the Spanish conquest of the island, 
that is, immediately after the year 1492. In any case this 
passage certainly implies that in Spain itself the culture 
of some variety or other of sweet orange must have been 
well established at the time of the discovery of the West 
Indies by Columbus in 1492, that is, several years earlier 
than Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the all-maritime route 
to India. 

As to Portugal, no better proof is needed of the fact that 
sweet oranges were grown there prior to a.d. 1497, than 
the manner in which the various chroniclers of the first 
Portuguese expeditions to India speak of the sweet oranges 
encountered by them in the different countries through 
which they passed. Camoes, the Homer of that new 
Odyssey, does not, it is true, specifically mention sweet 
oranges in his celebrated description of the citrus forests 
on one of the islands at which Vasco da Gama and his 
companions called on their homeward voyage : 

A thousand trees are seen towards heaven rising, 

With beautiful and sweetly-scented apples ; 

The orange, wearing on its lovely fruit 
The colour Daphne carried in her hair ; 

Bent low, nay almost fallen to the ground. 
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The citron, heavy with its yello^v load ; 

And, last, the graceful lemon with its fruit 
Of pleasant smell and shaped like virgins’ breasts.'^'’ 

Neither do the authors of a number of other chronicles 
of Portuguese expeditions to India specilically name sweet 
oranges ; but we shall soon see that the oranges of which 
they spoke were in fact sweet varieties. 

The anonymous contemporary author of the “ Roteiro 
or Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gama ” records 
that on April 6, 1497, shortly before the fleet reached 
Mombasa on the east coast of Africa, two sailing harks 
approached them, of which the one was laden with “ fine 
oranges, better than those of Portugal,” and that on the 
next day, as they anchored at Mombasa itself, the king of 
that country sent the Portuguese commander meat and 
“ large quantities of oranges, lemons, and sugar-cane.” 
But Fernando Lopez Castanhedo, in his “ History of the 
Discovery and Conquest of India by the Portugueze ” 
published at Antwerp in 1554, clearly states that the two 
barks that met da Gama’s ships near Mombasa “ carried 
many sweet oranges of a much better quality than those of 
Portugal,” and in the following chapter he describes the 
extensive orchards of the island and city of Mombasa, 
which contained “ fruit-trees of many kinds such as pome- 
granates, Indian figs, sweet and sour oranges, lemons and 
citrons.” On the homeward voyage, da Gama’s 
expedition stopped, on January 7, 1498, at Malindi, also 
on the east coast of Africa, where — says the Roteiro — “ the 
captain-major sent a man on shore with . . . messengers 
with instructions to bring off a supply of oranges, which 
were much desired by our sick ; these he brought on the 
following day . . .” ; but Castanhedo, in connection 

Mil arvores estao ao ceu suhindo, 

Com pomos odorif eras e hellos: 

A larangeira tern no frnto Undo 
A cor, qiie tinka Daphne nos cabellos: 

Encosta-se no chdo, que estd caindo, 

A cidreira co’os pesos amarellos: 

Os formosos linwes alii cheirando, 

Estao Virginias tetas imitando. (DT, IX, Ivi, Author’s 

translation). 

^25;GF,.p:-34'"'' 


24 GF, p. 34. 
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with this episode, informs us that this city of Malindi or 
Melinde is surrounded by numerous orchards which 
contain “ every kind of vegetable and fruit, principally 
sweet oranges, which are very big and of excellent taste.” 
And in regard to Zanzibar, Castanhedo says that on that 
island “ the forests are orange-groves, which produce very 
good oranges.” Caspar Correa’s Lendas da India — i.e. 
“ Tales of India,” an anthology, made around 1550, of 
older narratives — also have it that the king of Mombasa, 
in 1497, sent Vasco da Gama “ a big bark laden with 
chickens, sheep, sugar-cane, citrons, lemons, and big sweet 
oranges, the best that had ever been seen . . . the men 
took pleasure in the present, in particular the sick (who 
were pleased) with the freshness of the oranges ” ; that, 
w'hen the fleet of thirteen ships which left Lisbon for India 
in A.D. 1500 under the leadership of Pedro Alvarez Cabral 
called at Malindi, they were ofliered “ many sweet 
oranges that Dom Francisco d’Almeida, who went 
out as Viceroy in a.d. 1505, was offered “ sweet oranges, 
the best ever seen,” at Bomba^a on the west coast of 
Hindustan, whilst on the Maidive Islands in a.d. 1506 he 
found “ all the forests full of sweet orange trees.” Damiao 
de Gois, in his celebrated chronicle of the reign of King 
Manuel I published in 1516, speaking of Ceylon says only 
that it is particularly rich in oranges ; but Duarte 
Barbosa, the author of “An Account of the Countries 
bordering on the Indian Ocean and their Inhabitants ” 
which was completed by a.d. 1518, states that in Ceylon 
“ the hillsides are covered with sweet and bitter oranges 
with three or four distinct flavours, and of some the rind 
is sweeter than the juice, and they are even larger than 
Adam’s apples . . and Garcia da Orta— -a professor at 
the university of Coimbra, who went to Goa in 1534 as 
personal physician to the Viceroy and published there in 
1562 a book of “Dialogues on the Simples and Drugs of 
India,” probably the first European book printed in India"^^ 

Ch. X (fol. 35, r"). J»>DX, Ch. XXVII (fol. 79, r“). 

31 eM, Vol. I, p. 44. 82 eM, Vol. I, p. 165. 

33 eM, Vol. I, p. 547. 34 EM, Vol. I, p. 650. 

3«GR, Part II, p. 32 (Ch. x). 36 CS, Vol. II, p. 111. 

37 After da Orta’s death, all copies of his book that could be 

found were burnt by the Inquisition, who cli.scovered that he 
wa.s of the Jewish faith. 
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— writes that the oranges of Ceylon “ are the best of the 
whole w^trld in regard to sweetness and abundance of juice; 
one w'ould readily give up for them all our own fruits, 
such as grapes and figs. It is certain that in oranges alone 
very good business could be done, because they are the 
best fruit that exists in the world.” Thus, none of these 
early writers who mention sweet oranges in East Africa or 
in India expresses the least surprise at the fact that there 
exists such a thing as sweet varieties of oranges ; most of 
them praise the sweet oranges of those distant countries 
as better in quality than those grown anywhere else in the 
world, and some go so far as to add that they are even 
better than the sweet oranges grown in Portugal. What 
further evidence is needed to prove that the culture of the 
sw-'eet orange was already established in Portugal before 
the Portuguese discovered the sea route to India ? 

And if any doubt persists in the reader’s mind as to the 
value of the arguments brought forward in these last few 
pages to prove that sweet oranges w'ere grown in Europe 
before a.d. 1500, I shall only refer to Plate LIX, of the 
fourteenth, and Plate LX of the fifteenth century, on which 
the three oranges which according to an old legend the 
Virgin picked from a tree during her flight to Egypt (see 
p. 178) are clearly shown to have been of the sweet 
variety ; besides, the ancient legend itself could never have 
implied that the Madonna would try to quench her baby’s 
thirst with sour oranges 1 

The question might be asked: if sweet oranges were 
grotvn in southern Europe before a.d. 1500, why do all the 
botanical or medical writers of that age fail to mention 
that fruit in their books ? The answer is very simple ; 
because, oranges, in those days, were used — ^just like citrons 
and lemons — as a condiment for seasoning meat or fish, 
and the more acid their juice the greater was their value 
as an article of trade. Even as late as the early eighteenth 
century a German botanist observed that “ with the Italians 
the sw^eet oranges are not valued half as much as the sour 
ones, the latter being used by them in connection with 
every kind of roast meat, the juice being pressed over it ; 
likewise are these same sour oranges . . . regarded by them 
as more palatable even than lemons,” It may be that 
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the very inferior fragrance and taste of the varieties of 
sweet oranges cultivated in Europe prior to a.d. 1500 — 
witness the insipid “French” orange of Palestine and 
Egypt (see pp. 133 and 246) — were in some measure respon- 
sible for the lack of popularity of the fruit: but hardly 
had the public tasted the new varieties imported by the 
Portuguese from Asia when, particularly in central and 
northern Europe, the demand for sweet oranges soon came 
to exceed that for the sour fruit. 

For, the suggestion made by Garcia da Orta to the effect 
that considerable profits could be made by trading in sweet 
oranges from Ceylon, was, it appears, shared by some of 
his compatriots, possibly by the Viceroy himself. Indeed, 
an ancient tradition relates that Joao de Castro (1500-1548), 
fourth Viceroy of India, on returning home from the East 
brought with him an orange-tree and planted it in the 
gardens of the Penha Verde, the country-house which he 
built himself near Cintra in the district of Lisbon, and that 
from this tree all other sweet orange-trees of the “Portugal” 
variety are descended. 

Whether this be history or mere legend, the fact is that 
the new variety rapidly found favour with the public 
everywhere in Europe, and that not only in Portugal itself, 
but also all over the Mediterranean world, people took to 
growing “ Portugal oranges ” for commercial ends. 

Damiao de Goes,^“ writing about a.d. 1550, relates that 
in his days oranges were being exported in large quantities 
from Portugal to Spain. We do not know for certain 
whether this statement applies to sweet oranges or to sour; 
but that the former were obtainable at least in those parts 
of Spain that lay closer to the Portuguese frontier is borne 
out by the account, reported by a fellow-nun, of an incident 
in the life of Saint Theresa of Avila. Shortly before her 
death in hospital at Burgos, in 1582, Theresa, feeling weak 
and thirsty, is said to have told her attendants “ that she 
would gladly eat some sweet oranges. The same day, a 
lady sent her some, and she was given a few particularly 
fine ones ; but she hid them in her sleeve and, going dowm- 
stairs in order, as she said, to see a poor sick man who 
was complaining badly, she distributed tlie oranges to the 
poor.” It is also more than probable that the “ sweet 


40 According to AM, p. 30. 


44 CX, pp. 368-369. 
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lime [lima dulce) of exceptionally big size which Philip 
n sent from Lisbon to his daughters in Madrid, in 
January, 1582 (see p, 195), was in reality a sweet orange ; 
for we have already seen that the Portuguese in 
India used to call this fruit Union docef^, that is, sweet 
lemon. 

The one thing that is certain is that the culture of the 
sweet orange rapidly became an important factor in the 
economic life of Portugal. The historian Duarte Nunez 
de Leao, the author of a “ Description of the Kingdom of 
Portugal ” (a.d. 1610), writes that enormous quantities of 
oranges, citrons, and lemons of many sorts were grown in 
that country in his days. “From Lisbon . . . Flemish and 
other mei'chants from northern countries carry enormous 
quantities of oranges and lemons to England . . . Whole 
shiploads are being exported from the region between the 
rivers Douro and Minho, where the soil is so fertile that a 
tree will yield as much as four cartloads of oranges.” In 
other provinces too the precious trees are grown ; in fact 
“ the whole country is so well provided with them than in 
springtime no matter where a person may happen to find 
himself, the orange blossoms will envelop him with their 
scent.” This time the reference is clearly to sweet oranges, 
for — adds the author — as a physician says, they are able 
to restore fever-stricken people to health by virtue of their 
abundance of sour-sweet juice of unequalled taste and 
fragrance.” It ajDpears that oranges were twice as 
cheap as lemons, since for a real one would buy 
eight or ten oranges, four to six lemons, but only one 
citron.'*'^ 

From Portugal the culture of the new type of sweet 
orange rapidly spread into other Mediterranean countries. 
Jean Bruyerin-Champier, physician to Francis I, wrote in 
1560 that sweet oranges were found in abundance in 
France.-^"'’ According to the Neapolitan agronomist Porta 
(1592), three kinds of oranges were grown in Italy: the 
sweet, the sour, and the one that is neither sweet nor sour.'*® 
True, neither of these two writers mentions specifically the 
“ Portugal ” orange ; but the persistency with which 

42 NE, Gh. xlii (Vol. II, p. 113 ff). 

43 IX, fol. 61, v“ (Chap, xxxiii). 

45 DJ, p. 636 (Book XV, Ch. xxxi). 

46 Quoted by JC, Vol. I, p. 2S1. 


44 BW, Vol. Ill, p. 480. 
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the term “ Portugal Orange ” has survived all over the 
Mediterranean world as the popular name for the sweet 
orange, may in itself be taken as proof of the early intro- 
duction of the Portuguese variety into those countries. 
Risso and Poiteau, writing in 1818, remarked that “ the 
name of pourtegalie applied to all sorts of oranges in the 
region of Nice points to the fact that that country received 
them from Portugal.” 

Towards the middle of the last century all sweet 
oranges, without distinction, were still called portogallotti 
in the Piemontese provinces of Italy ; to this day they 
are called portogalea by the Greeks, protokale by the 
Albanians, portoghal by the Kurds,^° portucale in Rumania, 
burtuqan, bortugan, or bortughal in Egypt, in Palestine, 
and in the Arab countries as well as in Persia.®^ 

Yet, the reputation of the “ Portugal ” as the best variety 
of sweet orange in existence was not maintained for more 
than about a hundred years ; somewhere about the middle 
of the seventeenth century it was superseded in the 
popular favour by what became known as the “ China ” 
orange. 

In 1514, the Portuguese Alvarez had landed at Port 
Namoa, on a small island south of Canton ; he was the 
first European to reach China by sea. Shortly afterwards 
Portuguese trading settlements were established on various 
points of the southern Chinese provinces, especially in the 
region of Canton, which, as has been pointed out in 
Chapter I, has always been an important centre of 
citriculture. So that there is nothing surprising in 
the fact that towards the end of the sixteenth 
century it began to be rumoured in Europe that 
in China there were to be found sweet oranges 
much superior in sweetness and fragrance even to 
those which the Portuguese had brought from India or 
Ceylon. It may be taken that the source of these rumours 
was to be sought not so much in the accounts of travellers 
— the Portuguese did their best to prevent other European 
nations from trading with Far Eastern countries — as in 
the reports of Catholic priests, and in particular of the 
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members of a number of mission stations which the Jesuits 
and other religious orders were establishing everywhere in 
the footsteps of the Portuguese discoverers. 

In a report addressed to the king of Portugal and printed 
in Lisbon in 1569, the Dominican friar Caspar da Cruz had 
already pointed out that in China “ oranges are plenty and 
of very good quality ; there are three kinds of sweet oranges 
that are better than all others : the ones have an extremely 
thin peel and their taste is almost like that of grapes ; the 
second, have a peel that is thick and rough, and they are 
so sweet that they are eaten with the peel and all ; the 
third, are of a bigger size and their peel is of medium 
thickness neither too thick nor too thin : these can only 
be eaten with sugar.” 

The Dutchman Jan Huyghen van Linschoten who, after 
having spent several years in Spain and Portugal went 
with the Portuguese East India fleet to Goa in 1583 and 
spent six years in the East, still writes of Ceylon that “ as 
for oranges, lemons, and citrons, it has not only the best 
in all India, but better than any that are found either in 
Spain or Portugal.” Yet, in another place he says that in 
China “ there are oranges that are sweeter than sugar.” 
The monk Joao de Lucena, the biographer of the famous 
Jesuit missionary St. Francis Xavier, reported in 1600 that 
China posses.ses plenty of oranges of excellent quality ; 
in 1615, the Belgian, Nicolas Trigault, also a Jesuit, who 
spent the last 18 years of his life (1610-1628) in China and 
published in 1615 the Memoirs of his fellow-friar Matteo 
Ricci concerning the history of the Jesuit mission in China, 
insists on the fact that in that country “ the oranges and 
the citrons, and all other citrus fruits, are far superior, in 
regard to sweetness and variety, to those of other 
countries in another account of the activities of the 
Jesuits in China, written in 1640 by the Padre Alvaro 
Semmedo — a native of Nisa in Portugal, wLo had become 
“ Procurator General of the Province of China ” — and 
published by Manuel de Faria e Sousa in Spanish transla- 
tion at Madrid in 1642, we read that “the oranges of 
Canton might well be queens over our own, in fact some 

S3GK, Chap. XII, p. biiij. 54 JN, Vol. I, Ch. xiv (p, 79). 

53 JN, Vol. I, Ch. sxiii (p. 130). so According to AM, p. 29. 

37 MW, Book I, Chap, iii (pdO). MX, p. 15. 
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people hold that they are not so much oranges as muscat 
grapes disguised,”"*^ and still another Jesuit, Louis le 
Comte, mathematician to the king of France, Louis XIV, 
writes in his “New Memoirs on the present State of 
China,” published in 1696, that in China “ there are several 
varieties of sweet oranges ; that those which are most 
highly prized, and which are occasionally shipped to India, 
are not larger than a billiard-ball, the peel being of a slight- 
ly reddish yellow, thin, smooth, and very sweet ; yet to me 
the big ones seem so much better, especially those of 
Canton have a very pleasant taste.” Besides, there was 
even no need for the Portuguese to go to China in order to 
be able to appreciate the superior quality of her oranges; for 
Rumphius’ Herbal of Amboyna (written about a.d. 1700) 
informs us that sweet China oranges were at the time being- 
cultivated throughout the Malayan Archipelago, from 
Java, Celebes, and the Moluccas to Amboyna, and that 
the natives of those islands considered the tree indigenous 
to their country ; moreover, trade in sweet oranges — 
carefully wrapped in paper — was carried on between 
Chinese ports and most of the countries to the south and 
south-west.®^ That is to say, that even before the mission- 
aries took to writing about it, the China orange must have 
been well known to the Portuguese traders. So that there 
does not appear to be any good reason why we should not 
accept as correct the statement made by Duarte Ribeiro de 
Macedo to the effect that in 1635 “ Don Francisco 
Mascarenhas brought with him, from Goa to Lisbon, an 
orange-tree that had originally come to Goa from 
China.” It is clear that the successive importations into 
Portugal of new varieties of sweet oranges from India, 
Ceylon, and the Far East, stand in some relation with the 
fact, reported by Ferrarius, that sweet orange-trees had 
been brought from Lisbon to Rome, ad Pios et Barberinos 
hortos,^^ that is, to the gardens created at the Vatican by 
the Pii (Pius IV, 1559-1565, and Pius V, 1566-1572) and by 
Urban VIII (Maffeo Barberini, 1623-1644). In the earlier 

^58 NT, p. 11. 

60 NE, Chap. 42 (Vol. II, p. 113 f£). 

61 NE, Chap. 42 (Vol. II, p. 113 ffi). 

62^ccording to AM, p. 29. 

63 AJ, Book IV, Ch. Xm (p. 425). 
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case, the trees may have been descendants of the parent- 
tree brought home by Joao de Castro in 1543, in the later 
instance they were almost certainly derived from Don 
Francisco Mascarenhas’ tree. 

The great favour which both “ Portugal ” and “ China ” 
oranges had found with the public everywhere naturally 
led to a desire on the part of all citrus growing countries in 
Europe to obtain trees of those precious varieties until, in 
1671, the Portuguese Government — ^in order to protect its 
orange trade which had grown into an important national 
asset — issued a decree prohibiting the export of any sweet 
orange-trees whatsoever. The measure came a century 
too late : “ China ” oranges — ^|)ossibly not of such a superior 
variety as that which Don Francisco Mascarenhas brought 
home in 1635 — had already become acclimatized in Spain, 
Italy, the South of France, and various Mediterranean 
islands : the official archives of the Balearic Islands, for 
example, show that in the course of the late sixteenth 
and the early seventeenth centuries Spanish governors of 
those islands repeatedly took home with them terongers 
de la Xma, i.e. China orange-trees.'’'^ 

EARLY CITRICULTURE IN AFRICA. 

In the tropical forests of Uganda and Portuguese East 
Africa, M. T. Dawe — at present Director of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the Government of Palestine — 
discovered some years ago, growing wild, Balsamociirus 
Dawei and Citropsis Daweana ; other varieties of Citropsis 
have been found by Belgian botanists in the Congo basin. 
Though not belonging to the genus Citrus itself, these 
African plants are however closely related to it, and some 
of them, such as Citropsis latialaia, may perhaps turn out 
to furnish valuable stock for cultivated Citrus, owing to 
their reported complete immunity to the attacks of a 
particularly deadly form of root rot. 

The extracts quoted in the first part of the present 
chapter, from contemporary accounts of the voyages of 
Vasco da Gama and his successors, have enabled us to 
establish the fact that the Portuguese discoverers of the 
all-sea route to India found oranges, lemons, and citrons 
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already extensively cultivated at Malindi,^^ Mombasa,'^^"' 
Pemba, and Zanzibar,^ in what is at present British East 
Africa. The statement, repeated by several writers, that 
the forests were full of citrus trees proves that the 
acclimatization of these trees in the countries in question 
must go back at least to several centuries prior to the year 
A.D. 1500. John Huyghen van Linschoten, apparently the 
first Dutchman to reach India via the all-sea route, 
mentions oranges, lemons, and citrons as being grown, to 
some extent in Mozambique,®^ and in abundance on the 
island of Madagascar;'^® about a.d. 1585 Sir James Lancaster, 
the commander of the first English expedition to India, 
who called at Madagascar in the year 1600, found plenty of 
oranges and lemons at St. Mary and in the Bay of Antongil, 
on the east coast of the island ; and in 1658 the French- 
man Flacourt, the author of the first history of Madagascar, 
reports the presence there, of at least three varieties of 
oranges, and seven of citrons.'^*'^ If, as cannot be doubted, 
the terms pamplemousse, used by the French, and 
pompelmoes, used by the Dutch traders of the seventeenth 
century,"^® for the grapefruit, are the same as Les Pample- 
mousses, the name of a village on Mauritius — an island 
in the Indian Ocean, 550 miles East of Madagascar — then 
it follows that the grapefruit must have been grown there 
already at the time when the Dutch occupied the island, 
in 1598. 

The early acclimatization of citrus trees along the east 
coast of Africa finds an obvious explanation in the presence, 
from very remote times, of regular commercial intercourse 
between that part of the Dark Continent and Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, India, and countries still further 
east. As far back as the fourth century a.d., an intensive 
trade in myrrh took its route from East Africa by way of 
the Malay Archipelago into China,''® whilst by the ninth 
century the Chinese are believed to have been trading in 
their own vessels directly with Zanzibar.'^® The presence, 
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already referred to in a previous chapter, of large 
numbers of black slaves from Zanzibar on the hanivs 
of the Lower Euphrates^' implies of course the existence 
of an extensive slave trade between the East Coast of Africa 
and Mesopotamia. The Persian geographer al-Biruni 
(973-1048), who spent a number of years in India, writes of 
the town of Sumenat (Somnath, on the Kathiawar 
Peninsula, in Gujarat) as a customary port of call of the 
ships from Sofala (near Beira, in Portuguese East Africa) 
and other East African ports, di route for India and 
China ; an embassy from the king of Malindi, with a 
gift of giraifes for the Chinese emperor, is known to ha\'e 
visited China in 1415.’’’® Considering the com 2 iaratively 
short duration of the sea voyage between the southern- 
most 23orts of Hindustan and East Africa — according to 
Marco Polo, thanks to the strong southward currents, ships 
used to sail in from twenty to twenty-live days from the 
coast of Malabar to Madagascar*^" — the conveyance of 
citrus fruits, or their seeds, or cuttings, or even of young 
trees, was a very simjrle affair. 

How did matters stand along the west coast of Africa ? 
Starting from the North, we find that, on the Azores 
Islands, which were conquered by the Portuguese in 1432, 
the presence of oranges amongst the fruits of the country 
is first mentioned, by Damiao de Goes, in 1656 ; hut 
since the passage in question occurs in what represents 
the earliest known description of conditions on the Azores, 
one cannot say with certainty that citrus trees did not 
already exist there previous to the Portuguese occupation, 
the more so since these islands were known to the Spaniards 
as early as a.d. 1375 — they figure on a Catalan maj) of that 
year — and, much earlier still, to the Arabs, and probably 
even to the Carthaginians.^- 

The earliest reference to citrus culture in the Madeira 
Group occurs in the writing of an Englishman, Thomas 
Nicols (c. 1525-1550), where mention is made of “ great 
stores of divers sortes of fruites, as Peares, Apples, 
Plummes, wild Dates, Peaches of divers sortes, Mellons, 
Batatas, Orenges, Lemmons, Pomgranates, Citrons, 
Figges . . Yet the islands in question had been in 

77 HP, Vol. I, p. 306. 78 According to MP, p. 269. 
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Portuguese occupation ever since 1418, whilst Genoese 
travellers had probably visited tliem before 1339,^^ so that 
here again the late date on which the presence of citrus 
fruits is first reported does not at all prove that citriculture 
was not started on the Madeira Islands a long time before. 

“ The Canarian, or. Book of the Conquest and 
Conversion of the Canarians in the Year 1402, by Messire 
Jean de Bethencourt,” a contemporary account of the first 
European (Spanish) occupation of the Canaries, contains 
no reference to citrus fruits. It is true that the book was 
written by two priests, whose interests were spiritual rather 
than economic. Some sixty years later (a.d. 1463), Luiz de 
Cadamosto, a Venetian sea-captain in the service of Prince 
Plenry the Navigator, writes — in his account of his own 
“ Journey to Guinea ” — of the orange-trees of the Canaries 
in a manner which suggests that they were quite common 
plants in those islands.®^ And yet it would be wrong to 
conclude — as did Gallesio — that citrus fruits were not 
grown on the Canaries until after 1402, when they were 
introduced either by the Spaniards or the Portuguese ; 
for, not only were these islands known already to the 
Phoenicians and the Romans, not only are they known to 
have been visited by Arabs in the twelfth century and by 
the Genoese in 1 270,^"^ but, according to Ferrarius, an Arab 
writer of the fourteenth century, Bedr-ed-Din ibn Kabib 
al Bek — not unlikely, Bedr-ed-Din Abu-Mohammed 
el-Hassan Ibn-Habib, of Damascus (a.d. 1310-1377) — 
definitely states that on the Canaries there grows a variety 
of citrus whose fruit contains another, smaller fruit in 
itself ; the reference is probably to some kind of navel 
orange. 

In connection with the Cape Verde Islands, which 
Cadamosta discovered in 1456, citrus-trees are believed to 
be first mentioned in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, when a monk, Balthasar Tebbes, refers to them 
as having been introduced by the Portuguese.®® 

The Sierra Leone coast, some thousand miles or so 
further south, was discovered by the Portuguese Pedro 
de Cintra in 1462, but not until more than a century later 
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do wc find citrus trees specifically mentioned there. In 
his Traciado dos Rios de Guine (Treatise of the Rivers of 
Guinea), composed in 1594, Andre Alvares de Almada, 
a native of the Cape Verde Islands, writes that “ the river 
Toto waters numerous orange-trees that grow along its 
banks . . , The rivers Tonglecu and Butibum, as well as 
the Alliances River have cool and fertile banks, covered 
with large numbers of palms and orange-trees , 
Opposite Cape Ledo, which forms the point of the Sierra 
Leone mountain chain, there are two small well-watered 
islands called the Bravas, which produce oranges, citrons, 
lemons, sugar-cane, many bananas, and still other fruits 
, . . That country (i.e. Sierra Leone) is so rich in every 
possible produce that it lacks nothing, all kinds of victuals 
are to be obtained in plenty, and one finds there orange, 
citron, and lemon trees, as well as sugar-cane, many palms, 
and excellent timber for building.” In 1606, another 
traveller, one Bartholomew Andre wrote, in a report on 
Sierra Leone addressed to the king of Portugal : “ Of 
orange-trees I shall make no special mention, since the 
forests are full of them ” ; and a few years later, a London 
merchant by the name of William Finch, who visited 
Sierra Leone in 1607, describes there “ innumerable sorts 
of fruits, growing wilde in their woods ; whole woods of 
Limmon (lemon) trees, especially a little at this side the 
watering place near the Towne, and some few orange- 
trees.” 

The mouth of the River Congo was discovered by Diogo 
Cao, a Portuguese captain, in 1482 ; but the earliest 
reference to citrus trees in those parts appears to be in the 
wmrks of Friar Balthasar Tebbes, quoted above in connec- 
tion with the Cape Verde Islands, who writes that “ Congo 
is famous on account of its many orange-trees.” 

St. Flelena, discovered in 1502 by Joao de Nova on his 
voyage home from India, was found by him to be altogether 
uninhabited, and it is the Portuguese who are knowm to 
have imported the first live-stock, fruit-trees, and vegetables 

^'0 “ Guinea ” was the name applied to the West African coast 
generally, from the Gambia down to the Congo. 
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into that island.^c In doing so, they had a very practical 
object in mind. The length of the sea-voyage, at that time, 
iDetween Portugal — or the Cape Verde Islands — and the 
Mozambique coast where fresh food was obtainable, 
compelled the sailors to live for several months on a diet 
of preserved food only, in consequence of which many 
would die of that dreaded disease, scurvy. The coloniza- 
tion of St. Helena effected, from this point of view, a 
veritable revolution in the conditions of India travel. By 
providing themselves with fresh stores, and in particular 
with fruit and vegetables, at St. Helena, the period during 
which travellers had to fall back on preserved food only 
was considerably shortened and the danger of crews being 
attacked by scurvy proportionately reduced ; it was 
above all the possibility of obtaining citrus fruits that 
was appreciated at St. Helena, owing to the powerful anti- 
scorbutic properties of all citrus juices, and in particular 
of that of the lemon. It is thus entirely due to Portuguese 
efforts that fruit-growing on the island developed at such 
a rate that, by 1583, Linschoten was enabled to report to 
his Dutch compatriots — who were preparing themselves to 
enter the India trade in competition with the Portuguese 
— that “ as for fruits, as Portugal Figs, Pomegranates, 
Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, and the like, there are so many 
that grow without planting or setting, that all the valleys 
are full of them, which is a great pleasure to behold, for 
that it seems to be an earthly Paradise.” Similarly, Sir 
James Lancaster, who called at St. Helena on his first 
voyage to India in April 1593, could report that he “ found 
in this place great store of very holesome and excellent 
good greene figs, orenges, and lemons very faire ; ” and 
on a subsequent voyage, in addition to fresh citrus fruits, 
he carried with him from St. Helena a quantity of bottled 
lemon juice by means of which he succeeded in keeping a 
serious attack of scurvy under control until his arrival at 
Madagascar, where once more fresh fruits could be 
obtained. As is recounted in a printed contemporary 
account, half-way or so between St, lielena and the Cape, 
“ very many of our men were fallen sicke of the Scurvey 
in all our ships, and unless it were in the General’s ship 
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only (Lancaster’s), the other three were so weake of men, 
tliat they could hardly handle the sayles . . . And the 
reason why the General’s men stood hetter in health than 
the men of other ships was this : he brought to Sea with 
him certaine Bottles of the Juice of Limon, which he gave 
to each, one, as long, as it would last, three spoonfuls every 
morning fasting: not suffering them to eate any thing 
after it till noonc. This Juice worketh much better, if the 
partie keep a short Dyet, and wholly refraine salt meate, 
which salt meate, and long being at the Sea is the only 
cause of the breeding of this Disease. By this means the 
Generali cured many of his men, and preserved the rest 
... In the Bay of Antongile we refreshed our men with 
Oranges and Linions, to cleere our’selves of this 
Disease . . 

We are now in a position to draw a fairly reliable picture 
of the manner in which citrus fruits became acclimatized 
on the east and west coasts of Africa. In the east it was 
certainly the result of the activities of the Arab or Indian 
merchants of Mombasa, Pemba, Zanzibar, Mozambique, 
Sofala, and other ports on or near the mainland, or in 
the northern districts of Madagascar ; and the immediate 
origin of the varieties acclimatized in these cities was either 
Hadhramaut, or the Persian Gulf, or — more likely — 
southern Hindustan. Arab and Indian sailors did not. 
however, venture further south than Sofala, in present-day 
Portuguese East Africa ; for the currents which flow' 
southward through the Mozambique Channel, and then, 
taking a w^esterly direction, sweep around the Cape of Good 
Hope, made the return journey northwards a dangerous 
enterprise. This was w'cll knowm to Marco Polo, who, 
after remarking that ships do not sail to countries beyond 
Madagascar, explains that “ this is the consequence of the 
sea running with such prodigious velocity in that direction, 
as to render their return impossible.”^”® 

Along the w'est coast of Africa the Arabs have been only 
a factor of secondary importance in the spread of citri- 
cLilture. They were undoubtedly responsible for the intro- 
duction of the first citrus-trees into the Canaries; they may 
have played a similar role in regard to the Madeira Islands 
and the Azores ; but their activities in this field did 
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certainly not extend further south than the latitude 
(25° N.) corresponding approximately to the southernmost 
limit of their Moroccan empire on the Atlantic coast. On 
the Cape Verde Islands, in Sierra Leone, and on the Guinea 
Coast generally, as well as in the region of the Congo, 
every probability points to the Portuguese as being res- 
ponsible for the original introduction of citrus trees. In 
the case of St. Helena, as we have seen, there is no room 
left for doubt : here it is certain that citriculture was first 
started by the Portuguese. 

But, just as the Arab and Indian populations of the East 
Coast did not push their settlements or trading expeditions 
southward beyond the Mozambique Channel, so did the 
Portuguese, in the west, not carry their colonizing activities 
further south than Benguela on the Angola coast and St. 
Helena in the Atlantic Ocean, both of which are situated 
at about the same latitude as Mozambique. Neither 
Bartholomew Diaz, who first discovered the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1488, nor Vasco da Gama, who sailed into Table 
Bay and out again and landed only at Mossel Bay in Natal, 
nor any other Portuguese after them, made any attempt to 
colonize the southern end of the African Continent ; and so 
we shall not be surprised to find that citrus fruits did not 
become acclimatized in South Africa until about 150 
years later than on St. Helena, and that, when at last they 
were introduced there, it was due to the activities, not of 
the Portuguese, but of another European nation. 

In 1647, the Harlem, a ship belonging to the fleet of the 
Dutch East India Company, was wrecked in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Gape of Good Plope. Of the crew, which 
were fortunate enough to escape without loss of life, some 
were sent home to Holland on board other vessels of the 
fleet whilst the others remained behind to care for the 
cargo. They were provided with seeds, by means of which 
they established a vegetable garden, which thrived exceed- 
ingly well; wdiereupon two of the shipwrecked sailors, 
Leendert Janz and N. Proot, greatly impressed with the 
possibilities of the Cape of Good Hope from a gardening 
point of view, addressed to the Directors of their Company 
a report, urging them to establish at the Cape a garden to 
be used as a source of supply for their passing ships, and 
thus to render the Dutch fleets independent of the limited 
supplies of St. Helena which, besides, were not always 
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obtained without diflliciilties from the Portuguese authori- 
ties on the island. “It is beyond doubt/’ so write Janz 
and Proot in their report, dated July 26, 1649, “that all 
kinds of fruit trees will thrive here, as orange, lime, apple, 
citron, shaddock, pear, plum, cherry, gooseberry and 
currant, which could, whilst taking water . . . and when 
leaving, also be supplied with living cattle and sheep, 
cabbages, carrots, turnips, onion, garlic, watermelons, and 
pumpkins, which when ripe would keep for seven or eight 
months and remain good ; also oranges, apples, limes and 
shaddocks. So that there will always be refreshments on 
board for the sick to their destination, which would be a 
great comfort to all during the voyage.” In response to 
Janz’s and Proot’s suggestion, the Council of the Dutch 
East India Company sent out three ships, under the 
command of Jan van Riebeek who, as first governor of the 
new Cape Colony, soon after his arrival there in April, 
1652, built a fort and laid out a garden, 26 acres in extent. 
Early in 1654 the Tulp was sent to St. Helena in order to 
bring back various fruits, including oranges. The ship 
reached the Cape of Good Hope on June 11, 1654, and this 
date can therefore be considered the date of the first intro- 
duction of orange-trees into South Africa. Some time 
between June 11, 1654, and October 11, 1656, a shipment 
of orange-trees is known to have been received from India, 
but there is no record of the exact date on which they 
arrived.^^'^ 

EARLY CITRICULTURE IN AMERICA. 

Starting with his first voyage to Cuba and Haiti or 
Espanola in 1492, Christopher Columbus, an Italian or 
Catalan — the riddle has not yet been solved — in the service 
of the Spanish monarchs Ferdinand and Isabella, dis- 
covered in rapid succession Dominica (1493), Porto Rico 
(1493), Montserrat (1493), Jamaica (1494), Guyana 
(1498), Trinidad (1498), Honduras (1502) ; in between, 
Ojeda had discovered Curagao in 1499, whilst the 
mainland of Mexico, first coasted by Cordova in 1517, 

joi “ Precise of the Archives of the Cape of Good Hope,” H. V. 
C, Liehlirandt, Letters and Documents Received, 1649-1662 
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was conquered by Cortez in 1519-1522. In one of his plays, 
Lope de Vega (1562-1635) represents Columbus’ com- 
panions on Guanahani (Watling Island, in the Bahamas) 
— the first land sighted by him in America — in the act of 
presenting their ship’s chaplain with some oranges which 
they had brought with them from Spain.^°'*^ 

It is correct that Columbus himself was the founder of 
American citriculture ; it appears, however, that it was not 
during his first, but during his second voyage, that he 
carried the first citrus fruits to the New World. The facts 
are vouched for by that very reliable witness, the famous 
bishop of Chiapa (Mexico) and “ Apostle of the Indies,” 
Bartolome de Las Casas, in his Historia de las Indias. His 
father had taken part in Columbus’ first voyage which 
resulted in the discovery of the New World ; when in 1498 
he again accompanied Colqmbus on his third voyage, 
young Las Casas, then 24 years old, went with him, and 
four years later he settled for good in the West Indies. His 
testimony may therefore be taken as entirely trustworthy 
when he writes that, on his second voyage to the West 
Indies in the autumn of 1493, Columbus stopped for two 
days at the island of Gomera, in the Canaries, where he 
bought a number of heifers, goats, and ewes, . . . eight 
sows, . . . chickens, and these became the seed whence 
has sprung all that there is to be found, in those parts, of 
the things of Castille, and so it was with the pips and 
seeds of oranges, lemons and citrons, melons, and every 
kind of vegetable.” 

By A.D. 1525, sour and sweet oranges, as well as lemons, 
citrons, and limes were already widely grown throughout 
the islands as well as on the continent, as is evidenced by 
the writings of that other competent witness, Gonzalo 
Hernandez de Oviedo y Valdez, who, after having served 
in Haiti from 1513 to 1525 as Director of the gold and 
silver mines of that island, published in 1535, at Seville, a 
bulky “ General and Natural History of the Indies.” In 
the first chapter of the eighth book, entitled “ Which treats 
of the trees that have been introduced into this Island of 
Espanola from Europe,” we read that “there have been 
introduced into the Island of Espanola orange-trees from 
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Spain ; and these have multiplied to such an extent that 
they are now to be found, innumerable, and yielding excel- 
lent fruit both sweet and sour, not only in this city of San 
Domingo, but also in all other parts of the island where 
there are Christian inhabitants, and the same is true of the 
other islands and of the mainland, wherever Spaniards are 
established. There are also many lemon, lime, and citron 
trees, and all of these produce large quantities of fruit of 
so good a quality as is not surpassed in Andalusia itself.” 

In the warm and damp climate of the islands, the trees 
multiplied so rapidly that within a few generations they 
formed veritable citrus forests, particularly in the sheltered 
valleys. Says the friar, Joseph de Acosta, in his “ Natural 
and Moral History of the Indies,” published in Seville in 
1590: “Of trees (imported from Spain), those that are 
most widely met witli are oranges, limes, citrons, and others 
of the same kind. In some parts they already form 
woods and forests of orange-trees, the which appeared to 
me so wonderful that on one of the islands I asked who it 
was that had covered the countryside with so many orange- 
trees ; the reply I received was that this had come about 
by accident through some oranges having been dropped, 
on the fruit decaying, their seeds had been carried along 
by the waters to different parts of the country where they 
germinated and gave rise to these thickets ; it seemed to 
me to be a good explanation. I say that this is (of all 
fruits introduced from Spain) the one that has most widely 
spread in the Indies, because I have not seen a single 
region where there were no oranges, for all over the Indies 
the climate is hot and damp, which is what these trees 
require ; they do not prosper on the mountains : I am 
referring to the valleys and to the coastal plains. The 
preserves of candied oranges which they make in the Indies 
are the best that I have tasted anywhere. . . 

The group of islands known as the Bermudas, from the 
name of the Spaniard Juan Bermudez who suffered ship- 
wreck there in 1522, do not appear to have been occupied 
by Europeans until in 1609 two Englishmen, Sir George 
Somers and Sir T. Gates, having also been shipwrecked on 
the beach of one of the islands, established the first settle- 
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ment ; it is to Sir George Somers, or Summers, that the 
Bermudas owe their alternative name of Summers Islands. 
It is hardly to be supposed that it was the Spanish or 
English shipwrecked sailors who raised the first orange and 
lemon trees, from the seeds of fruits carried on their ill- 
fated ships. The credit of starting citricultiire on tlie 
islands must therefore belong to the English settlers who 
established themselves there, first under Sir George Somers, 
and then under Henry Moore, who took there a group of 
60 of his compatriots, in 1612, when the Bermudas had 
been granted to an offshoot of the Virginia Company. 
For within a generation of Somers’ first landing, English 
poets were praising in their songs the beauty inherent in 
the citrus-trees of the islands. Thus Edmund Waller, in 
“The Battle of Summer Islands” (1645): 

“ Bermudas wall’d with rocks who does not know. 

That happy Island where huge Lemmons grow, 

And Orange-trees, which golden fruit doe beare? 

Th’ Hesperian garden boasts of none so faire.” 

And the Puritan poet Andrew Marvell (1621-1678) — who, 
as tutor to Cromwell’s ward, William Dutton, was in 1653 
established with his pupil at Eton in the house of John 
Oxenbridge, formerly a minister in the Bermudas — wrote 
in his well-known poem, “ Bermudas ” : — 

“ Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the Ocean’s bosom unespied. 

From a small boat that row’d along 
The listening woods received this song; 

‘ What should we do but sing His praise . . . 

He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night’ ... 

Thus sung they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note. , . .” 

In South America, citriculture must also date from the 
very beginnings of European colonization. In Brazil, 
which was first discovered in 1499, documents dated in 
1576 and 1589 show that by that time oranges were already 
extensively grown there; the author of a book entitled 
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Naticia do Brazil (i.e., Notice on Brazil), originally pub- 
lished in 1589, remarks that “ the older the trees grow, the 
better and sweeter their fruit.” It was the Portuguese, 
not the Spaniards, who created the first settlements in that 
country ; and, since it has been definitely established that 
they introduced cattle and the sugar cane from Madeira, it 
may be assumed that citrus fruits as well reached Brazil 
via those or neighbouring islands. From Brazil, they 
apparently spread southward into Paraguay, part of 
Uruguay, and the northern Argentine, where, having 
multiplied to a great extent, they are now found, in certain 
localities, growing wild and sometimes forming veritable 
forests. “ The lower Parana, and the islands which form 
its delta, are covered with (orange) trees. They are also 
found more or less numerous on the islands of the Upper 
Parana, on those of Uruguay, and sometimes even on the 
borders of those rivers. Further up those rivers, the 
orange becomes more frequent in the forest of Missiores, 
as well as those of Paraguay. On the lower islands of the 
Parana and Uruguay, the fruit is sometimes bitter and 
sour ; but further north, and especially in the province of 
Corrientes, in the Missiores, and in Paraguay, they arc 
deliciously sweet and of very large size. The orange is 
produced perfectly from the seeds, and these being 
scattered everywhere by the parrots, which are exceedingly 
fond of the fruit, explains the fact of its general dissemi- 
nation.” So far in regard to the regions along the 
Atlantic border of South America. 

In the west, facing the Pacific Ocean, Peru — the Empire 
of the Incas — seen by Andagoya in 1522 and conquerecl by 
Pizarro at the head of a small band of Spanish adventurers 
between 1526 and 1535, was first settled by Gasca in 1548-50 
and placed under a Spanish viceroy in 1551 ; in neighbour- 
ing Chile, which Pizarro 's lieutenant, Almagro, conquered 
in 1536, the year 1541 saw the foundation of the two great 
Spanish cities, Santiago and Valdivia. In these regions, it 
was the Spaniards, not the Portuguese, who introduced 
the culture of citrus trees ; and they must have done so 
immediately on the creation of the first Spanish settle- 
ments, for by the end of the sixteenth, or the first few 
years of the seventeenth century, oranges, citrons, and 
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limes were abundant and cheap in both Peru and Chile, 
a fact which is vouched for by Garcilasso de la Vega, a 
“ captain ” or district governor in the Spanish administra- 
tion in Peru, about the year 1600. Descended from the 
Incas, and born in Peru shortly after the Spanish occupa- 
tion, his thorough knowledge of the country and its people 
justify the confidence with which students of history 
generally accept the picture which he draws of conditions 
in Peru previous to, and immediately after, the conquest. 
His book, published in lisbon in the year 1609, contains 
a chapter on “ the Fruits of Spain and the Sugar Cane,” in 
which he writes that (in pre-conquest times) “ there were 
neither figs, nor pomegranates, nor citrons, nor oranges, 
nor sweet or sour limes. . . . Nowadays, all these fruits 
are to be found in such quantities that they are considered 
of little value, and they are of much larger size than in 
Spain, a fact which compels admiration on the part of 
those Spaniards who have seen [them in] both countries.””’ 
Although Garcilasso de la Vega mentions only Peru in the 
title of his book, the chapter from which the foregoing 
quotation is taken refers to both Peru and Chile ; if, about 
A.D. 1600, citrus fruits were already as common as that 
reliable witness tells us, then it is obvious that their culture 
must have been introduced, into the countries concerned, 
almost immediately after the Spanish conquest. 

In regard to Florida and California — at present the two 
main citrus-growing regions of the Northern part of the 
American continent — nothing definite can be said as to 
how and when citriculture became first established there. 
Florida, discovered by the Spaniard Ponce de Leon on 
Palm Sunday (Pasca Florida), 1513, was colonized under 
de Soto in 1539, and, judging by what happened in Central 
and South America, it may be taken for granted that the 
culture of oranges and other citrus fruits was, also in 
Florida, introduced by these earliest Spanish settlers ; 
though there do not seem to exist any written records to 
prove that this is so. It is, however, known that, 
when the first English colonists made their homes in 
Florida, they found both sweet and sour oranges growdng 
wild on the shores of lakes and rivers in various parts of 
the country, the sour varieties being much more common. 
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Many of these sour orange groves became the foundation, 
in modern times, of important sweet orange plantings ; in 
some cases, the sour orange-trees were top-worked (i.c. 
regrafted with sweet bud-wood) where they stood ; in 
others, they were taken up, planted out in orchaitis, and 
there top-worked.“^ 

In California, Europeans did not settle until much later. 
Lower California, discovered by Grijalva in 1534, formally 
annexed hy Spain in 1602, was first colonized by Jesuits in 
1634 ; in Upper California, the coast of which was first 
explored by Cabrillo in 1542, the first Spanish colony was 
founded in 1698, whilst the first, Franciscan, mission was 
established there in 1769. It is commonly believed that it 
was from these missions that the culture of citrus and 
other European fruits spread in course of time to the 
courtyards and gardens of many localities throughout 
California. But again, as in the case of Florida, no definite 
concrete evidence, as to when and in what manner these 
early acclimatizations were effected has so far been brought 
to light. This may be the reason why J. Eliot Coit 
attributes to the orange industry of California a much 
more recent origin. “ Orange seeds,” so he writes, “ were 
brought into California by the Jesuit missionaries who 
planted the first orchard at San Gabriel Mission in 1804. 
The success of these trees so impressed William Wolfskill, 
a Kentucky trapper of German blood, that he planted the 
first commercial orange orchard in 1841 on the ground 
now occupied by the Arcade Passenger Station of the 
Southern Pacific Railway in the city of Los Angeles. 
Wolfskill tvas highly successful and gradually enlarged 
his orchard of seedling trees from two to seventy acres. 
It was he who, in 1877, shipped the first carload of oranges 
across the Rocky Mountains to eastern markets. Thomas 
A. Garey, of Los Angeles, established the first citrus 
nursery in 1865 and, by propagating trees and introducing 
new varieties, played a prominent part in establishing the 
industry. Extensive commercial development of orange- 
culture may be said to have begun with the completion of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad s connection with the East 
in 1876.” 

Considered from the point of view of their origin, there is 
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this fundamental difference between the citrus industry of 
the United States and that of the Mediterranean : whereas 
on the shores of the Mediterranean — though trees individu- 
ally have, of course, died and been replaced by others — the 
orchards as such have generally been in existence for 
hundreds of years, in the United States — with the sole 
exception perhaps of the wild sour orange groves which 
have been re-budded with sweet varieties — practically all 
the groves are of recent origin, having been established 
in the course of the last sixty or seventy years, following 
either upon the introduction into the country of certain 
new and more satisfactory varieties of oranges and grape- 
fruit of foreign origin, or upon the spontaneous appearance, 
in local plantations, of new strains of superior quality. 

Among the many varieties of oranges to be found along 
the Atlantic coast-line of Brazil, the best is probably the 
form of navel orange known as the “ Bahia ” because 
oranges of that variety were first brought to Europe, and 
in particular to England, about the middle of the last 
century, from the town of Bahia ; in its native country 
it is called simply Laranja de Umhigo, i.e. Navel Orange. 
There is a tradition that this Bahia Navel orange was 
introduced into Florida some time previous to 1835, but 
that the trees were killed by the frost of that year. In 1870 
one William Saunders, then in charge of the plant propa- 
gation grounds of the United States Government at 
Washington, through the assistance of a lady missionary 
stationed at Bahia, had twelve trees of the Bahia Navel 
variety sent to Washington in tubs where they were placed 
in the greenhouse and used as a source of buds for the 
propagation of a large number of trees, which were 
distributed to any growers interested. Many of these trees 
so propagated were sent to Florida and California. Thus, 
early in 1873, two of them were given to a Mrs. L. C. 
Tibbet, of Riverside, in California, who in turn used them 
as a source of buds, and so raised a number of 
trees of this new variety ; and since Mrs. Tibbett, 
who had apparently forgotten the name “Bahia,” 
always answered to enquiries that her parent-trees had 
come from Washington, the variety became known 
throughout California as the “Washington Navels. 
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Mrs. Tibbet’s two trees are still standing at Riverside, 
carefully protectedd^® The same year 1870, which saw 
the introduction of the original “ Washington Navel ” 
trees from Brazil, witnessed also the importation into the 
United States of the so-called “ Valencia Late ” variety of 
oranges, the original parent trees having been brought 
from the Azores by S. B. Parsons, of Long Island, through 
Thomas Rivers, of Englandd^® In quality, this variety 
is much inferior to the Navel orange, but it is the only 
variety that remains on the tree in good condition until 
late autumn or early winter. The so-called Satsiima orange- 
tree— -a variety of mandarine characterized by its excep- 
tional hardiness to low winter temperatures and its 
earliness in ripening its fruit— was imported from Japan 
in 1876. Of lemons, the Eureka, which is the variety now 
almost generally grown in California, originated from a 
seedling grown at Los Angeles, in the orchard of one C. R. 
Wirkman, from a seed brought from Hamburg in 1872.’^^ 

An interesting question is that of the origin of the grape- 
fruit, which in the United States is fast becoming almost 
as important a crop as that of oranges. Volckamer, of 
Nuernberg, writing in 1707, reports that in his days 
pompehnoes fruits were being imported in Amsterdam in 
considerable quantities, both from the East and the West 
Indies.^® Seven years later he gives a detailed description 
of such fruit, which he had received at Amsterdam from 
a friend who had himself obtained it from the island of 
Curacao, a Dutch possession in the West Indies.^^*' The 
fruit described by Volckamer was not a grapefruit, but a 
shaddock, tvith very thick peel and hardly any pulp, as 
can be seen on the pictures which accompany Volckamer ’s 
text. It was obviously grown not only on Curasao, but 
all over the West Indies. Plans Sloane — in later years, as 
Sir Hans Sloane, physician to Queen Anne, and the 
founder of the botanical gardens at Chelsea — found it 
cultivated at least on the islands of Jamaica and Barbados. 
“ This tree,” so he writes in his narrative of the voyage 
he made to the West Indies in 1687-88, " is in every thing 
like an Orange Tree, only larger, the Leaf has a small leaf 
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before the other larger, as has the ordinary Orange. The 
Fruit is round as big as a Man’s Head. . . . Ihey are 
planted in Jamaica and thrive extremely well ... in 
Barbados their Shaddocks surpass those of Jamaica in 
goodness. The Seed of this was first brought to Barbados 
by one Captain Shaddock, Commander of an East-India 
ship who touch’d at that Island in his Passage to England, 
and left its Seed here.” Although, as I have shown in 
a previous chapter, the shaddock was already cultivated 
by the Moors in Spain, it is not precluded that in the West 
Indies it was first introduced in the manner indicated by 
Sloane, obviously on the strength of what the people of 
Barbados told him. The name of Shattock is one not 
uncommon in the west of Somersetshire ; another native 
of Somersetshire, the buccaneer and hydrographer William 
Dampier (1652-1715) — the master of the ship from which 
Alexander Selkirk, the prototype of Defoe’s “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” was marooned on Juan Fernandez — mentions the 
name of Shaddock as that of an interloper captain who 
traded to the Archipelago in the time of Cromwell.^^'^ 
Ives (1754) speaks of '‘pimple-noses, called in the West 
Indies Chadocks, a very fine large fruit of the citron kind, 
but of four or five times its size,” whilst the poet James 
Grainger (1721-1766), in his long verse-treatise on the 
culture of the sugar-cane by the negroes in the West Indies, 
refers to “ the golden Shaddock, the forbidden fruit.” 
The Chevalier de Tussac, a French botanist of the early 
nineteenth century, describes, in his “Flore des Antilles 
several varieties of shaddocks “ some with white pulp and 
very acid juice, and others whose pulp is rose-coloured and 
whose juice is of very pleasant taste. I have had the 
occasion to observe, at Jamaica, in the botanical garden 
of the Government, a variety of shaddock \vhose fruits, 
which are not bigger than a fair orange, are disposed in 
clusters {grappes) ; the English in Jamaica call this the 
‘ forbidden fruit ’ or ‘ smaller shaddock.’ Of the peels of 
shaddocks they make very good sweets, which are exported 
to Europe.” John Lunan, writing in 1814 of the same 
variety as that described by Tussac as forbidden fruit or 
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smaller shaddock, says that it is “ known by the name of 
grapefruit, on account of its resemblance in flavour to the 
grape.” So that, whether on account of its taste or of 
the fact that its fruit grows in clusters, it may be taken 
for practically certain that the name of “ grapefruit,” by 
which this smaller sliaddock is now known throughout 
the world, originated during the eighteenth centuiy in the 
West Indies, and so probably did the variety itself. This 
is also the view held by Tanaka,’^® who points out that i£ 
the grapefruit had existed in the West Indies around the 
year 1700, Sloane would certainly have included it in his 
celebrated herbarium which is still preserved at the British 
Museum, whereas, in fact, it is not to be found in that 
collection. 

As to the lime, no references to the cultivation of this 
fruit are known to occur in the writings of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries. Nevertheless, the acclimatization 
of, at least, the acid lime must go back to comparatively 
soon after the Spanish occupation, since otherwise it would 
be difficult to account for the fact that during the closing 
years of the seventeenth century Sloane found the tree 
so common in Jamaica that lime-juice had become the 
object of a regular export trade : “ These trees are to be 
met with everywhere in this Island . . The Juice is 
squeez’d out of the ripe Fruit in a Press that they have 
for that Purpose, and after standing some Time to clear 
itself in the Cask, is sold to be sent over into Europe.” 

Not only lime-juice, but oranges as well were shipped to 
Europe, from the West Indies, in the seventeenth century. 
Tliis may come as a surprise to those who believe that the 
commercial importation, into Europe, of oranges from 
America started only after the invention of the steam- 
ship had greatly shortened the duration of the voyage 
across the i^tlantic Ocean. But the fact is indisputable: 
Lcmery, the author of a “ Treatise on Foodstuffs ” pub- 
lished in Paris in 1698, informs us that in his time oranges 
were being shipped to Paris “from Provence, Portugal, 
America, China, and several odier countries.” The 
oranges from America came most probably from the West 
Indies. It is interesting to note that, by the Treaty of 
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Rijswijck concluded a year previously, that is in 1697, Spain 
ceded to France the eastern part of the island of Haiti, 
where French settlers had gained a footing several decades 
before. Amongst the more curious relics of the French 
occupation are the family titles of two mulatto statesmen 
of the shortlived kingdom of Haiti which came into 
existence as a result of the war of independence waged by 
the natives against the French in the days of Napoleon 
Bonaparte : Prevost, Duke of Limonade, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Secretary of State to the negro King 
Christophe,^®^ and his friend Richard, Duke of Marmelade, 
a general in the Haitian army and governor of the city of 
Cap Henry.^®^ Their titles were taken from two important 
townships which — together with such other places as 
Saltrou (i.e. Dirty Hole), Grand Gosier (Big Gullet), Petit 
Trou (Little Plole) — evidently owed their names to the 
cruel jests of some French official of the old Regime. 

The coloured peoples of America were possessed of a 
more refined taste. Like the Chinese and the Japanese, 
they love flowers and their scent ; and so the unmatched 
whiteness of the orange blossom and the almost violent 
sweetness of its fragrance have inspired many a quaint or 
beautiful passage in negro folk-tales and poetry. Listen to 
this last stanza of a Spanish-American love-song, called 
“ The Cabin ” (La Cabana ) : 

If you come back to my cabin 
Amongst the sugar-canes that weep 
And sigh for love. 

All the flowers will open, 

And the blossoming orange trees 
Will spread their scent.^®® 


is’i PI, p, 130. i:n pi, p. 130. 

loii Si vuelvas a mi cahana 
Donde llora la cana 

Con suspiros de amor, 

Se ahriran todas las floras 
Ydaransusolores 

Los naranjos en flor. {DC) 


CHAPTER IX. 


Citrus Fruits in the Life, Letters and Art of 
Non-Mediterranean Europe. 

FRANCE. 

It is curious that in France — a country whose 
Mediterranean provinces have been growing citrons, and 
probably also oranges and lemons, at least as early as the 
first Crusade — the oldest records in which the use of these 
fruits for human consumption is specifically referred to 
do not date back further than to about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The earliest known of such references 
is to “ conserve (i.e. preserve) of citron,” of which, according 
to an entry in the Accounts of the Treasury of the Kings 
of France, four pounds were bought for the household 
of King John the Good, on Friday, 5th July, 1359. The 
price paid was three sols per pound, which — compared with 
seventeen deniers (one sol and five deniers) paid for one 
pound of loaf sugar, or thirty-four deniers (two sols and 
ten deniers), the price of one pound of cloves — seems a 
very high price indeed.^ A quarter of a century later, in 
1383, orengat (preserved orange peel) and citro7i are 
mentioned amongst a number of “ candied spices ” bought 
from one Jehan Noble, grocer, for the household of King 
Charles VI ; ^ whilst that monarch’s “ Master of the 
Garrisons of the Kitchen,” William Tirel, also called 
Taillevent, describes at least one manner of using these 
candied peels, in his recipe for a “ Jacob’s Cake covered 
with orengat : good cheese in thin slices, and good cream, 
the yolks of eggs mixed therewith, and pieces of eel, w'cll 
boiled, and lodged inside the cake before the cheese and 
cream are placed therein, and with plenty of sugar.” ^ The 
Menagier dc Paris, a cookery-book composed in or about 
1393, describes how orengat is made by candying the peels 
of oranges split into “ five quarters ” ; it also reproduces 
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the menu of a dinner given by the Abbot of Langy to the 
Bishop of Paris, in which oranges — obviously of the sour 
variety — and powdered sugar were served with roast fish 
of several kinds.® An entry dated in May, 1389, in the 
household accounts of John, Duke of Berri, refers to the 
sum of thirty-six livres tournois paid, in Paris, to one 
Richard de Suzay as being the balance due on an order 
for potnmes d^orenge (orange apples), which had no doubt 
been brought up the river Seine by Spanish ships.® When 
the Duke, a few days later, left for Bourges in his Duchy 
of Berri, south of Orleans, it seems that he carried the 
precious fruit wfith him, for the records now mention a 
payment of one hundred sols tournois “ for cartage of 
oranges from Paris to Bourges.” It is a pity that no 
mention is made of the quantity of oranges for which the 
sum of thirty-six livres tournois was paid ; for it might 
have been interesting to compare the price ruling in 1389 
with that of one-half of a sol per orange, mentioned in 
connection with a dinner given, also in Paris, in 1412, by a 
Canon of the Sainte-Chapelle to the Bishop of Rieux and 
several other churchmen. Altogether they were twelve 
at table, and each of them was given an apple and half 
an orange ; the six oranges had cost one half of a sol (that 
is, six deniers) each, while the apples cost only one denier 
a piece.® The famous “ Breviary of Cardinal Grimani,” 
now at the Library of St. Mark in Venice, the work of an 
unknown artist of the Franco-Flemish school of miniature 
painters of the early fifteenth century, shows, in the picture 
which symbolises the month of January, the Duke of 
Burgundy, Philip the Good (1396-1467), at the dinner- 
table, in front of him a roast fowl and, as condiments, 
pepper and salt in beautifully chiselled gold containers 
and a lemon which an attendant is about to cut up ; and, 
at a banquet which the Duke gave in Lille, on February 
17th, 145^ one of the tables carried a centre piece repre- 
senting the castle of Lusignan with the legendary Queen 
Melisinda herself, half woman and half serpent, seated 
on the summit of the main tower, whilst the moat around 
the castle was filled with orange-blossom water (eau 
d’ orange) issuing from fountains in the outer wails of two 
small bastions.® Not long after this, on December 12th, 
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1457, a Hungarian embassy having come to Paris to ask 
the hand of Madeleine, the daughter of Charles VJI, for 
their seventeen year old king Ladislas, the Comte de Foix 
gave them a banc|uet at which fried oranges (oranges frictes) 
were served together with leveret pies4" And when, a 
few days later, King Charles himself gave a dinner in 
honour of the princess, the delicacies set before the guests 
included capers, cherries “ with sugar,” plums, and lemons 
(lymonsy^ In 1463, Vasco de Lucena completed, at the 
castle of Nieppe, a French translation of Quintus Curtins’ 
Flistory of Alexander the Great, and, a few years later, he 
presented a richly illustrated copy of his work to Charles 
the Bold, son and successor of Philip the Good. This 
precious volume, which now belongs to the collections of 
the Bibliotheqiie Nationale in Paris (French MS. 22547). 
has on its first page a beautifully painted miniature 
depicting the actual scene of the presentation of the book 
to the Duke, in a hail where, on an elaborately carved 
sideboard, silver dishes, silver bottles and jugs, and two 
lemons, are ostentatiously displayed. 

Reference has already been made (p. 238) to the citrons 
and sweet oranges which, in 1482, Louis XI ordered to be 
sent to him, from Provence, for Saint Francis of Paula, 
“ the holy man who ate neither meat nor fish.”^'^ In the 
account of expenses incurred in connection with the 
saintly man’s passage through Lyons, the royal official in 
charge of the arrangements mentions having bought 
“ three oranges for dinner (read, lunch) and six for supper.” 
These were probably sour oranges, destined to season the 
roasts, game, and similar foods which figure amongst the 
very long list of dishes consumed at every meal by the 
holy man’s retinue.’'^ The actual menus of these meals no 
doubt included such delicacies as Perdrix d I’Orangc 
and Salade de Citron which we find described in the 
rookery books of the time.^*’* Perdrix d Wrange are 
depicted on a painted-enamel dish by Pierre Courteys of 
limoges (about a.d. 1500), now in the Galerie d’ Apollon 
at the Louvre (Plate XCIII). The extent to which oranges 
had become an inseparable adjunct of roast partridges may 
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be gauged from an epigram in a i^olitical pamphlet of 
1594, to the effect that “ a Spaniard without a Jesuit is like 
a partridge without an orange.” 

There is, at the Glimy Museum, in Paris, a series of 
admirable French tapestries of the early sixteenth century, 
known as Scenes de la Vie Seigneuriale, in which the artist 
has depicted some of the pastimes and pleasures of the 
nobility on their country seats. The two panels reproduced 
on Plates XCIV and XCV represent a group of people 
surrounding a lady bathing in a marble fountain, and a 
nobleman and three ladies walking in a garden ; in each 
case a servant is seen approaching them, with a bottle of 
wine and a citron (Plate XCIV), or a jug and a lemon 
(Plate XCV). Both pictures suggest that the use of the 
peels of citrus fruits for giving a spicy flavour to wine — a 
practice which Olivier de Serres described in detail in 
A.D. 1600 — ■must have been established in France at least 
a century before his time. But it also seems that, whilst 
in central and northern France citrus fruits were only 
used for the seasoning of meats or the flavouring of wines, 
in southern France they were already being eaten, like 
any other fruit, after meals. Says Bruyerin-Champier, 
physician to Francis I (about a.d, 1530): “in Provence 
. . . they serve, during meals, and as an exquisite dish, 
fresh or dried figs, grapes and raisins, and even citrons, 
oranges, lemons and shaddocks, which everywhere else 
are considered merely as seasonings.” 

It is difficult to say when citrus by-products first began 
to be used, in France, in the preparation of perfumes and 
cosmetic products ; yet it is certain that this happened long 
before the year 1500, for by the middle of the sixteenth 
century their manufacture was already well established. 
The oldest French book of instructions for the preparation 
of these “beauty specialities,” composed in 1556 by no 
less an authority than the famous astrologer and alchemist 
Nostradamus — ^Michel de Nostredame, “ Doctor of 
Physics of the Town of Salon de Cratix in Provence ” — 
contains several interesting prescriptions in which citrus 
fruits, or products derived from them, occupy an important 
place. Thus, in order “ to make an ointment of sovereign 
smell, efficiency and excellence,” the reader is advised to 
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mix “ four pounds of the fat of a young hog . . . , four 
pounds of rose water . . . , twelve apples chopped into 
small pieces . . . , two or three ripe quinces chopped very 
fine . . . , the peel of four oranges, two lemons, and half a 
citron . . . , crushed cloves . . . , etc.” Orange peel, 
rosewvatcr, and eau cie naphe — “ which is made of the 
blossoms of orange, lemon, and citron-trees, all mixed 
together ” — enter into the composition of “ a scented 
water for washing the body . . . and note that this water 
itself is used for preparing an ointment wdiich in three 
days makes a brown face turn white ” ; whilst, to make 
“ a kind of muscat soap which whitens and softens the 
hands and has a sweet and pleasant smell,” one is told to 
use “ marshmallow roots . . . , starch . . . , wheaten Hour, 
. . . , fresh pine-kernels . . . , almonds . . . , well crushed 
orange seeds . . . , musk . . . , oil of tartar . . . , Florentine 
iris.” Around 1540, Rabelais, in his fanciful description of 
the Manor of the Thelemites, refers to “ the perfumers and 
hairdressers who, every morning, supply the ladies’ rooms 
with rose-water, citrus-blossom water (can de naphe), and 
myrtle water [eau d^ange ) ; ” and the poet Malherbe, 
who lived in Provence during the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, used to obtain at Hyeres the oil of 
orange blossoms “ with which the ladies rub their hair, in 
order to retain the powder thereon.” 

In the sixteenth century, oranges and other citrus fruits 
— no doubt on account of a poetical tradition identifying 
them with the golden apples of Paris and of Atalanta — 
were considered symbols of love. Pierre dc Ronsard 
(1524-1585), the greatest poet of the French Renaissance, 
referred to them in this sense in some of his most famous 
verses. Thus, in his “ First Book of Love,” he writes of 
oranges — “ the present of Love . . . , the true sign of 
Love ” — which he received from his beloved: — 

J’avois f esprit tout morne et tout pesant, 

Quand je receu dii lieu qui me tourmente 
La pomme d’or comrne moy jaunissante 
Du mes7ne mal qui nous est si plaisant. 

19 LT, pp. 36-37. 20 LI, pp. 63-64. 2i LI, p. 75. 

22 MJ, Vol. I, p. 146 (Gargantua, I, Iv). 

23 Quoted by OK, p. 196. 
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Les Pofnmes sont de V Amour le presefit: 

Tu le sgais hien, 6 guerriere Athaiante, 

Et Cydipe qui encor se Imnente 

De rescrit d^or, qui luy fut si cuisant. 

Les Pommes sont de V Amour le vray signe. 

Heureux celiiy qui de la pomme est digne! 
Tousjours Venus a des pofnmes en son sein. 

Depuis Adam desireux nous en somtnes: 

Tousjours La Grace en a dedans sa main; 

Et brcf V Amour n'esi qii’un beau jeu de pommesr^ 

And similarly, in those exquisite “ Sonnets for Helen," 
nu'itten when the poet was already an old man, the same 
theme recurs : — 

Cent et cent fois le jour VOrange je rebaise, 

Et le palle Citron qui viennent de ta main, 

Doux present amoureux, que je loge en mon sein, 

Pour lew fake sentir combien je sens de braise. 

Oranges et citrons .sont symboles d^ Amour: 

Ce sont signes muets, que je puis quelque jour 
arrester, comme fit Hippomene Atalante . , . ® 

But the idea that citrus fruits were symbols of Love in 
no less a degree than the bow and arrows of Cupid, goes 
back considerably further than the time of Ronsard. 
Thus, at a feast given in the harbour of Marseilles, in 
1524, in honour of Francis I who had just succeeded in 
relieving the city which had been besieged by the troops 
of the emperor Charles V, the roi galant became the target 
of the ladies of Marseilles who, from as far as they could 
reach him, threw thousands of oranges at him.-^’ This 
custom of using citrus fruits as a token of Love survived 
in France, it seems, for several centuries ; towards the close 
of the seventeenth century one meets it again in that 
passage of Perrault’s Fairy Tales where the King’s Son, 
having fallen in love with Cinderella, gives her a present 
of oranges and lemons.^’ 

The many uses to which oranges were put and the 


24 NA, Vol, I, p. 156. 

26 CJ, p. 82 (footnote). 


26 NA, Vol. II, p. 229. 
27 LX, p. 45. 
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importance of the trade in these fruits, in sixteenth century 
France, are well summed up in a passage of Olivier de 
Serres’ already repeatedly quoted “Treatise of Agriculture’’; 
“ In places where, without excessive expense, these trees 
successfully grow and bear fruit, they yield a prolit which 
is admittedly very good, since nothing of what they pro- 
duce is lost. For, be the fruit ripe or not, the merchants 
buy everything, down to the half-rotten fruit and the 
superfluous blossoms which have dropped to the ground. 
Those of the fruits that are quite ripe are dealt with in the 
usual manner ; the very small ones which, being too 
numerous, have dropped to the ground, are strung up to 
make chains and belts ; the somewhat larger ones, before 
they have had time to ripen, are candied wholly ; fruit that 
is ‘ between good and half rotted ’ is finely shredded and 
turned into conserve (marmalade); the blossoms are made 
use of in the distillation of scented waters. To all this, 
every Frenchman will bear witness who considers the 
great abundance of oranges, citrons, lemons, shaddocks, 
which are being transported all over this realm, even as 
far as Paris, by big shiploads.” It appears, therefore, 
that even orange blossoms — which, in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, were being shipped from 
Provence to the northern provinces, in barrels containing 
alternate layers of flowers and salt^'' — ^were already an 
article of trade in the sixteenth century ; besides, if this 
were not so, then there would seem to be no point in 
Rabelais’ fanciful reference, in 1548, to a country where 
“ the bearing sows are fed on nothing else but orange 
blossoms.” 

So far, in France, the written records do not mention 
any particular kind or kinds of oranges, probably because 
the improved varieties of sw'eet oranges which the Portu- 
guese had imported from India and the Far East had not 
yet had time to reach Paris or the other great cities of 
northern France. Not so during the seventeenth century, 
when the public is found well acquainted with the differ- 
ences in aspect, taste, and fragrance between native, 
“ Portuguese,” “ China,” or “ Indian ” oranges. We have 
seen, in Chapter VIII, that the first oranges introduced 

2SNU, Vol. II, p. 409. 20 be, p. 263. 

Vol. II, p. 46 (Pantagruel, IV, vU). 
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into Portugal, probably from India or Ceylon, became 
known as “Portuguese,” and that Chinese varieties were 
imported at a later date. It is, therefore, only natural that 
“ Portuguese ” oranges are found mentioned, in France, 
earlier than Chinese ” ones. Anne-Marie-Louise 
d’Oiieans, Duchess of Montpensier — better known as La 
Grande Mademoiselle — records in her Memories that, 
when she was still a child (about a.d. 1640) her uncle, a 
brother of the king, once came to visit her and brought 
her some Portugal oranges ; Moliere, in describing a 
comedy which was performed during a series of festivities 
given at Versailles by Louis XIV, in 1668, reports that on 
the stage there was to be seen a magnificent dish of Portugal 
oranges.^^ On the other hand, a year earlier (1667), 
“ China ” oranges are found referred to, apparently for the 
first time, in Moliere s comedy UAvare : when liarpagon 
— the Miser — apologises to his mistress, who has called on 
him, for having no refreshments to offer her, his son replies 
that he has seen to that, and that he has ordered, in the 
name and for the account of his father, a liberal supply 
of “ China oranges and sweet lemons.” Shortly after- 
wards, so-called “ Indian ” orange-trees were introduced 
into France. Ballon — “ Director of all the King’s 
Gardens ’’-—wrote in 1692 that “amongst sweet oranges, 
those of Portugal, the Indies, and China are considered the 
best, but those from the Indies and China (that is, those 
grown on trees of the Indian and Chinese varieties) 
degenerate rapidly in these parts.” Similarly, and also 
in 1692, de la Quintinye declared that “ the best of all 
sweet oranges are those of Portugal and those of a big, 
thin-skinned variety, which come from the Indies.” The 
reference is apparently to a variety imported from the 
West Indies, where the French established several settle- 
ments during the second half of the seventeenth century ; 
The expression “ the Indies ” evidently points in this 
direction ; moreover in Lemeiy’s “ Treatise of Foodstuffs,” 
of 1698, we read that “ oranges are brought to us from 
Provence, from Nice, from Portugal, from America, from 
China, and from several other countries.” 

81 Quoted by JC, Vol. I, p. 250. 

32 Quoted by JC, Vol. I, p. 250. 83 Act III, Scene xii. 

34 AC, p. 10. 85 BC, p. 285. 86 JE. P- 51 . 
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The “ sweet lemons ” {citrons doux) mentioned by 
1 Moliere were apparently not true lemons, but limes. 

Lemery tells us that in the seventeenth century, the ladies 
o£ the Court used to carry citrons doux about them, and, 
by biting now and then into the fruit, made sure that their 
I lips remained red ; it was by sitting down on some such 

' limes or lemons which .she was carrying in a pocket of her 

dress, that Louise de la Fayette, first a maid of honour of 
Anne of Austria and then Louis ‘XIII’s friend and confi- 
i dante, became the object of a little Court scandal which 

seems to have been the real reason for the decision taken by 
her, in 1637, to retire for ever into a convent.®'^ In 1770, 
. Louis XV’s great minister Choiseul was deprived of his office 

and ordered to retire into the country on the morrow of a 
’ _ souper galant during which his deadly enemy, the king’s 

i famous mistress Madame du Barry, always full of wit 

I and mischief, had amused His Majesty by calling “ Jump, 

I Choiseul ” to some oranges which she playfully tossed up 

t and allowed to drop on the floor. The records do not say 

I clearly whether the citron, which the students of the 

University of Paris were in the habit of offering to their 
teachers annually, early in June, was a lemon or a lime ; 
the only details mentioned are, that after six or seven gold 
pieces had been pushed into the fruit, the latter was placed 
in a crystal cup and so offered to the teacher, and we are 
also told that the cup used for this special purpose was 
called Landit, after the name of the well-known holiday 
which used to be faithfully observed, at the time, at all 
French colleges.’'® This quaint custom was abolished in 
1700. 

One is hardly surprised to learn that, in that age of 
over-indulgence in every sort of pleasure and gratification, 
the gourmets of Paris should have become masters in the 
art of using citrus fruits in many different ways, some 
simple, others more elaborate, but all tasteful and pleasing 
; to the palate. Witness this recipe for a lemon salad, from 

i a French cookery book of 1652: “Take any number of 

I lemons you like, peel them, and cut them into very thin 

slices, add sugar, orange and pomegranate blossoms, and 
I arrange them [neatly on the dish]”; or the following 

37 IT, pp. 95-96. MM, Vol. II, p. 268. 

38 JC, Vol. I, p. 251. 39 rw, p. 108. 
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prescriptions, of the year 1662, for dealing with roasted 
chestnuts, “You shall pour orange juice over them — this 
being their true sauce~and powder them with sugar; should 
orange juice not be available, you may use lemon juice 
instead, or a good sweet wine, or orange-blossom water, or 
I'ose-water or the useful hint that “ to obtain a lot of 
juice from an orange, beat it and warm it a short while 
over the fire.’’ ^ 

It was also in the course of the seventeenth century that 
the use of citrus fruits for the preparation of refreshing- 
drinks became a popular practice in France. This was 
probably due to the fact that, shortly after a.d. 1600, owing 
to the rapidly extending culture of the sugar cane in the 
West Indies, the price of sugar on the markets of Europe 
dropped to an extent which was enough to place that 
hitherto rather expensive commodity within the reach of 
the working classes in the cities. It was towards 1630 that 
limonade (lemonade) first began to be distributed in Paris; 
the name was due, of course, to the fact that lemon-juice 
was the principal ingredient entering into the composition 
of this drink. In keeping with the pronounced partiality 
of the public of those days for scents of every kind, 
limonade was usually flavoured by the addition of a few 
drops of rose-water or oil of ambergris. Nicolas de 
Bonnefon, Valet de Chambre of Louis XIII and the author 
of a delightful book on “ The Pleasures of the Country- 
side ” (1662), has a whole chapter on “ Lemonades “ To 
prepare lemonade, take the inner parts of lemons, and 
remove the thick skins which separate the seeds (segments); 
throw them at once into clear water ; add powdered sugar 
as much as you deem necessary, also a little crushed cori- 
ander seed and very little cinnamon enclosed in a tiny linen 
bag ; let the whole infuse for about half a day, transferring 
it occasionally from one vessel into another, and squeezing 
the lemons by hand ; then, pass the lemonade through a 
piece of linen, and fill it into bottles ; if you like you may 
add musk and ambergris to give it a more pleasant taste. 
You may also make such lemonades from sour or other 
oranges in the same way as from lemons.” Later on, 
limonades made of oranges became known as orangeat,^'' 


-JODB, pn. 164-165. 
42 DB, pp. 87-88. 


4JDB, p. 166. 
43 JE, p. 52. 
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ivhich probably became the origin of the English name of 
orangeade. Often a piece of candied lemon-peel was added 
to ordinary lemonade, in which case the drink was called 
aigrc-de-ccdre. Sponsored by the medical profession, 
lemonade found such a ready acceptance with the public 
that when, in 1676, the Government decided to organize 
in a separate corporation those merchants who had just 
then set themselves up as distributors of coffee, they were 
also granted the exclusive right of selling lemonades. That 
is why the peojrle now called in France cafetiers although 
they provide many other drinks besides coffee, were, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, styled 
limonadiers, notwithstanding the fact that the Statute 
under which their corporation was registered entitled them 
to sell, in addition to “ coffee in grains, in powder, and in 
drinks ” and “ all kinds of ambered and scented lemon- 
ades,’’ also “ sugar-plums, candied nuts, as well as cherries, 
raspberries and other fruits preserved in brandy, sherbets, 
aigre-de-cedre, jellies, fruit and flower ices . . . , and all 
wines falling under the description of vins de liqueurs/^** 
Soon, the name of limonade was extended to include ail 
drinks made of scented sugar-water. La Varenne, in his 
” Cuisinier Fran^ais,” of 1652, gives a number of recipes 
for their preparation : “ Lemonade is prepared in different 
ways according to the different ingredients used. In order 
to make it with jasmin, take some two handfuls of these 
flowers, let them infuse for eight or ten hours in two or 
three pints of water ; those from orange-blossoms, mace, 
or carnations, are made in similar manner.” 

A century or so later, namely, during the second half 
of the i8th century, the orange that was most highly 
esteemed was the one which was imported from Malta; 
the so-called “ Indian ” orange had ceased to be mentioned. 
“ To-day,” writes Le Grand d’Aussy in his History of the 
Private Life of the French, we place the orange of Malta 
in the first rank, and that of Portugal in the second.”'‘f 
In a letter written from Paris on August 23, 1775, Horace 
Walpole — describing the bal pare given on that day in 
honour of the marriage of a princess of the royal house 

^riTC, Vol. in, p. 106 . p. 358 . 

46 JC, Vol. I, p. 250. 
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— related that “ in the intervals of dancing, baskets of 
peaches, China oranges (a little out of season), biscuits, 
ices, and wine and water, were presented to the royal 
family and dancers the “ China oranges ” referred 
to as being a little out of season were probably grown 
on China-orange trees in the King’s conservatories, and 
therefore constituted a rarity for most of the guests. A 
few years later, at a similar entertainment given by the 
Court at the Hotel de Ville of Paris in honour of the 
birth of the Dauphin, “ the buffets were furnished with 
almond biscuits, cakes, sweetmeats, candied fruits, oranges, 
ices, sweet barley-water, lemonade, tea and wine. . .” At 
the chateau of Trianon, which Louis XV built for Madame 
du Barry, orange and lemon branches, with fruit and 
blossoms, form one of the main motifs in the wall- 
decorations of the dining rooni.^'’ 

During the latter half of the 18th century, the scents 
most in vogue amongst the wealthier classes, in France, 
were those made of the essential oils extracted from the 
peel of citrus fruits. “ Lemon perfume excels over all 
others ; in spite of the reputation which ambergris has 
gained, lemon has prevailed, and has now taken its place 
. . . The most fashionable essences at present are those of 
lemon peel ; it is true that their perfume is delightful,” 
writes, about 1770, the author of a “Treaty on Distilla- 
tion ” which went into several editions,-'^® and which con- 
tains detailed instructions for the manufacture, on a 
commercial scale, of a large number of perfumes, sweets, 
and drinks, based on the utilization of the peels, the 
blossoms, and the leaves of various kinds of citrus. Under 
the circumstances, it is no wonder that the import trade 
in citrus fruits grew rapidly in volume. The author 
whom we have just quoted devotes several pages to the 
description of the importance of the trade in lemons and 
of the manner in which it was carried on.®^ Next to 
lemons, it was the sour orange that supplied the principal 
raw material for the manufacture of citrus by-products. 
Sour oranges came mostly from the French and Italian 
Rivieras, wrapped in paper and packed in barrels and 
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boxes, of which whole shiploads were, each year, 
dispatched f rom the port of Nice, where this trade was 
mainly concentrated.*'''^ Hardly less important than that 
in oranges, was the trade in orange blossoms, and this 
as well had its principal seat in Provence, whence thou- 
sands of barrels, filled with alternate layers of blossoms 
and salt, were sent northwards annually, in spring,'''’" as 
raw material for the manufacture of medicines, litpors, 
ointments, powders, oils, extracts, cakes, sweetmeats, and 
many other articles useful to health or pleasant to the 
taste. 

The blossoms did not, of course, arrive at their 
destination in a fresh enough condition to allow them 
to be made into the small bouquets of orange blossoms 
which the brides of France wore on their wedding day 
until human ingenuity and an enormously increased 
population led to the wholesale manufacture of machine- 
made substitutes. When and where this graceful custom 
first came into existence, no one, it seems, has ever been 
able to say. That it is of comparatively recent origin 
may be taken for granted, for no traces of it are to be 
found in any written documents prior to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. It may possibly go back to 
the lavish use of orange blossoms at the wedding of 
Mademoiselle de Louvois, in 1679, when, in the words of 
Madame de Sevigne, “ the place was full of flowering 
orange trees, and of blossoms in boxes.” One is 
tempted to assume that in their desire to imitate the 
example set by Louvois — and in France the common 
people have always liked to copy the customs and 
manners of the Aristocracy — people less wealthy than 
Louis XIV's millionaire minister had to be satisfied with 
a few orange blossoms pinned to the bride’s dress or to 
her veil. Such at least was the form in which the custom 
appears firmly established in France around 1830, when 
orange blossoms were already worn on their wedding day 
not only by the daughters of the rich but even by that 
romantic precursor of the Paris midinette of to-day, whom 
Musset, in a delightful poem, has immortalized under 
the name of Mimi Pinson: — 
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D’un gras bouquet de jieurs d’ orange 
Si Vamour vent la couronner, 

Elle a quelque chose en echange, 

Landerirette ! 

A lui donner. 

GERMANY. 

Though, owing to the close political relations between 
Germany and Italy in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, many Germans must have become familiar 
with the use of citrus fruits both for the table and for 
medicinal purposes, and though it is certain that, at quite 
an early date, Jewish merchants were engaged in the 
importation, from southern Europe, of citrons for the 
ritual requirements of the many Jewish communities 
settled in Gemiany, yet it is not until we reach the 
fifteenth century that written evidence is found of the 
use of citrus fruits in that country. The very earliest of 
these references, however, curiously enough, show that 
these fruits already played a part in popular sport. 
In almost every German town there used to take 
place, at least once every year, a great archery-festival 
(Schuetzenfest); at Breslau, where, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, these festivals were known as Pomeranzenschiessen 
(orange-shooting), it was the custom to present the most 
successful competitor with a pewter plate containing a 
large orange {Pomeranze) and a beaker of wine surrounded 
by a wreath of roses, whilst he who obtained the lowest 
number of points had to be satisfied with a piece of white 
cheese surrounded by a wreath of nettles, on a wooden 
dish.'’’’ The name of Pomeranze, for the orange, is but a 
German adaptation of the mediaeval Latin expression 
pomarancia, itself composed of the ttvo Italian words porno 
(apple) and arancia (orange). 

In 1474, the Countess Mathilda of Wiierttemberg, who 
tvas taking the baths at Liebenzell, received a letter, still 
extant, from a Dr. Heinrich Steinbowel, in which the 
writer, in order to “ recommend himself to her kind 
attention,” informs her that he is sending her a present 
of 24 oranges and a few lemons.’’’® 
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I’he two instances just quoted obviously point to 
oranges still being rare fruits in Germany towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. A portrait of Maximilian 
of Austria as a child, painted by Seisenegger in 1530, 
shows the young prince holding a bejewelled dagger in 
one hand and a sweet orange in the other, a detail which 
might tempt us to conclude that during the first half of 
the sixteenth century this fruit was still very rare, in 
Germany, and correspondingly expensive. Yet it does 
not seem that this was the case for oranges in general, 
since there is written evidence to show that at the time 
in question, or very shortly afterwards, the practice of 
throwing orange.s — no doubt of the sour varieties, which 
were more common — as tokens of love, had already 
become established amongst the younger generation to 
such an extent that the moralists of the day felt compelled 
to raise their voice against what they considered an im- 
moral game. Writing in 1554, Johannes Matthesius, a 
propagandist of the Reformation, castigates in the follow- 
ing terms the “ modern German girl ” of his time : “ A 
damsel who must needs drive about for pleasure, and 
have her own pocket-money ; who writes love-letters, does 
not shrink from throwing oranges down from her balcony, 
or from spending half her nights standing by her 
window evidently, it cannot have been very difficult to 
obtain oranges in the markets of the principal German 
towns. Similarly, if a popular German proverb of the 
time of the Thirty Years’ War says that Lemons do not 
go without sugar,”*’’’ the lemon, and the manner of using 
that fruit, must have been commonly known to the people 
ill the early years of the seventeenth century. 

These conclusions find additional support in the ample 
evidence that is available of the existence of an active im- 
port trade in citrus fruit in seventeenth century Germany. 
It has been pointed out before that all over Europe the 
earliest traders in citrus fruit were the Jewish merchants 
engaged in supplying their co-religionists with citrons for 
the ritual of the Feast of Tabernacles. Reference has been 
made (p. 171) to the passports issued, in 1389, by the 

Royal Museum, The Hague, Catalogue No. 271. 

58 Quoted by PW, article “Pomeranze,” 7. 

59 JD, 28, 29 (Quoted by PW, article “Citrone,” 5). 
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Archduke Albrecht III of Austria to three Jewish mer- 
chants who wished to travel to Italy for the purpose of 
buying such citrons. There can be no doubt that even 
at this early period, German Jews too must have been 
engaged in this trade: Rabbi Israel Isserlein of Regens- 
burg in Bavaria, the foremost Talimidical authority in 
Germany during the first half of the fifteenth century, 
preferred for ritual purposes to the citrons of Rome those 
that were brought from the Region of Apulia in southern 
Italy, which latter had, he believed, a finer taste and 
fragrance.'^*’ We have also mentioned (see p. 171) the 
statement by Ferrarius, in 1646, to the effect that numer- 
ous Jewish merchants from Germany, Austria and Poland 
used to visit each year, towards the beginning of the 
month of August, the principal citrus-growing centres of 
the Ligurian coast and of Corfu for the purpose of buying 
citrons, which they would send out to the Jewish com- 
munities of their respective countries. According to 
Johannes Buxtorf’s Juden-Schill, first published in Basle 
in 1603, the German Jews used to obtain their citrons from 
Spain, “ also branches of palms, olive and myrtle, and 
every year sixteen Jews travel thither, and bring back as 
many of these goods as they can carry, which they after- 
wards sell throughout Germany wherever Jews dwell, as 
I have seen this autumn, that the price of a single citron 
was as much as four fiorins.^*^ Under the branches that 
form the roof of the booths [in which during the Festival 
it is prescribed to have one’s meals] the Jews like to hang 
up citrons and oranges ; but some, esteeming these fruits 
too costly for such a purpose, use pumpkins instead.”'’” 
Obviously, the oranges were imported by the same mer- 
chants who supplied the citrons. A century or so after 
Buxtorf, 5, 7, and as much as 9 florins were paid in 
Austria for each citron.®^ This trade in citrus fruits was 
so important that in Austria it was subjected to the pay- 
ment of heavy customs duties which yielded substantial 
sums of money to the revenue of the State. For, if about the 
year 1500 the transit duty enforced in Salzburg had 
amounted only to either one citron or 8 to 12 Viennese 
pfennige for each cartload of such fruits,"'^ in 1744 the 
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Empress Maria Theresa imposed upon the Jews of the 
kingdom of Bohemia an annual tax of 40,000 florins for 
the right to import their citrons,®® and in 1797 some 
Galician Jews offered to pay the State 150,000 florins for 
a concession allowing them to levy the citron tax for their 
own benefit.®® 

In the Middle Ages and at least up to the latter part of 
the seventeenth, century, the journey from southern or 
central Italy, from Greece or from Catalonian Spain, to 
Germany, Bohemia, or Poland lasted many weeks and the 
roads were beset with dangers of every sort, so that the 
profits that could be made from trading in citrons were 
hardly such as to compensate for the personal risk in- 
volved, But that was precisely the reason why helping 
the Jewish communities scattered far and wide over central 
and northern Europe to obtain citrons for the Festival was 
considered a mitsvah, a meritorious action which found 
favour with the Lord and brought credit upon him who 
performed it. To these citron-merchants the people would 
give surnames such as Walich (for Welsche, i.e. Italian) — 
the name of Elias Walich appears already as that of one 
of the three Jews to whom Archduke Albrecht III issued 
in 1389 a passport for Italy®’ — or Spanier (i.e. Spaniard), 
the name of a family which occupied, from 1594 to 1748, 
a house called the “ Golden Apj)le ” in Franefort-on- 
Main.®® More often, however, they would be given a 
name describing more explicitly the praiseworthy object 
of their travels, namely Esroger (from eirog, the Plebrew 
name for “ citron ”). Families by the name of Esroger 
are known to have belonged to the Jewries of the 
Palatinate,®® of Southern Germany, and of Bohemia. The 
inscribed tomb of one Samuel Esroger who died in 1696 
is preserved in Franefort ;™ and in the famous “ Old 
Cemetery ” of the Jews of Prague there are still to be seen 
the tombstones of Mima Esroger (d. 1680), Leiser Esroger 
(d. 1689), Isaac Esroger (d. 1696), Scheft’el Moses Esroger 
(d. 1710), Meir Katz Esroger (d. 1726), Kalman Katz 
Esroger (d. 1732), and one which is dated 1735 and in- 
scribed “Kalman Esroger, the son of old Loeb Kalman 

csjT, III, p. 297. ®®ID, art. “ Etrog.” 

C7QF, p. 235 (No. 136). JM, IV, No. 2173. p. 442. 

09 EZ, p. 77. ™HO, p. 138. 
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Miroviz: light as an eagle to do the will of the Lord, he 
risked his life in order to enable the commandment to be 
observed at its appointed time ; from the ivory palaces 
(i.e. from the East), to make the Lord as well as men 
rejoice, he brought etrogim and new palm-branches. 
Therefore, may he who dwelled in Tarshish (that is the 
traveller in the East) rejoice in Paradise together with the 
righteous ones.”'^^ It is not improbable that such Jewish 
families as Limon, Lemoh, Pomeranz, Zitron ox Citroen 
(Dutch) ox Citrine (Anglicized old German), or La Linnia 
(old Italian for citron ”), may owe their names to a 
similar cause. 

It was, and still is, a custom with many pious Jews, in 
order to preserve the precious citron from being damaged, 
to keep it in a silver box, the shape of which usually follows 
more or less closely that of the fruit itself. Plate XCVI 
illustrates two such boxes ; they are of German make, and 
belong to the second half of the eighteenth century. 

If, in the beginning, Jewish citron traders seem to have 
been the only or the principal distributors of citrus fruits 
in Germany, they appear to have lost this practical mono- 
poly as these fruits became better known and the demand 
for them increased. Volckamer, writing shortly after 
1700 A.D., refers to the oranges and lemons sold in the 
shops of Italian traders settled in German cities, as well 
as in the booths set up at German fairs by merchants who 
used to come up each year from the Tyrol.'^^ It may be 
that these latter are the Italian pedlars against whom the 
Senate of Frankfurt, in 1671, warned tho population as 
being suspected of poisoning the people in the towns and 
villages through which they pass. The actual proclamation 
containing the warning in question (Plate XCVII), a bizarre 
document indeed with its official endorsement of mediaeval 
beliefs in poisoners of wells and of door-posts, runs as 
follows : “ Whereas We the Council of the Holy Empire’s 
City of Frankfurt have received credible reports to the 
effect that several vagrant evil persons, some of them 
dressed as pilgrims and carrying tin bottles and pots, and 
others offering for sale oranges and other Italian fruits, 
and carrying with them poisonous yellow ointments, spread 
these on the doors of houses in the towns and villages, 
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whereof the people who pass in front of or through such 
doors die within five hours, and also poison many wells, 
by reason of which many people lose their lives, and how 
several prisoners in the Electorate of Bavaria have testified 
and admitted that several hundred such evil persons have 
been sent from Italy into Germany, and deeming it our 
duty as far as possible to forestall the dangers arising 
therefrom. Therefore we recommend most earnestly, 
under penalty of severe punishment and even of dis- 
missal, to all and every officer of our army, to the clerks 
at the city-gates, as well as to the village-mayors and 
innkeepers, to keep a careful watch of such persons on 
arrival, to question them thoroughly as to where they 
come from, and, if they cannot show a passport, to refuse 
them entrance and to send them away, but, if they have 
a passport or a laissez-passer, to take down their names, 
to search their baggage and clothes, and if need be to 
detain them, and duly to report to our Secretariat.” This 
document is practically contemporaneous with a quaint 
volume on the medical properties of citrus fruits, written 
by one Hermann Grube, of Luebeck, where the oil of 
citrus peel is prescribed in the recipe for the preparation 
of “ preservative plague-lozenges to be kept now and then 
on one's tongue.”^'^ 

Citrus fruits were being imported into Germany by sea 
as well as by overland routes. The sea-borne trade was 
centred in Hamburg, which port received its supplies of 
oranges mainly from Portugal,'''^ and to a small extent 
from Curasao in the West Indies.'^® From Hamburg the 
fruit was reforwarded all over the country. Plates XCVIII 
and XCIX illustrate a lemon-squeezer, apparently of the 
seventeenth century ; it is the only object of its kind known 
to the author. 

In addition to oranges and lemons, whose anti-scorbutic 
and other qualities were well known — one Daniel Nebel 
submitted in 1686 to the University of Heidelberg a dis- 
sertation on the medicinal properties of these fruits — 
Germany imported considerable quantities of dried lemon 
peel,'^'^ of lemon juice, and of other citrus by-products. 
The peel of lemons was used in the manufacture of 
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numerous lotions, oils, ointments, balms, and scents.™ 
Lemon juice was imported in barrels from Italy ; at 
times it was found to be mixed with the cheaper juice 
of sour oranges, the presence of which it was, however, 
easy to detect owing to the bitter flavour which it con- 
veyed to the mixture,'^^ Citron-oil [Essentia di Cedro), 
which was also shipped from Italy, was in great demand ; 
it was used mainly for flavouring wine and iced drinks 
in summer.s'^ Other citrus by-products regularly imported 
into Germany were various scented waters and candied 
blossoms.®^ 

It is interesting to follow the evolution of the names 
by which citrus fruits, and in particular, the orange, have 
been called in Germany at various epochs, Zitrone, which 
is the colloquial German name of the lemon, appears for 
the first time, in written documents, in 1561 in the shape 
of Citronie ; half a century later (1616), it was written 
Citron^ which is practically the same as the present-day 
Citrone or Zitrone.^'^ The earliest name for the orange 
was Pomerantze (1490), or, in a somewhat later shape, 
Pomeranze (1539) ; the word was borrowed from the 
mediaeval Latin pomarancia, which was itself formed by 
combining the two Italian words porno (apple) and arancia 
(orange) ; in 1545 appears the word Arancien without the 
pomoA^ The fact that oranges were first called by an Italian 
name probably justifies the conclusion that it was from Italy 
that Germany first obtained that fruit. The name Orange, 
still widely used to-day, is not met with before the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when it occurs as part of the 
word Oranien-Apfel in writings of the years 1665 and 
1669.^'’ In due course, it gave way to Apfelsine, derived 
from the Dutch appelsina or appelsien (meaning China 
apple). Still unknown to German etymological diction- 
aries in 1652, it first turns up, around 1700, at Hamburg, 
where, in 1755, the Dutch word itself [appelsina) is men- 
tioned as part and parcel of the popular dialect. By 1770, 
appelsina had generally given way to Apfelsine, through 
the substitution of the German Apfel for the Dutch 
appel : in its new form the word had first been recorded 
in a German-English dictionary of 1716. An unusual form 
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is Sincscr Apfel (Chinese apple), which occurs just once, 
in 1797. According to the author of an Encyclopaedia of 
Economics, published in 1774, Hamburg and Amsterdam 
were the principal orange markets for Northern Germany, 
whilst in Upper Germany this fruit was obtained, from 
Italy ; these conditions, which still prevail at present, 
explain the fact that to this day Apfelsine is the name 
most commonly used in North Germany, whilst the South 
keeps to Orange or, less frequently, PomeranzeA"' 

Contrary to what we shall observe when we come to 
study conditions in Holland and Belgium, citrus fruits 
have never been used as motifs by German artists, unless 
we include under this description the designers of a 
number of dishes in Meissen porcelain, such as certain 
soup-tureens of which the lid has a lemon or an orange 
for handle. The Archaeological Museum of Madrid owns 
a Meissen dinner-set of which not only the lids of the 
soup-tureens, but also those of the vegetable-dishes, are 
clever imitations of lemons with their leaves, flower-buds, 
and blossoms ; the same museum also possesses several 
Meissen plates decorated with painted representations of 
ripe oranges and lemons. 

THE LOW COUNTRIES: BELGIUM AND 
HOLLAND. 

From at least as early as the eleventh century onwards, 
a steady and important sea-borne trade was carried on 
between the cities on the Spanish coastline of the Bay of 
Biscay — ^wdiich then belonged to the kingdoms of Leon 
and Castille — and the principal ports of England, Flanders, 
and Germany. It is doubtful whether citrus fruits formed 
part of the cargoes of the Spanish ships of those early 
days, since the regions of Valencia, Murcia, and Seville, 
and the Balearic Islands — that is, those districts in which 
citrus fruits were extensively grown — were not incor- 
porated in the Christian kingdoms of Aragon or Castille 
until towards a.d. 1250. At all events, it is only towards 
the close of the thirteenth century that we fini for the 
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first time, citrus fruits specifically mentioned amongst the 
goods carried by Spanish vessels to northern ports ; but 
the text in question refers to trade with England and not 
to the Low Countries. 

It seems that the beginnings of a regular export trade 
in citrus fruits from Spain to the Netherlands date from 
the second half of the fourteenth or the early years of the 
fifteenth century, that is, from the period which marks 
the zenith of prosperity for the maritime trade of the 
Catalans and the Majorcans. The Catalan merchants had 
their own branch offices and warehouses in the principal 
ports of the coast of Flanders, in particular at Sliiis 
(L’Ecluse); and it is here that we find the earliest evidence 
of citrus imports from Spain. The Spanish traveller, Pero 
Tafur, who visited Sluis between 1435 and 1439, has left 
an enthusiastic description of its wealth and active com- 
mercial life ; and among the numerous luxury articles of 
foreign origin which were to be found in the bustling 
markets of this seaport the first to be mentioned by him 
are oranges and lemons from Spain : “ Surely ” — so he 
writes — “ whoever has plenty of money, and desires to 
spend it, will find in this city all that is produced through- 
out the world ; I have seen there the oranges and the 
lemons of Castille, which look as if they had only just 
been picked from the trees. . . .” ^ 

At the time of Pero Tafur ’s visit to Sluis, the Nether- 
lands formed part of the Duchy of Burgundy. By the 
marriage, in 1477, of the Duchess Mary, only daughter 
and heiress of Charles the Bold, to Maximilian of Austria, 
the Low Countries came under the domination of the 
Hapsburgs, who governed Belgium and Flolland through 
the agency of regents. From 1530 to 1555, this position 
was filled by Charles V’s sister Mary, the widowed queen 
of Flungary, who had her residence in the small but 
strongly fortified town of Binche, between Mons and 
Charleroi. It is here that this princess gave, in 1540, in 
commemoration of the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards, 
a series of feasts so splendid that to this day the Spanish 
language has pteserved the memory of their unparalleled 
magnificence in the popular expression mas bravas que 
las fiestas de Bainz (i.e. more beautiful than the feasts of 
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Binche). It seems that at these feasts the public was 
offered the spectacle of a pageant purporting to repro- 
duce a battle between the Spanish conquistadores and the 
native Peruvians, and that oranges were the missiles used 
in this fight. For it is in these celebrations of 1540 that 
the historians of the city see the origin of the famous 
Carnival of Binche, which annually draws to that other- 
wise unimportant town of the Belgian mining country 
tens of thousands of visitors. The principal feature of 
this carnival is the procession of four hundred personages 
popularly called “ Gilles,” fanciful impersonations of the 
Inkas, who wear gold-embroidered costumes covered with 
precious lace, hats adorned with many-coloured ostrich 
feathers of gigantic size, masks and green spectacles, and 
who carry baskets full of oranges (Plates C and Cl) with 
which they subsequently, in the course of a sham battle, 
bombard the stone fronts and the iron window-bars of 
the houses. 

The Spanish regime in the Netherlands — especially 
through the presence of a Spanish Court, a Spanish army, 
and a host of Spanish officials — did a great deal towards 
popularizing Spanish customs and fashions, and even 
Spanish food. Speaking of the so-called “ Spanish Fury ” 
at Antwerp, in 1576, when that city was sacked by 
mutinous Spanish troops, the historian van Meteren 
(a.d. 1608) ascribes the revolt of the army to their anger 
on finding that their officers were deducting from the 
soldiers’ pay the sums claimed by various towns for 
services rendered and for foodstuffs supplied. The sums 
so deducted must have run, indeed, into considerable 
figures, if it is true, as van Meteren reports, that, wherever 
they happened to be quartered, the Spanish soldatesca 
insisted on being fed with “ chickens, partridges, capons, 
lamb and veal and two kinds of wine, as well as with sauces, 
capers, olives, lemons [cytroenen), oranges (orange-appelen), 
and all sorts of spices and sweets ; even their dogs had to be 
fed xvith white bread, others had the feet of dieir horses 
washed in wine.”^“ The picture by C. Van der Lanen 
(early seventeenth century) at the Prado in Madrid, which 
represents a “Banquet of Soldiers and Courtesans,” with 
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its roast fowl, lemons and oranges, seems to be inspired 
by this passage from van Meteren. 

It may be inferred that, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, citrus fruits, whilst still comparatively expensive, 
could be obtained without great difficulty in many Flemish 
towns. This is also implicitly confirmed by a statement 
in Nunez de Leao’s “Description of the Realm of 
Portugal” published in 1610, where it is said that 
enormous quantities of oranges and lemons (^infmidade 
de laranjas e limoes) were being exported from that 
country to Flanders and England;®’- similarly, in 1676, 
the Dutch botanist Commelyn reports that the Nether- 
lands receive annually, from Portugal and Spain, large 
quantities of oranges, lemons and citrons.®^ 

Italy did not apparently send fresh citrus fruits, but 
dried peels, which were used for flavouring wine and 
spirits. Brandy, in which lemon peel had been allowed 
to macerate for some time, was called “ lemon-water.” 
This was in great demand, as well as so-called oranje- 
hitter, a sweet liqueur flavoured with orange peel. For 
the manufacture of these drinks, so writes Commelijn, 
many thousands of pounds of orange and lemon peel were 
being imported each year from Italy.®® 

Of the great popularity of citrus fruits in the Low 
Countries, and of the many different uses to which they 
are put, the written records teach us very little. But what 
the writers of books fail to tell us, the Dutch and Flemish 
painters of the seventeenth century— those unrivalled 
masters in the representation of “ still lifes ” and of the 
customs and manners of their people — ^liave recorded in 
many hundreds of pictures which are found to-day dis- 
persed through numerous public and private collections 
all the world over. 

In several allegorical pictures by Peter Paul Rubens 
(1577-1640), depicting the benefits which peace confers 
upon a country, oranges, citrons and lemons appear, 
together with grapes, apples and melons, as symbols of 
wealth. Thus, in that artist’s “ Peace driving away 
the Florrors of War,” at the London National 
Gallery (No. 46), a citron and an orange figure 
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in a bunch of fruits held by Pan and Eros (Plate CII) ; two 
citrons and an orange are found in another version of 
the same subject at the Aeltere Pinakothek in Munich 
(No. 343); citrons and lemons are amongst the contents 
of the giant cornucopia which a nymph holds in her 
arm, in “ Nymphs and Satyrs ” (Plate GUI) at the Prado in 
Madrid (No. 1666) ; a huge lemon figures amongst the 
gifts of the Fruit Goddess in “Ceres and Pomona,” by 
Rubens and F. Snijders, also at the Prado (No. 1664). The 
fact that, in all these pictures, so little emphasis is put on 
the oranges, lemons and citrons as compared with the 
native fruits of Belgium, certainly suggests that, shortly 
after a.d. 1600, citrus fruits had become a relatively 
common feature in the shops and on the markets of that 
country. 

The “ Fruit-Seller ” (Plate CIV) by Frans Snijders, of 
Antwerp (1579-1657), at the Prado in Madrid,'’^ shows 
oranges and lemons as part of the ordinary stock-in-trade 
of fruit shops just as much as melons, grapes, pears, 
apples, peaches, cherries, nuts and artichokes ; they 
occupy a conspicuous place in the same artist’s “Fruit 
and Vegetable Shop ” at the Aeltere Pinakothek in 
Munich.®*' On Gerard Don’s (1613-1675) “At the 
Grocer’s ” at Buckingham Palace, in London, a dish 
with four lemons occupies the centre of the counter. 
Lemons and oranges figure amongst the provisions which 
fill the well-appointed larders represented in Snijder’s 
“ Game ” at the Royal Museum of Tire Hague and in 
his “ Dogs in Possession of a Larder ” at the Prado, in 
A. van Utrecht’s (1599-1652) two pictures of “Larders” 
in the same museum,®® one of which — reproduced in 
Plate CV — ^has a whole basketful of lemons and oranges 
with an open pomegranate on top, and in Willem van 
Aelst’s “ Provisions,” dated 1652, at the Pitti Gallery in 
Florence.®® Some people would keep their supply of citrus 
fruits in the kitchen itself— as in the younger Teniers’ 
(1610-1690) “ Kitchen ” at the Museum of the Hermitage in 
Leningrad — or even in their living rooms, as in Pieter 
Janssens’ (x^^msterdam, second half of the seventeenth 
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century) “Woman Reading” at the Old Pinakothek in 
Munich 

Hundreds of pictures illustrate the many different 
manners in which oranges and lemons were used on the 
table, or in the preparation of various dishes. Willem 
Claesz Heda’s (1594-c. 1680) “Remains of a Breakfast,” 
dated 1629, at the Royal Museum of The Hague, 
exhibits slices of lemons next to a dish containing a 
herring; another picture by the same artist, described as 
“A Study of Still-Life” (Plate CVI), at the London National 
Gallery shows a half-peeled lemon in conjunction with 
a crab. Abraham Hendriksz van Beyeren (1620-c. 1674) 
depicts lemons with shrimps,i^^ or with lobsters.^®’^ The 
latter is also the case in a picture by J. van Son (1623- 
1667) now in one of the Halls of the Chapter at the 
Convent of the Escorial, and in Johannes Hannot’s “ Fruit 
and Still Life ” at the Museum of Kassel whilst Jan 
Van Kessel, of Antwerp, has assembled, in a picture at 
the Dresden Gallery ,^0® dated 1654, lemons and a lobster, 
a crab, and shrimps. Lemons go with oysters in J. Van 
de Hecke’s (Flemish School, 1620-1684) “Oysters and 
Fruit” of 1643 in a private collection in Hampstead, 
in Jean Paul Gilleman’s “ Fruit and Oysters” of 1662 at 
the Royal Museum of Brussels,^®® in Jan Jansz. van de 
Velde’s “Still Life” of 1656 at the London National 
Gallery, in J. van Son’s “ Bodegon ” (i.e. Tavern) at the 
Prado,^^® and in several pictures by Joris Van Es, of 
Antwerp (1596-1666), two of which are also at the Prado 
and one in the private collection already referred to, at 
Flampstead.^i^ A lemon with oysters and a snail form 
the main subject of David de Heem’s (1570-1632) “ Fruit 
and Flowers ” at the London National Gallery his son, 
Jan Davidsz de Heem (1606-1684) has painted oysters and 
a lobster with lemons and oranges, a lobster and a 
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lemon, oysters and a lemon, snails and a lemon.^^^ 
In all these pictures, the lemons or sour oranges are shown 
on a table with the lobsters, the oysters, the crabs, the 
shrimps, ready for being eaten. In Jan Steen’s (1626-1679) 
admirable “ Inn,” at the Royal Museum of The 
Hague”®, a servant girl, kneeling in front of the hearth, 
is shown pressing the juice of a lemon on oysters which 
are roasting over the fire (Plate CVII). 

But, of all the Dutch or Flemish pictures of oranges and 
lemons, the most interesting are perhaps those in which 
these fruits are represented together with a glass of wine 
or brandy. A “ Still-Life ” by Abraham Hendricksz van 
Beyeren (Dutch School, c. 1620-c. 1674), at the Royal 
Museum of The Hague, shows a lemon next to an 
empty roemer (claret-glass), and, close to them, a long 
Venetian glass half filled with wine ; a picture by Pieter 
Janssens (Dutch School, second half of seventeenth cen- 
tury), in a private collection in Hampstead,^-® represents, 
on a pewter plate, a glass of wine together with two sour 
oranges and half a lemon. The same theme is found in 
several works by Willem Kalff, of Amsterdam (1621-1693): 
at the Royal Museum of the Hague we see a bottle of 
wine, a roemer, and a lemon ; whilst at the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum in Berlin ^22 h is a glass of wine and a sour 
orange. 

In the pictures just mentioned, the fruit is not 
peeled ; more often, however, roughly one half of it is, 
the coil of peel being left attached to the fruit. 
So it is in Pieter Claesz’s “ Lemons and Still Life ” of 1627 
in a private collection at Maartensdijek (Holland) in 
David de Heem’s “Fruit” at the Royal Museum in 
Brussels in pictures by his son Jan (1606-1684) at that 
same museum, at the Wallace Collection (Plate CVIII), at 
the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge,”-® at the Royal 
Museum in Antwerp in Willem Claesz Heda’s Still 
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Lifes at the Aeltere Pinakothek in Munich and at the 
National Gallery in London (Plate CVI); in Jean Paul 
Gillemans’ (Flemish School) “Fruit and Oysters ” of 1662 
at the Royal Museum in Brussels ; in Nicholas van 
Gelder’s (Flemish School) “ Fruit and Still Life” of 1664 
at the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam ; in Christiaan 
J. Striep’s (Dutch School, 1634-1673) “ Still Life and Fruit ” 
at the Museum in Vienna in Pieter Nason's (Dutch 
School, 1612-c. 1690) “Fnut and Still Life” at the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin p®*' in Abraham Mignon's 
(Dutch School, 1659-1697) “Fruit” (Plate CIX) at the 
Uffizi in Florence p"^ in pictures by Willem Kalff at the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, at the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin,^^^ and in a private collection of that 
same city p®® and in many other works of the same kind. 

The reason for the constantly recurring presence, in 
Dutch and Flemish pictures, of oranges and lemons 
together with glasses of wine or brandy, is to be found in 
the practice, common in the Low Countries at the time, 
of flavouring alcoholic drinks by means of the juice of these 
fruits and the essential oils contained in their rind. It is 
quite possible that the Dutch borrowed this idea from 
China. 

Speaking of the Hsiang Yuan — i.e.. Fragrant Globe- 
orange — Han Yen-Chih had written in a.d. 1178 that “ after 
drinking wine, the people of Heng-yang take a pair of 
scissors and cut slices of this fruit which has a flavour equal 
to that of fresh Ch’eng orange ” (a bigarade, with sour 
juice and bitter peel). On a commercial basis, the same 
object was achieved in Holland by the manufacturers of 
“ bitters,” by letting dried peel of lemon or orange — which 
was imported wholesale i.a. from Italy — macerate in gin 
or other such spirits ; thus the liqueur which to this day 
is called Curasao was originally made in Holland with the 
peels of Cura9ao oranges. It is thanks to the Dutch 
painters of the seventeenth century that we know how this 
flavouring of spirits and wine was being done by means 
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of fresh fruits in the household or the public-house, at the 
last moment. 

It seems that two alternative methods were in use. The 
more common one, apparently used for wine only, con- 
sisted in not only flavouring the wine with the essential 
oil of the peel, but also mixing with it the juice itself of 
the lemon or orange : “ How greatly is the taste of wine 
improved if one adds to it a drop of orange juice, or if one 
rubs the beaker's rim with the peel of an orange,” wrote 
in 1651 (see p. 167) the Italian Tanara, apparently inspired 
by the example of the Dutch, who, in order to achieve both 
objects at one and the same time, namely to flavour the 
wine both with the juice and the bitter but pleasantly 
scented oil of the rind, seem to have invented a method 
of their own : they separated, over about half the surface 
of the fruit, the peel from the pulp, in the manner depicted 
in the pictures last mentioned: the complete orange or 
lemon was then placed inside a glass, mostly of the roemer 
type, and covered with wine, the loose portion of the peel 
being used to rub with it the rim of the glass before drink- 
ing. This method is illustrated in Charles van Dielaert’s 
“ Still Life ” of 1666 at the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam,^®® 
in Simon van Luttiehuys’ (1610-1662?) “Still Life and 
Roses ” belonging to the private collection in Hampstead 
already mentioned before,!-'*^ in one of Jan Davidsz dc 
Heem's admirable Still-Lifes of the Wallace Collection 
(such as reproduced in Plate CVIII), in a canvas by Barent 
van der Meer (Dutch School, second half of the seventeenth 
centiirv) at the Aeltere Pinakothek of Munich,^''^ and in 
many other similar pictures. When the object was the 
instant preparation of an appetizing “ bitter,” the method 
seems to have consisted, either in merely squeezing an 
orange or lemon over a glass of brandy or sweet liqueur 
so as\o cause the essential oil to spurt into the liquid, or in 
stirring the contents of the glass with a knife that had prev- 
iously "been used to scratch the surface of the fruit and 
thus 'tear the oil-cells of the rind. In Jan Vermeer’s (1632- 
1675) “ Girl with the Wineglass ” at the Herzog Anton 
Ulrich Museum of Brunswick (Plate CX) we notice, on the 
tabic, two lemons— one entire and the other with the peel 
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half removed — and a small jug, whilst the young lady in 
Pieter de Hooch’s (1629-1677) “ La Collation ” of the 
London National Gallery (Plate CXI) is engaged in stir- 
ring the contents of a glass of liquor by means of the knife 
with which, apparently, she has only just scratched the peel 
of an orange lying on the richly embroidered table-cloth. 

All that citrus fruits meant to the Dutch and Flemish 
epicures of the sixteenth and seventeenth century is elo- 
quently summed up by Jan Breughel, known as “ Velvet ” 
Breughel, (1568-1625) in two pictures — ^now at the Prado 
in Madrid — of the series “The Five Senses,” which he 
painted, at Antwerp, for the archdukes Albert and Isabella. 
In the one,^‘^‘* entitled “ Taste,” in which he represents the 
choicest of foods, the only fruits shown on the richly 
furnished dinner table are apples, oranges, and lemons. 
In the other, described as “ Hearing, Taste, and Touch,” 
the table is covered with beautifully carved gold and silver 
dishes containing roast turkey and partridges, shrimps, 
lobster and crayfish ; of the two ladies engaged in partaking 
of the princely meal, one is listening to the strains of the 
song which a handsome youth plays on the lute, whilst 
her companion is eating oysters and drinking white wine 
from an enormous roemer ; a lemon, cut in two, is placed 
on the table-cloth next to the dish of oysters and the wine- 
glass ; the only fruits on the table are a dish of oranges 
and lemons, and from the background of the picture a 
maid-servant is coming forward, carrying a large tray full 
of sweet oranges. Oranges and lemons did, indeed, reign 
supreme amongst the favoured dishes of the wealthy 
bourgeoisie of the Netherlands in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

ENGLAND. 

It was in Palestine that Englishm.en appear to have first 
become acquainted with citrus fruits. The earliest mention 
of them in British history occurs in the Chronicle of 
Geoffroy de Vinsauf, where it is related that Richard Coeiir- 
de-Lion and his English crusaders spent the winter 1191- 
1192 in camp in the citrus groves of Jaffa and refreshed 
themselves with the luscious fruits.^^^ 

In England itself, the earliest mention of the use of 
citrus fruits occurs towards the close of the thirteenth 
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century. Queen Eleanor, the wife of Edward I, was a 
daughter of King Alfonso X of Castille, the conqueror of 
Seville, and was obviously familiar from childhood with 
the many uses to which citrus fruits could be put ; Edward 
himself must have been no less acquainted with their 
qualities, since his marriage with Eleanor in 1254 had 
actually taken place in Spain. Moreover, both the King 
and the Queeri had spent about two years, from 1271 to 
12/3, in Palestine, where they stayed at Acre, at the time 
an important centre of orange culture. There is therefore 
little cause for surprise to find in the “ Wardrobe Book ” 
for the eighteenth year of the reign of Edward I (a.d. 1290), 
which is kept in the Towner of London, an entry under 
the title " Spices and other empta of the Queen,’' stating 
that, out of the cargo of a large ship that had come into 
Portsmouth, the Queen bought a basket of Seville figs, a 
bale of dates, 230 pomegranates, 15 citrons (pomis cedrmis) 
and 7 oranges (pomis de Orange). One wonders whether 
there is more than an accidental similarity of sound bet- 
ween the name of the fruit and the names of the honest 
man Richard Orange, mentioned in Archbishop Peckham’s 
Letters in the reign of the same Edward I, or of the 
villain Orangia de Chercheyard, who was hanged in 
England in 1307 for a crime, the exact nature of which is 
not recorded by the chronicler In 1399, oranges, des- 
cribed as “ pomedoreing ” (for poma de Orange) were 
served among the delicacies offered to the guests at the 
coronation feast of Henry whose queen was a 

daughter of Pedro the Cruel of Castille and Maria Padilla ; 
and at the banquet which the king gave, a few years later, 
to "the heralds and french men when they had jousted 
in Smithfield,” the last of the three courses comprised, 
together with many other luscious dishes, stewed larks, 
venison, quails, rabbits, and plovers, served with oranges 
(pomerings).^^^ The next reference concerning the use of 
oranges by royalty in Great Britain appears to be furnished 
by an entry in the Accounts of the Lord Treasurer of 
Scotland, where, under date of April 24, 1497, mention is 
made of the payment of 3 shillings "for bering of the 
appill oreynzeis to the house (in Leith) fra the schip ” and 
12 pence “ for ane smal barel to send apillis oreynzeis to 
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Falkland and Sanctandrois (St. Andrews) to the King.” 
The ship from which the oranges were obtained must 
have been a Spanish ship, and there may possibly be some 
connection between this gift of fruit — ^for the Lord 
Treasurer’s Accounts make no mention of any payment 
made for the oranges themselves — and the fact that it 
was precisely in 1497 that the Spanish ambassador negoti- 
ated a peace between James IV of Scotland and 
Henry VII of England. It is also stated in G. W. 
Johnson’s History of English Gardening, published in 
1 829, that “ it is upon record that the Leathersellers’ Com- 
pany gave six silver pennies for one lemon, which was 
served up at a civic feast given to Henry VlII and Anne 
Bulleyn, in honour of the coronation of the latter,” but 
I am unaware as to the source where Johnson found his 
information : “ The Noble Tryumphaiint Coronacyon of 
Quene Anne, Wyfe unto the moost Noble Kynge Henry 
the VIII,” printed by Wynkyn de Worde in London in 
the year 1533, makes mention only of a “ voyde (collation) 
of spyce plates and wynes ” ; nor do the records of the 
Leathersellers’ Company for the year of Anne Boleyn’s 
coronation (1533) contain any reference to the purchase of 
a lemon for presentation to the Queen.^*'^ 

But the fifteenth century had witnessed a great expan- 
sion of England’s foreign commerce, and the ports of 
Portugal in particular swarmed with English traders : 
“ Portiigalers with us have trouth in hand : Whose March- 
andy commeth much into England” wrote the anony- 
mous author of the “ Libellus de politia cofiservativa 
Maris’^ in 1436 or 1437.^®* Portugal was then the great 
orange-growing country, and so we find towards the end 
of the fifteenth century oranges and lemons becoming 
already a fruit of the wealthier classes in England, and not 
only of the King himself. The Account Books of the 
Wardens of the Carpenters’ Company for the first half of 
the sixteenth century contain a number of references 
to the purchase of oranges for presentation to the Master 

■150 BM, I, p. 330. i.'*ilF, p. 55. 

152 1 am indebted for this information to Mr. George F, Sutton, 
Cleric to the Leathersellers’ Gompany, who, at my bequest, has 
been kind enough to submit the Company’s records to a careful 
search. 
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and Wardens: at Gandlemass, a.d. 1501, the sum of 2d. 
had sufficed to buy oranges for all the wardens ; three 
years later, one had to pay 3d.; and in 1546, the corre- 
sponding entry amounts to 9d.^'''^ Oranges had apparently 
become less plentiful on account of the war with France 
(1544-1546) and the resulting dangers to shipping. 

It is cjuite evidently to this ancient custom of presenting 
citrus fruits to the officers of important corporations that 
we must look for the ultimate origin of Oranges and 
Ijemons Day, one of London’s quaintest ceremonies. Be- 
tween the Inns of Court and the river Thames there stands, 
in the midst of the Strand — one of the City’s most busy 
thoroughfares — the small church of St, Clement Danes ; 
originally built by Danes who, having married English 
wives, were permitted by Alfred the Great to remain in 
Anglia, the church was rebuilt in the seventeenth century 
by London’s greatest architect, Sir Christopher Wren. Its 
clock-tower contains a peal of bells which play, i.a., the tune 
of a very ancient nursery-rhyme known to every English 
child, and which is called “ Oranges and Lemons ” : -r- 
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Each year, towards the end of March, a children’s 
service is held at St. Clement Danes, when, the interior 
of the church being profusely decorated with citrus fruits 
(Plate CXII), the carillon plays the ancient tune about 
oranges, lemons, candle, and chopper ; and later on, as 
the children leave the church, each of them is handed an 
orange and a lemon provided by the Danish colony in 
London. “ Oranges and Lemons Day ” at St. Clement 
Danes is a very recent introduction, having been first cele- 
brated in 1920 but it is only the modern revival, in a 
somewhat amended form, of an ancient parish custom in 
accordance with which in Clements Inn — that section of 
the Inns of Court which is situated immediately opposite 
the church of St. Clement Danes — the Attendants once 
every year used to call on each of the residents of the 
Chambers in the Inn, presenting them with oranges and 
lemons and expecting some gratuity from them in return. 
When and where the custom originated we do not know ; 
but it is perhaps not without significance that the church 
of St. Clement Danes stands close to the spot which long 
ago was “ Surrey Steps,” the mooring place of fruit boats 
for Covent Garden and Clare markets.^''^® There may also 
be more than mere coincidence in the fact that the living of 
St. Clement’s is in the gift of the Earls of Exeter, as repre- 
sentatives of the elder branch of the Cecils, it having been 
originally granted by Queen Elizabeth to her minister 
William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, who^ — as has been 
related before — was thought to have been the first man to 
attempt the growing of oranges and lemons in England ; 
the nursery rhyme as well is believed to have arisen in 
Tudor times. 

The Paston letters contain a complimentary note 
addressed in April 1490 by one Liiraen Haryon to Sir John 
Paston, with a present of wine and oranges for Lady Paston, 
in acknowledgment of some services performed by Sir 
John to the writer : . . I send my Lady a little piece of 

Rhenish wine of the best, of ten gallons ... and halfe a 
hondryd orrygys I schall send byr raor A geyns pencost yt 
sche may have fresche” (and half a hundred oranges; I shall 
send her more against Pentecost, that she may have fresh 
ones).!-’" Shakespeare speaks of the “ orangc-tawny ” 
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beard of a maii,^“® and of the orange-tawny bill of a 
cock ; in “Much Ado About Nothing” he describes 
the Count, Claudio, as “neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, 
nor well ; but civil . . . civil as an orange, and something 
of that jealous complexion,” ^<50 ^nd likens to a rotten 
orange a person who, whilst blushing like a maid, is “ but 
the sign and semblance of her honour . . . her blush is 
guiltiness, not modesty ; in “ Coriolanus,” he refers to 
“ orange wives ” in a manner which seems to imply that 
in his da 5 ’'s these itinerant fruit-sellers had become 
familiar figures in the streets of London.^®^ John 
Gerarde’s “Herball,” published in 1597, contains fairly 
accurate descriptions not only of the citron, the lemon, 
and the sour orange, but also of the sweet orange and even 
of the shaddock, which was then known as the “ Assyrian 
Apple ” or “ Adam’s Apple.” The acclimatization in 
Portugal, in the course of the sixteenth century, of the 
sweet China orange led to a further increase in orange 
imports into England. A Portuguese author, Nunez do 
Leao, writes in 1610 that enormous quantities of oranges 
and lemons are being carried to England by Flemish and 
other foreign merchants ; John Rea (1665) says that 
“ although the [orange] tree be rare and strange to many, 
the fruit is common and well known to all ” ; and in 
Bishop Thomas Pratt’s History of the Royal Society, 
published in 1677, it is reported that “ the orange of China 
being of late brought into Portugal, has drawn a great 
revenew every year from London alone.” The second 
war between England and the Netherlands (1665-1667) 
caused a temporary interruption to this trade : “ China 
oranges — observes Pepys — now a great rarity since the 
war, non to be had.”^®'^ But as soon as peace was 
re-established and shipping again became safe, China 
oranges from Portugal became more plentiful in England 
than ever before, the origin of the Queen— a princess of 
the House of Braganza— contributing much to stimulate 
the fashion for things Portuguese, In 1685, Sir William 

I ’SOA. Act II, Scene I. i-'OOA, Act III, Scene 1. 
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Temple, referring to tire oranges grown by himself on his 
own trees, praised them as being “ as well tasted as are 
commonly brought over, except the best sorts of Sevil and 
Portugal.”^® 

If Charles IPs queen was born in an orange-country, his 
most famous mistress was connected with the fruit 
through her erstwhile profession. Nell Gwynn is said to 
have been born in the so-called Coal Yard of Drury Lane, 
a low alley on the east side of that famous street, next to 
the notorious and fashionably inhabited Lewknor Lane, 
i ; where young creatures were inveigled to infamy, and, 

i. dressed as orange-girls, were sent out to sell fruit and 

attract attention in the adjoining theatres. It was in 
Drury Lane Theatre that Nell Gwynn started her career as 
an orange-girl, holding her basket of golden fruit covered 
with vine leaves, and taking her stand with her fellow 
fruit-women in the front row of the pit, with her back to 
the stage.^®® The mistress or superior of the girls tvas 
familiarly known as Orange Moll, and filled the same sort 
of office in the theatre that the Mother of the Maids 
occupied at court among the maids-of-honoiir.^''® Many a 
passage in the comedies of the time contain references 
to the doings of the orange-girls and their aristocratic 
clients, 

D’Urfey, in the prologue to “ A Fool’s Preferment ” 
(1668), writes that 

“ The noble peer may to the play repair, 

'*' Court the pert damsel with her China ware — 

“ Nay, marry her — if he please — ^no one will care 
and in the prologue to another of his plays, “ Don 
Quixote” (1694), w^e are further told that the quality of 
the fruit offered for sale does not seem to have been a 
matter of particular importance to the clients, for 

“ The orange-miss that here cajoles the Duke 
“ May sell her rotten ware without rebuke.” 

Samuel Pepys tells us in his Diary (11th May, 1668) that 
one of the orange-women at Drury Lane Theatre tried to 
impose upon him by affirming that she had delivered a 

p. 38. 169EO, pp. 2, S, 6. I’OEO, p. 17. 
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dozen oranges to some ladies in a box in accordance with 
his order, “ which was wholly untrue, but yet she swore it 
to be true.” He denied the charge, and would not pay, 
but “ for quiet ” bought four shillings’ worth of oranges 
at 6d. a piece.^^^ This was, it seems, the usual price ; for 
on another occasion, Pepys states that, being at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre with his wife and several friends of hers, 
it cost me 8s. upon them in oranges, at 6d. a-piece 
and, ” half-crown my play, sixpence my orange cost ” is 
the cry of the orange-women in the prologue to 
Mrs. Behn’s comedy, “The Young King,” of 1698. Of 
course, money had a much greater purchasing power then 
than now, and if one considers that Pepys thought £4 a 
year a high figure for the wages of a cookmaid, 6d. was 
certainly a lot of money for an orange. But 6d. was the 
price paid to the orange-women at the playhouse ; in the 
ordinary retail trade the cost was only 3d., as is evident 
from some bills of debts incurred by Nell Gwynn.^'^® 

For honest women to dress up as orange-girls meant 
inviting trouble ; in Hamilton’s “ Memoirs of Count 
Crammont ” the story is told of how two pretty maids-of- 
honour of the Court of Charles II, having disguised 
themselves as orange-girls in order to visit a famous 
astrologer, were saved from serious molestation only by 
abandoning to the London street-mob the contents of 
their orange baskets.^™ From an orange-girl in the pit of 
Drury Lane Theatre, Nell Gwynn soon rose to play minor 
parts as an actress upon the stage, and it was there that 
she attracted the King’s attention. Of her early connection 
with the fruit trade, the “ sweet and gentle ” Nell 
appears to have, even at Court, retained traces in her 
manner of speech; “I remember,” wrote De Foe, the 
author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ that the late Duchess of 
Portsmouth, in the time of Charles II, gave a severe retort 
to one who was praising Nell Gwynn (her rival in the 
King’s affections), whom she hated. They were talking of 
her wit and beauty, and how she always diverted the King 
with her extraordinary repartees, how she had a fine mien, 
and appeared as much the lady of quality as anybody. 
■‘Yes, madam,’ said the Duchess, ‘but anybody may 
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know she has been an orange-wench by her swearing.’ ” 
But in those days, that is in the reign of Charles II, 
James II, and William and Mary, not only sweet oranges 
— which could be eaten “ au naturel,” in their fresh state 
— were popular ; all citrus fruits then known, that is sweet 
and sour oranges, citrons, lemons, and shaddocks, were 
used in the preparation of many dishes, of cosmetics, of 
perfumery, and of a multitude of other articles in vogue 
with the wealthy or the snobs. Pickled peel of lemons and 
oranges entered into the composition of winter salads such 
as “ A Sailet of Lemmon, Caveer, Anchovies, and other 
of that nature, to corroborate the palate, and cause 
appetite sugared orange-peel, known as “ orangado,” 
was used to give flavour to apple-tarts and other fruit- 
pies.^™ Orange or lemon jellies and creams, sometimes 
seasoned with sugar and rosewater, as well as syrups and 
pastes of oranges, citrons, or lemons, were among the 
most fashionable delicacies of the time. So was a “ Dish 
of Lemon and Chocolate Creams,” a culinary chef d^oeuvre 
by Patrick Lamb, “near 50 years Master-Cook to their 
late Majesties King Charles 11, King James II, King 
William and Queen Mary, and to Her Present Majesty 
Queen Anne another masterpiece of the same artist was 
“Pullet or Chicken-Surprize . . , served with sauce of 
Butter and Gravy, and squeez’d Lemon, and Your 
Garnishing fry’d Parsley, and cut Orange . . . The 

value, as an appetizer, of a slice of toasted bread soaked 
in lemon juice, and strewn with powdered sugar, mint, and 
a little cinnamon, had already been extolled by Sir Thomas 
Elyot in his book “ The Castle of Health ” written in 
1533 ; Sir Francis Bacon praises orange-flower water as 
“ A Soveraigne Drink for Melancholy Passions.” The 
anti-scorbutic properties of the juice of citrus fruits were 
well known ; bottled lemon-juice as a preventive against 
scurvy was already carried on British ships in the sixteenth 
century.^®® Orangeade and lemonade became fashionable 
drinks tow-ards the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Orangeade was sometimes made of the juice of sour 
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oranges. On 9th March, 1669, Samuel Pepys, after having 
paid a visit to his cousin Shadwick, entered the following 
into his Diary; “ . . . here, which I never did before, I 
drank a glass, of a pint, 1 believe, at one drought, of the 
juice of oranges, of whose peel tlrey make confits ; and 
here they drink the juice as wine, with sugar, and it is a 
very jfiiie drink ; but, it being new, I was doubtful whether 
if might not do me hurt.” Of the virtues of lemonade 
we are told by one of the characters in Shirley’s comedy 

Captain Underwit ” (1641), who sings ; 

The Lemonade’s sparkling wine 
The grosser witts doth much refine.” 

It was a very popular drink ; the " London Gazette ” of 
September 6th, 1709 (No. 4584, Column 4) announces the 
public sale, “ by the Candle in a Cellar under Mr. John 
Clark’s in Savage Garden, between Crutched-fryars and 
Tower-hill,” of eleven barrels of Lemon Juice imported 
from Italy. “ Sales by the Candle ” (see Plate CXIII) were 
the public auctions of the period ; the procedure was to 
thrust a pin through a candle about an inch from the top, 
and then to let bidding go on until the candle burnt down 
and the pin dropped into the candlestick, when the last 
bidder was declared the purchaser. Not only lemon juice, 
but all fruits as well, including oranges, lemons, and such- 
like, were being sold, wholesale, in London by this method 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century. As to the 
retail trade and how it was carried on, we gather some 
information from a dialogue in Etherege’s comedy “ The 
Man of Mode,” of 1676. The scene is laid in the dressing 
room of Mr. Dorimant. Enter Foggy Nan, an orange 
woman. 

Dorimant : How now Double Tripe, what news do you 
bring ? 

Orange Woman : News I Here’s the best fruit has come to 
town t’year, gad I was up before four a clock this morning, 
and bought all the choice i’ the market. 

Dorimant : The nasty refuse of your shop. 

Orange Woman: You need not make mouths at it, I 
assure you ’tis all cull’d ware. 
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Dorimant: The citizens buy better on holiday in their 
walk to I'otnamd®''' 

Perfumes and other cosmetics derived from the essential 
oils in the peel or blossoms of oranges and lemons were 
fashionable in England at a very early period. In “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” one of the characters in the play tells us 
that “ the armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, gave 
Hector a gift ... a lemon, stuck with cloves but 
already a generation before Shakespeare, Cardinal Wolsey, 
according to his secretary and biographer George 
Cavendish, in his daily walk to Parliament used to carry 
in his hand “ a very fair orange, whereof the meat or sub- 
stance within was taken out, and filled up again with the 
part of a sponge, wherein was vinegar, and other confections 
against the pestilent air; the which he most commonly 
smelt unto, passing among the press, or else when he was 
pestered with many suitors.” Samuel Pepys, in his 
Diary, refers to bottled orange-flower water imported in 
cases from Lisbon ; it entered into the preparation of so- 
called “ Orange^flower cakes ” — ^half a pound of fine sugar, 
sifted through " an Hair Sieve, then wetted with Orange- 
Flower-Water and boiled almost to Candy Height ” — 

or “ orange-flower bread,” and the dandies of the time 
used to sprinkle their gloves with it.^®^ Shirley, in his play 
" The Lady of Pleasure ” (1635) speaks of “ the gallant . . . 
that carries oringado in his pocket, and sugar-plums to 
sweeten his discourse,”^®® and in Wytcherley’s comedy 
“Love in a Wood,” of 1672, Mr. Dapperwit’s lady love 
“ awakens roses on her cheeks with some Spanish wool, 

389 fQ, Act I. Scene i. laoNZ, Act V, Scene ii, v. 650. 
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and sweetens her breath with some lemon peel.” Even 
snuff was scented with orange-blossom water, a habit 
evidently of Italian origin.^*’® Love letters were written with 
lemon juice instead of ink, because the script became 
visible only when the paper was held over a fire.^"'^ 
“ Orangerie ” (orange-blossom water) and similar per- 
fumery was mostly imported from France, and whenever 
warlike operations happened to bring about a shortage of 
supplies, the snobs of London would feel profoundly 
unhappy, Eliza Haywood (1693-1756), in “The Female 
Spectator,” says that between London society in time of 
peace and the same in war time there was no difference 
to be seen except for bitter complaints made at the 
interruption of the import of certain desired commodities ; 
“ One who can endure no clothes that are not of the French 
cut, he is made a monster by a dunce of an English taylor ; 
another is poisoned with ill scents, and dies for some 
orangerie and bergamot.” ^oi 

Science itself begins to take an interest in citrus fruits ; 
in 1710 a distinguished Fellow of the Royal Society deter- 
mines the specific gravity and the ratio of refraction of 
Orange juice.^®^ 

The “ Sale by the Candle bill,” of 1776,^®® reproduced on 
Plate CXIII, gives us an idea of the wholesale prices which 
were then being paid in England for citrus fruits : Seville 
sour oranges fetched from 11s. 6d. to 18s. per chest, China 
oranges only from 9s, to 12s. 3d., lemons from 17s. 6d. to 
19s. Retail prices were probably about twice as high, 
although on one occasion a London greengrocer was paid 
as much as five guineas for a few oranges, but then the 
circumstances of the case were so exceptional that the 
story is worth being retold here. During the campaign 
preceding the Westminster election of 1784, an election 
famous in the annals of the British Parliament, the 
Duchess of Westminster — Giorgiana, known as the 
“ Duchess of Dimples ” — ^was canvassing for her friend 
Charles James Fox whose eventual return by a small 
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majority was largely due to her wealth and influence. 
Stopping at a greengrocer’s near Mount Street, she bought 
some oranges, directing that they should be placed in her 
carriage. She praised the fruit, and slipping five guineas 
into the hand of the greengrocer whispered significantly 
that she had paid for them, and hoped he would see his 
way to giving a plumper for Mr. Fox. “ The man paused, 
stared, examined the cash, and then putting it quietly into 
his pocket, protested that he was infinitely sorry that he 
could not oblige her Grace as he had polled for Lord Hood 
and Sir Cecil Wray an hour earlier.” The Napoleonic 
Wars appear to have greatly interfered with the import of 
citrus fruits into Great Britain. An entry in the manu- 
script “ Book of Orders belonging to the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters begun Anno 1793 ” had ordered 
that, from 2nd September, 1794 onwards, “ one hundred 
Oranges and Lemons be provided every Court day and 
distributed among the Court then present ” : but another 
entry, dated 2nd October, 1798, in the “Court Book” of 
the same Company, “ ordered that the dinners of the Court 
of Assistance and three of the public dinners be discon- 
tinued for one year, and that the Court have half a guinea 
each on Court days instead of five shillings, and that the 
fruit for the Court be likewise discontinued for a year.” 
After Waterloo, the trade in citrus fruits was resumed and 
consumption continued to grow ; the increase became 
particularly rapid towards the middle of the last century 
when the steamship had brought the British Isles so much 
nearer the producing countries. To-day Great Britain 
consumes, per head of its population, more oranges than 
any other citrus importing country throughout the world. 

Some readers will probably ask themselves what sort of 
connection there may exist between the fruit of the orange- 
tree and expressions like “ Orangeism ” and “ Orange-men,” 
or geographical names such as Orange, Orangeville, Orange 
City, applied to localities where oranges have probably 
never been grown. The fact is that the connection is not 
at all with citrus fruits, but with the name of the House 
of Orange. 

In 1677 the stadhouder William III of Orange, a son of 
a princess royal of England married to a grandson of 
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William the Silent, had himself married his cousin Mary, 
the eldest daughter of James, duke of York, afterwards 
King James II ; it was this William III who landed in 
England in 1688, expelled his father-in-law from the throne, 
and became joint sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland 
in conjunction with his wife. After his death in 1702, 
Irish Protestants who, in memoiy of King William, called 
themselves “ Orangemen ” or “ Orangeists,” formed them- 
selves into a secret organisation, the Orange Society,” 
with affiliated local clubs known as “Orange Lodges,” the 
object of which was the maintenance of “ Orangeism,” 
that is, of the principle of the Protestant ascendancy which 
William had established in Ireland. The society was 
originally started in Ulster — Protestant Ulster is sometimes 
called “ The Orange ” — and it is there that it chiefly 
flourished, but it had numerous ramifications in the United 
Kingdom, as well as in the British Colonies where it became 
a popular practice amongst Orangemen to give to newly 
founded towns or to newly discovered important landmarks 
names which would proclaim and reaffirm throughout the 
ages their founders’ or their discoverers’ loyalty to 
Orangeism, as the movement itself was styled. This is 
the reason why we find a locality called Orange in each of 
the states of Massachusetts, South Dakota, Virginia, 
Vermont, and New Jersey, of the United States of America, 
The place in New Jersey was originally founded in 1666 
under the name Newark Mountains, in 1782 it is found 
referred to as Orange Dale, and two years later as Orange ; 
to-day the township of Orange and its offshots East Orange, 
South Orange, and West Orange are residential suburbs of 
the city of Newark. There exist at least eight towns called 
Orangeville, of ivhich one near Toronto in Canada, and one 
in each of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Utah, in the United 
States. There is an Orange City in the State of Iowa, 
U.S.A. ; the States of Florida, Maine, and New York have 
each a Lake Orange, and New Jersey has a Mount Orange. 
The English naval officers who first surveyed the Chilean 
coastline around the Strait of Magellan gave the name of 
Orange Bay to a bay belonging to Hoste Island at the 
southernmost point "of the American continent, and, 
almost at the opposite end of the latter, Newfoundland 
also has an Orange Bay. 
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The surname of “ Orange Peel ” has been applied by 
political opponents to Sir Robert Peel, in allusion to his 
strong anti-Catholic prejudice displayed when Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (1812-1818). A popular song of the 
time ran as follows : 

Orange Peel. 

A New Song to an Old Tune. 

Our Wigs and our Tories now ’gree unco weel, 
O’Connell himsel’ now lies down wi’ Bob Peel : 


A little bit Orange Peel now is the thing. 

It makes a fine mess for a Rat or a King, 

And duly mixed up with sweet milk or courass, 

Is mighty fine gear for old wives — or an ass. 

Then thanks loud and long to the great Doctor Peel, 
Whose measures emetic are shortly to heal 
The Scurvy and Scabs of the “ Emerald Isle,” 

And sweeten the breath of sweet Doctor o’Doyle! 

Waken Britons! Arise! 

United, send forth your loud voice to the skies! 

Let Orange Peel reptiles and rats take their swing, 
But the people be true to the Laws and the King! 


CHAPTER X. 

Present-day Production and Consumption. 

The story unfolded in the preceding chapters has shown 
us how, in those countries where citrus fruits w^ere not 
grown, oranges and lemons, from a rare and costly luxury 
which only crowned heads or princes of the Church could 
permit themselves, had, by the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, become plentiful and cheap enough to place 
them within the reach of the aristocracy and the rich 
bourgeoisie. It was only during the second half of the 
nineteenth century drat they became available to the lower 
middle classes, and not until the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century did they become a 
fruit of the common people. The factors which brought 
about this development were, first the application of steam 
power to transport by land and sea, and subsequently, the 
invention of artificial refrigeration and its adaptation to 
the railway truck and the steamship. 

As long as the transport of goods could be effected only 
by pack animals, by animal-drawn vehicles and river 
barges, or by sailing ships, the slowness of progress and 
consequent length of the journey from the centres of 
production to those of consumption resulted in the loss, 
through decay, of so high a percentage of the transported 
fruit that the merchants, if they were to make a profit at 
all, were forced to demand almost prohibitive prices for 
those oranges and lemons which managed to arrive at their 
destination in a sound condition. In consequence, the 
demand for these expensive fruits remained limited, so 
that little incentive was offered to the growers in the 
countries of production to increase their output by planting 
more land with orange or lemon trees. But, shortly after 
the middle of the last century, Europe began to be rapidly 
covered with a network of railways, whilst, on sea, the 
invention of the compound engine brought about so great 
an economy in fuel that the steamship, previously used 
only for the conveyance of mails and passengers, was 
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enabled to compete with the sailing vessel in the carriage 
of cargo on long voyages. In America, the year 1869 saw 
the completion of the first transcontinental railway line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts of the United 
States. Thanks to the enormous saving in time effected by 
these new methods of transport, tremendous new possi- 
bilities were opened for the conveyance of citrus fruit, 
without excessive losses through waste, from the centres 
of production to those of consumption, in Europe as well 
as in North America. On the other hand, in 1863, the 
“ City of Rio de Janeiro,” with refrigerating machinery 
installed by the French physicist Tellier, made the first 
experimental voyage from France to Uruguay, and in 
1880, the “ Strathleven ” carried the first cargo of frozen 
meat from Australia to London, thus demonstrating the 
commercial value of a method of transport which was to 
enable the sparsely populated but fertile countries of the 
southern hemisphere to enter the field as suppliers of an 
important part of the foodstuffs which the rapidly 
increasing millions of industrialized Europe were finding 
it more and more impossible to win from the soil of their 
own continent. 

One of the effects of these developments in the technique 
of transport was to provide a powerful stimulus to the 
culture of citrus fruits in Spain and Italy, in California 
and Florida, in Palestine and in South Africa. In the 
absence of statistics referring to those early times, it may 
be estimated that towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the total commercial production of oranges 
throughout the world cannot have exceeded a few million, 
and that of lemons a few hundred thousand, cases ; grape- 
fruit was not cultivated at all for commercial ends. To-day, 
the principal citrus-growing countries of the world produce 
annually some 190,000,000 boxes of oranges and man- 
darines, about 30,000,000 boxes of grapefruit, and some 
20,000,000 boxes of lemons ; total exports from the 
countries of production to the non-citrus-growing countries 
of consumption amount to about 50,000,000 boxes of 
oranges, 3,000,000 boxes of grapefruit, and 9,000,000 
boxes of lemons. Table I, on page 316, shows the number 
of citrus trees in existence in the principal producing 
countries ; their aggregate number in all the countries 
mentioned exceeds 220,000,000. Table 11, on page 317, 
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shows the present annual crop of citrus fruit in the 
principal producing countries of the world, and Table III, 
the quantity annually shipped from the principal exporting 
countries. Of the total world output of 5,800,000 tons 
(190,000,000 boxes) of oranges and mandarines, 1,300,000 
tons (43,000,000 boxes) or about 22 per cent, are grown in 
the southern hemisphere, whilst the latter contributes 

6.000. 000 boxes, or about 12 per cent,, to the total of 

50.000. 000 boxes representing the aggregate exports of 
oranges and mandarines from all producing countries 
throughout the world. 

Table IV shows how the bulk of the world-exports of 
citrus fruits is distributed amongst the principal importing 
countries, and Table V, how the quantities imported by 
each country work out when expressed in pounds or kilo- 
grams of oranges and mandarines, of grapefruit, and of 
lemons, consumed each year per head of their respective 
populations. It will be seen that the average Englishman, 
with his consumption figure of 24 lb. per head per year, 
eats about one and a half times as many pounds of oranges 
and mandarines as the average Frenchman or German, 
about four times as many as the average Dane, and 
about twelve times as many as the average citizen of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia or Yugoslavia ; whilst the average con- 
sumption per head of population of the sixteen European 
countries listed in the table amounts to only 13 '9 lb. If 
throughout all of these countries the consumption of 
oranges and mandarines could be increased so as to equal 
the figure for the United Kingdom, then the additional 
requirements — about 40,000,000 boxes — of these sixteen 
countries would more than suffice to absorb the maximum 
increase which may be expected in the total world crop 
once all the young orange and mandarine trees in existence, 
but not yet producing fruit, in North and South America, 
in Spain and Italy, in Palestine and in Northern and 
Southern Africa, will have reached the full bearing stage. 
What if Russia in Europe should ever become again a 
fruit-consuming country, and if its 100 million inhabitants, 
instead of importing as at present a mere 60,000 cases, 
should require, even at an average rate of only 10 lb. per 
head, a quantity of about 15,000,000 cases? The question 
is, whether and in what measure the average consumption 
per head throughout Europe is stiU capable of being 
increased. 
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If, in recent years, the average capita imports of 
oranges and mandarines in the principal importing 
countries has slightly decreased, this is due entirely to the 
manifold restrictions — import quotas, foreign exchange 
control, prohibitive duties — applied to imports of fruit in 
a number of countries, owing to financial difficulties due to 
the severe economic depression prevailing throughout 
Europe. There can be little doubt that, as soon as 
conditions improve, the restrictions which now artificially 
hamper international trade will be relaxed if not altogether 
removed, and then the pe7‘ capita consumption of oranges 
all over Europe will very probably undergo an immediate 
and substantial increase. The same remark applies, and 
witli even more force, to grapefruit, which is as yet hardly 
known on the European continent. 

As far as one can foresee, by 1942 the annual citrus crop 
of the world will amount to something like 220 million 
cases of oranges and mandarines, 40 million cases of grape- 
fruit, and 22 to 25 million cases of lemons enough to fill 
about a million railway trucks or two million motor lorries. 
And if all the human race were enabled to share equally 
in the enjoyment of the golden fruit, there would be 
available, each year, nineteen oranges or mandarines, three 
lemons, and two grapefruit to every human being under 
the sun. 

Table I.i Number of Citrus Trees in the Principal 
Producing Countries (Thousands). 


Country 

Oranges and 
mandarines 

Lemons 

Grapefruit 

British Empire 

Australia, 1934-35 

4,037 

526 

(c) 68 

British West Indies, 1936 

... (a) 1,500 

^ 


Cyprus, 1936 ... 

... (a) 300 



New Zealand, 1936 

46 

96 

'■ 

Palestine, 1937 ... 

... (a) 6,800 

__ 



South Africa, 1936 

4,420 

158 

292 

Southern Rhodesia, 1930 

170 

■ ■ 

— 

Foreign 

Albania, 1935 

93 

31 

(c) 6 

Algeria, 1936-37 

2,400 



Argentina, 1 932-^33 

... 2,500 

176 

105 


1 Reproduced from QM, p. 27. 
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Country 

Oranges and 
mandarines Lemons 

Grapefruit 

Foreign— -contmwed 

Brazil, 1934 

18,000 — 


Chile, 1929-30 

... (d) 202 (b,d) 112 

— 

Egypt, 1935 

7,554 (b) 1,050 

— 

France, 1929 

95 63 

— 

French Morocco, 1935 

... (a) 941 — 



Greece, 1935 

... (d) 220 — 

— 

Italy, 1936 

18,900 11,200 

(c) 1,200 

Japan, 1935 

32,454 — 

— 

Mexico, 1935 

1,841 (b) 1,000 

27 

Paraguay, 1931-32 ... 

700 — 

— 

Peru, 1929 

... (a) 845 — 

— 

Philippine Islands, 1935 

970 — 

339 

Porto Rico, 1937 ... 

3,000 — 

300 

Soviet Union, 1937 

... (a) 1,500 — 

— 

Spain, 1935-36 

30,000 815 

5 

Syria and Lebanon, 1936 

... (a) 906 — 

— 

Tunis, 1 935 

... (d) 200 (d) 65 

. — 

Turkey, 1937 

442 136 

— 

United States, 1934-35 

40,291 (b) 4,971 

14,903 

Uruguay, 1929-30 ... 

2,100 — 

— 

(a) All citrus. 

(b) Includes limes. 

(c) Other citrus. 

(d) In bearing only. 



Table II.i Production of Citrus Fruits in the 
Producing Countries (Tons). 

Principal 

Fruit and Country 
ranges and mandarines 

1930 

1936 

Australia 

77,000 

(b) 

Palestine (c) 

112,000 

250,000 

South Africa (c) ... 

72,000 

100,000 

Algeria 

52,000 

88,000 

Brazil (d) 

650,000 

1,090,000 

Egypt 

... (b) 

122,000 

Greece 

12,000 

(b) 

Italy 

337,000 

412,000 

Japan 

365,000 

460,000 

Mexico 

... 123,000 

(b) 

Spain 

Syria and Lebanon (a) 

...1,177,000 

1 ,350,000 

... 39,000 

45,000 

United States 

... 1,841,000 

1,870,000 


1 Reproduced jErom QM, p. 29. 
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Fruit and Country 
Lemons 
Australia 
Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 
Spain 
United States 

Grapefruit 
Jamaica (c) 

Palestine (c) 

South Africa (c) 
Cuba (c) 

Philippine Islands 
Porto Rico (c) 
United States 


10,000 

480.000 
20,000 
18,000 
58,000 

262.000 


6.000 

3.000 

6.000 

13.000 
7,000 

27.000 
588,000 


1936 

(b) 

278.000 
(b) 

(h) 

(b) 

275.000 


6.000 

25.000 

13.000 

10.000 

(b) 

(b) 

1,027,000 


Limes 
Dominica 
St. Lucia 
Mexico 


8,000 

3,000 

14,000 


(a) Includes lemons. 

(b) Not available. 

(c) Estimated from exports. 

(d) All citrus. 


2,000 

2,000 

(b) 


T.vble III.i Exports of Citrus Fruit from the Princtp.\l 
Exporting Countries (Tons). 

Fruit and Country 
Oranges and mandarines 
Australia (c) 

Cyprus (f) ... ... 

Jamaica 

Palestine 

Soutli Africa 
Southern Rhodesia (c) 

Algeria (a) 

Algeria (b) ... 

Brazil ... ... 

China 
Egypt 

Italy ... ... 

Japan 

Japan (f, g) 


1930 

1936 

5,000 

9,000 

4,000 

12,000 

1,000 

9,000 

98,000 

186,000 

56,000 

72,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 ... 

23,000 

15,000 ... 

34,000 

29,000 

105,000 

11,000 ... 

19,000 

(e) 

5,000 

130,000 

85,000 

13,000 

36,000 

10,000 

(d) 


Reproduced from QM, p. 30. 
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Fruit and Country 1930 1936 

Oranges and mandarines— con^mnerf 


Paraguay 

5,000 

1,000 

Spain 

... 1,069,000 

(d) 

Syria and Lebanon 

4,000 

6,000 

United States 

75,000 

142,000 

Grapefruit 

Jamaica 

5,000 

5,000 

Palestine 

1,000 

25,000 

• South Africa 

3,000 

9,000 

Trinidad (c) 

(e) 

2,000 

Cuba 

11,000 

8,000 

Porto Rico 

17,000 

(d) 

United States 

28,000 

31,000 

Lemons 

Italy 

265,000 

177,000 

Spain 

23,000 

id) 

Syria and Lebanon 
United States 

10,000 

8,000 

7,000 

21,000 


(a) Oranges only. 

(b) Mandarines only. 

(c) All citrus fruit. 

(d) Not available. 

(e) Below 500 tons. 

(f) Includes lemons. 

(g) Trade with Korea. 


Table Imports of Citrus Fruit into the Principal 

Importing Countries (Tons). 


Fruit and Country 

1930 

1936 

Oranges and mandarines 

United Kingdom ... 

510,000 

477,000 

Canada 

80,000 

41,000 

Irish Free State 

11,000 

13,000 

New Zealand 

...(a) 5,000 

id) 

Argentina 

... (d) 

13,000 

Austria 

27,000 

18,000 

Belgium (b) 

71,000 

78,000 

China 

... 11,000 

2,000 

Czechoslovakia 

27,000 

25,000 


Reproduced from QM, p. 34. 
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Fruit and Country 1930 1936 


Oranges and mandarines — continued 


Denmark 


... (a) 11,000 

9,000 

Finland 


4,000 

7,000 

France 


204,000 

281,000 

Germany 


... 346,000 

263.000 

Hungary 


14,000 

14,000 

Korea (f) 


10,000 

(d) 

Netherlands 


90,000 

80,000 

Norway (b) 


19,000 

21,000 

Poland 


5,000 

26.000 

Roumania 


7,000 

6,000 

Sweden 


26,000 

34,000 

Switzerland 


23,000 

28,000 

Yugoslavia 


9,000 

7,000 

Lemons 

United Kingdom 


74,000 

50,000 

Canada 


12,000 

12,000 

Argentina 


3,000 

1,000 

Austria 


11,000 

8,000 

Czechoslovakia 


16,000 

14,000 

Denmark 


2,000 

2,000 

France 


20,000 

28,000 

Germany 


71,000 

73,000 

Greece 


9,000 

(d) 

Hungary 


7,000 

5,000 

Netherlands 


8,000 

5,000 

Poland 


12,000 

8,000 

Roumania 


7,000 

4,000 

Sweden 


2,000 

2,000 

Switzerland 


7,000 

10,000 

Turkey 


4,000 

3,000 

United States 


35,000 

2,000 

Yugoslavia 


6,000 

4,000 

Grapefi'iiit (c) 

United Kingdom 


28,000 ... 

57.000 

Canada 


11,000 ... 

19,000 

United States 


5,000 

4,000 


(a) Includes grapefruit. 

(b) All citrus fruit. 

(c) Imports into Germany, France and other European 
countries not separately shown. 

(d) Not available. 

(f) Trade with Japan ; includes lemons. 
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Table V.i Imports of Citrus Fruit into the Principal 
Importing Countries per Head of Population. 


Fruit and Country Population 1930 1936 


Oranges and mandarines 

lb. 

kg. 

lb. 

%• 

United Kingd 

om 

43,000,000 

25.96 

11.8 

24.2 

11.0 

Canada ... 


19,000,000 

9.24 

4.2 

4.62 

2.1 

Irish Free State 

3,000.000 

7.92 

3.6 

9.46 

4.3 

New Zealand 


1,500,000 

4.62 

2.1 




Argentina 


12,400,000 

__ 

— 

2.2 

I.O 

Austria 


6,600,000 

8.8 

4.0 

5.94 

2.7 

Belgium 


8,000,000 

19,36 

8.8 

21.34 

9.7 

China 


422,700,000 

0.044 

0.02 

0.011 

0.005 

Czechoslovalda 


14,000,000 

4.18 

1.9 

2.2 

1.0 

Denmark 


3,300,000 

7.26 

3.3 

5.94 

2.7 

Finland . . . 


3,500.000 

2.42 

I.l 

4.4 

2.0 

France 


39.000,000 

11.44 

5.2 

15.84 

7.2 

Germany 


60,000,000 

18.92 

8.6 

14.74 

6.7 

Hungary ... 


8,000,000 

3.74 

1.7 

3.74 

1.7 

Korea 


22,800,000 

0.88 

0.4 

— 

— 

Netherlands 


7,000,000 

28.16 

12.8 

25.08 

11.4 

Norway . . . 


2,600,000 

16.06 

7.3 

17.6 

8.0 

Poland 


27,000,000 

0.22 

0.1 

1.98 

0.9 

Roumania 


17,000,000 

0.88 

0.4 

0.66 

0.3 

Sweden 


6,000,000 

9.46 

4.3 

12.76 

5.8 

Switzerland 


4,000,000 

12.54 

5.7 

15.4 

7.0 

Yugoslavia 


12,000,000 

1.54 

0.7 

l.IO 

0.5 



742,400,000 

4.4 

2.0 

4.18 

1.9 

Grapefruit 







United Kingdom 

43,000,000 

1.32 

0.6 

2.86 

1.3 

Canada . . . 


19,000,000 

1.32 

0.6 

2.2 

1.0 

United States 


123,000,000 

0.088 

0.04 

0.066 

0.03 



185,000,000 

0.44 

0.2 

0.88 

0.4 

Lemons 







United Kingdom 

43,000,000 

3.74 

1.7 

2.42 

1.1 

Canada 


19,000,000 

1.32 

0.6 

1.32 

0.6 

Argentina 


12,400,000 

0.44 

0.2 

0.17 

0.08 

Austria 


6,600,000 

3.52 

1.6 

2.64 

1.2 

Czechoslovakia 


14,000,000 

2.42 

1.1 

2.2 

1.0 

Denmark 


3,300,000 

1.10 

0.5 

1.10 

0.5 

France 


39,000,000 

1.10 

0.5 

1.54 

0.7 

Germany 


60,000,000 

2.42 

1.1 

2.64 

1.2 

Greece 


6,200,000 

3.08 

1.4 


“ ■ "" 

Plungary 


8,000,000 

1,76 

0.8 

1.32 

0.6 


1 Prepared by the author on the basis ojE the import figures in 
Table IV. 
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Fruit and County 
Lemons — continued 
Netherlands 

Poland 

Roumania 

Sweden 

Switzerland 
Turkey 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


Population 



lb. 

7,000,000 

2.42 

27,000,000 

9.68 

17,000,000 

0.88 

6,000,000 

0.66 

4,000,000 

3.74 

16,200,000 

0.44 

123,000,000 

0.44 

12,000,000 

1.10 


1930 1936 


kg- 

lb. 

kg. 

1.1 

1.54 

0.7 

4.4 

0.66 

0.3 

0.4 

0.44 

0.2 

0.3 

0.66 

0.3 

1.7 

5.50 

2.5 

0.2 

0.22 

0.1 

0.2 

0.022 

0.01 

0.5 

0.66 

0.3 


423,700,000 1.54 0.7 0.11 0.05 
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CONCLUSION. 

It is in the southern and eastern regions of the Asiatic 
continent and in the Malayan Archipelago that one must 
look for the original home of the genus Citrus: the orange 
and the citron are certainly of Chinese origin, the lemon 
is either Chinese or Indian, whilst the lime, the shaddock, 
and the grapefruit probably hail from the Archipelago. 

Of all citrus species, the citron was the first to reach the 
Mediterranean world, during the century following 
Alexander the Great’s conquest of Western Asia ; its culture 
spread rapidly throughout the Levant, northern Africa, 
Greece, and Italy, chiefly owing to its inclusion into Jewish 
ritual towards the middle of the second century b.c. The 
orange and the lemon made their first appearance in 
Mediterranean countries as soon as the Romans had 
discovered the direct sea-route from the Red Sea to India. 
The circumnavigation of Africa by the Portuguese under 
Vasco da Gama led to the acclimatization in Europe of 
improved varieties of sweet oranges — “ Portugal ” and 

China ” oranges — whilst the Spaniards under Christopher 
Columbus planted the first oranges, lemons, citrons, and 
shaddocks on American soil. 

In the early centuries following upon their acclimatiza- 
tion in southern Europe, citrus fruits appear to have been 
used almost exclusively in ritual and in medicine. During 
the late Middle Ages, they acquired considerable impor- 
tance as seasoning for meat or fish ; but, being still scarce 
and costly, their use remained restricted to the households 
of the princes and the rich. To the broader masses of the 
people they did not become available until the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, when railways, steamships, and 
motor vessels had so shortened the duration of transport 
that citrus fruits from all producing countries of the 
northern hemisphere could be delivered in good condition 
and at a low cost, to all important centres of population in 
Europe or in the United States of America. With the 
application of cold storage to maritime transport, the 
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southern hemisphere entered the field as supplier of citrus 
fruits, and thus Europe is now enabled to enpy oranges, 
mandarines, and grapefruit all the year round. 

The extraordinary expansion of the citrus indujiics of 
all five continents has been accompanied by the develop- 
ment of new and better varieties such as the Washmgmn 
Navel and Jaffa oranges, and the Marsh grapefruit. It is 
not one of the least interesting consequences of the 
improvements effected in the production and transport of 
citrus fruits, that the superior varieties just mentioned aie 
in an increasing measure being supplied to the maikcis 
of those selfsame Eastern Asiatic and Indian countries 
whence their earliest ancestor-trees first set out on then 
journey of conquest around the globe. 
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Cochinchina, 4 

Coins, citrus on Jewish, 53-55, 64 
Coit, J. Eliot, 100, 124, 264, 325 
Columbus, Christopher, 257, 258, 323 
Commelijn, 231, 292, 325 
Conder, C. .R., 55, 331 
Confucius, 6 
Congo, 253, 256 
Congrer'^e, William, 309, 331 
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Constaiitia, Tomb of, 108, 109 
Constanza, Cliurch of St. (Rome), 560 Constantia 
Consumption of citrus fruits in different countries, 313, 316 319-321 
Cookery books, Italian, 166-167. 342, 346 ; French, 269, 271 277-279 
328, 356 ; English, 306, 338, 343, 345 
Cordova, 113, 114 

Corfu (Isl.), 171 ; citron trade in, 171, 284 

Corneille, Pierre, 206, 331 

CoYp. gloss, lot., 80 

Correa, Caspar, 242, 250, 331 

Cost (retail price) of citrus fruits, in ancient Judaea, 62 ; in Roman 
Italy, 92 ; in Portugal, 245 (a.d. 1600) ; in France, 289 (1359), 
270 (1412); in Germany, 284 (1603) ; in England, 300 (1533), 
301 (1501, 1504, 1546), 305 (1668), 309 (1776) 

Crescentius (Piero de’ Crescenzi), 156-158, 332 
Crete (Isl.), 122 

Cultivation, methods of, in Persia, 49, 129, 130; in Greece, 75-77, 
91-92 ; in Italy, 75-77, 91-94, 157, 182-190 ; in Mesopotamia, 
129, 130 ; in Egypt, 65 ff, ; in Spain, 146-148, 191, 192; in France, 
203-206. 210, 211 ; in Belgium. 226, 227 ; in Holland, 231, 232 
Cunningham, P„ 304, 305, 332 
Curagao (Isl.). 265, 287 

Da Gama. Vasco. 240, 241, 249, 323, 334 
Damascene, the, 131 
Dami, L., 186, 190, 332 
Dante, 184 

Danvin, Charles, 6, 332 
Davidsohn, R., 184, 332 
Davis, R. A., 1, 325 
de Bruyn, Cornelis, 143, 330 
Defoe, Daniel, 211, 212, 305, 332 
Dejean, 280, 332 

Delaney, Mrs. (Mary Granville), 308, 332 

Dey, Sri Mukul Chandra, 24, 332 

Diaries of the Court Ladies of Old Japan, 18, 19, 332 

Dickius, G., 73, 332 

Didron, M., 177, 333 

Dietz, A., 285, 332 

Diocletian, edict of, 80, 92 

Diodorus Siculus, 46, 332 

Diogenes Laertius, 46, 332 

Diophanes, 105 

Dioscorides, 60, 61, 70, 80, 160, 332 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 216, 332 
Dominic, St,, orange-tree of, 155, 188, 189 
Douet-d’Arcq, 269, 270, 331, 332 
Drane, A. T., 155, 333 
Drang nach Oste.n,QS,%B 

Drinks, citrus in preparation of, tea, 9, 16 ; punch, 34 ; wine, 11, 13, 59, 
80, 167, 272, 288, 292, 295-298 ; syrups, 131, 133 ; lemonades and 
orangeades, 133, 134, 165, 166, 278-280, 306, 307 ; lime juice, 267 ; 
liqueurs, 281, 292, 295-298; in China, 9, 11, 16; in Japan, 16; 
in the iilalay Archipelago, 34 ; in ancient Rome, 59, 60 ; in Italy, 
165, 167; in France, 272, 278-280; in Germany, 288; in the 
Low Countries, 292, 295-298 
Dmde, O., 40, 333 
du Barry, liiadame, 277, 280 
Durand, P., 177, 333 
D'Urfey, 304 
Durrieu, P., 271, 333 



Eale, Mary, 308, 333 
Eden, Richard, 212, 332 
Edrisi, see Idrisi 

Egypt, 40, 43, 44. 65-68, 123, 142-144. Citron, 43, 44, 61. 62, 66-68, 
118, 137, 144, 145; lemon, 99, 100, 119, 127, 132-134, 143, Ill- 
lime, 99, 118, 122; mandarine ?, 144; orange, 99, 105, 106, 118, 
142 ; sweet oranges, 124, 125, 137, 144, 145, 238, 246 ; shaddock, 
118, 145, citrus in Coptic writings, 67-68 
Eleganter Palladius, 80, 344 
Elyot, Sir Thomas, 306, 333 

Encyclopcedia Britannica, 7, 124, 234, 251, 252, 254, 333 
England, 211-216, 298-312. Orange-houses, 211-216; at Beddington, 
211-213; at Burghley House, 212-214, 302; at Kew, 215; at 
Wimbledon, 215. "China Oranges.” 303, 304, 309; " Seville 
oranges,” 309 ; mandarines, 216 ; citrus trade, 299-305, 307, 308 ; 
" sale by the candle,” 307, 309. Citrus in art, 213, 214 ; in 
botanical and horticultural literature, 104, 105, 214, 216, 230, 265, 
266; in medical literature, 306; in poetiy', 212, 260, 266, 300, 
304-308; in other writings, 139, 142, 165, 166, 187, 189, 190, 211, 
212, 215, 216, 250, 251, 253-255, 279, 280, 298-309 ; in food, 
299-301 ; in drinks, 307 ; scents, 308-309 ; in the English lan- 
guage, 302, 303, 310-312. , " Orangeism,” " orangemen,” 310- 
312 ; " Oranges and Lemons,” nursery rhyme, 301, 302 ; " Oranges 
and Lemons Day,” 301, 302; "Orange Moll,” “Orange-girls,” 
"orange-miss,” " orange- wives,” etc., 303-306; Nell Gwynn, 
304-306 

Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, 189, 333 
Etherege, 307, 308, 333 
" Ethiopian citron,” 106, 107 

Etrog, xiii, 24, 41, 51-58, 62-65. 77, 88-90, 106, 107, 140, 141, 282-286. 
E. merchants, 57, 58, 111, 170, 171, 282-286; their surnames, 
285, 286 

Evelyn, John, 333 

Exports of citrus fruits from principal producing countries, 318, 319 


Fabri, Felix, 141, 333 

Faccardine (the Emir Fakhr ed-Din), 141, 142 

Falcando, Ugo, 154, 333 

Falda, G. B.. 187, 333 

Farquhar, George, 309, 334 

Fawcett, H. S., 308 

Felicia mala, 106 

Felix Fabri, see Fabri, Felix 

Ferrarius, J. B.. xi, 73, 74, 101, 144, 155, 157, 158, 161, 162, 171, 190, 
225, 248, 252, 325 
Ficino, Marsilio, 160, 334 
Fiennes, Celia, 215, 334 
Fiji (Isl.), 34 
Finch, W’illiam, 253, 334 
Flacourt, de, 250, 334 
Flaviu.s, Blondus, 155, 334 
Florence, 110, 167-170, 181-185, 187, 188 
Florentinus, 75-77, 91-93, 105, 191. 335 
Florida, 1, 2, 262, 263 

Folklore, citrus in Jewdsh : good or bad omen, 62 ; effect on pregnant 
women, determination of sex, character of child, 62 
Font de Mora, R,, 100, 325 
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Food, citrus in. As seasonings, 59, 132, 134, 149, 150-154, 159, 165-167, 
196, 243, 270-272; substitute for vinegar, 133; in salads, 166! 
167, 271, 277, 306; pickled, 141. 148, 306; candied fruit, 150, 
166, 167, 259, 269, 275 ; candied peels, 167, 269, 306 ; candied 
blossoms, 166 ; fried fruit, 271 ; stuffed fruit, 166; creams, 306 ; 
cakes, 281 ; jellies, 306 ; marmalades, 275 ; pastes, 306 ; syrups, 
306. With roast meat, 152, 196, 243 ; with roast fowl 150 166 
196, 270-272, 291 f., 299, 306 ; with game, 271, 291, 299 ; with 
fish, 152, 153, 166. 167, 294 ; with caviare, 166, 306 ; with lobster, 
crab, etc., 166, 294, 295 ; with oysters. 166, 294, 295 ; with eggs, 
167 ; with roasted chestnuts, 278 ; as hors d’oeuvre, 137 
Formosa (IsL), 33 
Fortunella, 12. See also kumquat 

France, 198-211, 269-282. Citrus grown commercially, 198, 199, 203, 

275, 280, 281 ; citrus in gardening, 199-211 ; orange-houses, 190, 
201-211 ; orange blossoms used, 207-210, 275, 280-282 ; trade in 
fruits, 199, 271. 275, 276, 280, 281 ; in blossoms, 275. 281 ; in 
trees, 206 ; in scents, 270, 272, 273, 275, 280, 281 ; citrus in food, 
269-272 ; “ limonadiers,” 278, 279 ; “ Portugal oranges,” 275, 

276, 279 ; " China oranges,” 275, 276, 280 ; ” Indian oranges,” 
275,276,279; “ Malta oranges,” 279 ; Louis XIV, 201, 206-211, 
276. 277 ; Versailles, 201, 206-211, 219, 231, 232, 276 ; Louise de 
la Fayette, 277 ; Madame du Barry, 277, 280 ; citrus in art, 151, 
200, 201, 208, 211, 270-272, 289; citrus in botanical and horti- 
cultural literature, 1, 2, 28, 100, 104, 124, 140, 203-206, 210, 216, 
266, 275, 276 ; in medical literature, 272, 273 ; in poetry, 202, 208, 
209, 273, 274, 282 ; in other writings, 139-141, 164, 165, 167, 
198,209-211,227,238,247,248,250,267,269,273-280 

" French orange,” bnrtiiqan fransawi, 105, 124, 125, 144, 237, 238, 244, 
" French red lemon,” 105, 124, 125, 144, 237, 238 
Friends Islands, 34 
Fries, C., 178, 334 


Galen, 60, 80, 81, 348 

Gallesio, G., xi, xii, 28, 100, 104, 105, 123, 124, 141, 150, 155, 159, 168, 
234 252 325 

Gallo, Agostino, 155, 186, 334 

Games, citrus fruits in, 161-163, 282, 290, 291 

Gardening, citrus in. In China, 11 ; Italy, 84, 85, 107, 108, 157, 182- 
190, i99 ; Arab countries, 112-115; Spain, 113-115, 192-195, 
Sicilv, 115-117; Egypt, 117-119; France, 199-211 ; England, 
211-216, 230 ; Germany, 216-223 ; Belgium, 224-227 ; Holland, 
230—232 

Gargiliu,s I^Iaiiialis, 60, 80, 92, 334 

Garrucci. R., 64, 65, 334 

Gaspar da Cruz, 247, 335 

Geographical names, citrus in, see Names, geographical , 

Geoponica, see Florentinus 

Gerarde, John, 303, 335 

Germanv. 211, 216-223, 282-289. Citrus in gardening, 216-223; 
orange-houses, 204, 216-221 ; citrus trade, 282-288 ; Italianorange 
pedlars suspected of poisoning the population, 286, 287 ; names 
for citrus, 288, 289; Oranienbaum, 218; Oranienburg, 218 ; 
Pomeranzenschiessen, 282 ; citrus in German art, 218, 283, 289 ; 
in botanical and horticultural literature, 214, 217, 221-223, 265; 
in medical literature, 287, 288 ; in other writings, 141, 156, 189, 
217,232,282,283 
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“ Give guest orange,” 12 

Gleichen-Russwurm, A. von, 48, 150, 163, 282, 335 

Goes, Damiao de, 242, 244, 251, 335 

Goeze, E., xi, 4, 114, 145, 244, 247, 248, 251-253, 261, 325 

” Golden Apples ” (Proverbs xxv. 11), 43 

Golubew, V., 24, 335 

Gonzales, Anthony, 142, 335 

Googe, Barnabe, 214, See also Heresbacli, Conrad von 

Gothein, Marie Luise, 11, 70, 86, 184, 185, 187, 189, 200, 217-221, 282, 

Graetz,^H., Ill 
Grainger, James, 266 
Granada, 114, 115 
Grandidier, E., 335 

Granville, Mary (Mrs. Delaney), 308, 332 

Grapefruit, xiii, 158, 265-267, 323 ; its original home, 323 ; early 
commercial imports into Europe ; 265 ; origin of its name, 266, 
267 : pompelmoes, pamplemousse, 250, 265, 266. See also 
Shaddock 

Greece, 46-51, 66, 67, 71, 73-81, 101. First acclimatization of citrus, 
46-51 ; citrus in Greek art, 73 ; in Hellenistic art, 66, 67, 87, 
100-102 ; in botanical and horticultural literature, 48-51, 75-77, 
105 : in medical literature, 60, 61, 70, 80, 81 ; in other writings, 
46-48, 61, 62, 67-69, 72. 80-82, 103, 105, 106 ; in ritual, 71, 72, 77 
Gregorii Epistolae, 111 
Gvegorii Opp., Ill 
Grenfell and Hunt, 67, 335 
Grimam, Breviary of Cardinal, 270 
Grube, Hermann, 287, 325 
Gubernatis, A. de, 178, 179, 246, 335 
Guelfi, Guelfo, 168, 335 
Guerreiro, Ferna. 0 , 253 


Hadar, 52-56 

” Hairy citru.s ” {hammadh shu'ayri), 144 

Haiti, 257-259, 268 ; Duke of Marmelade, 268 ; Duke of Limonade, 26H 

Flamilton, Count, 305, 335 

Han Yen-Chih, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 296, 325 

Happiness, citrus as symbols of, 5, 6, 9 

Haterii, Tomb of the, in Rome, 88, 90 

Hauksbee, F., 309, 336 

Havell, E. B., 31, 32, 40, 53, 336 

Haywood, Eliza, 212, 309, 336 

Heberer, Michael, 217 

Helm, V., 51, 100, 336 

Hemsley, W. B., 28, 336 

lierakles, Farnese, 73 

Heraldry, citrus in, 167-170, 226-229 

Heresbach, Conrad von, 104, 105, 214, 217, 336 

Herrera, Gabriel Alonso de, 137, 191, 192, 336 

Herzfeld, L., 62, 336 

I-le.sperides, apples of the, 46, 47, 69, 71-75, 77, 87, 157, 158, 229 
Hesychios, 106 

Heyd, W., 21, 31, 120, 121, 336 
-Hiero, King of Syracuse, 82 
Himalaya, 4, 22, 26 
Hippalos, 97, 98 

Hobson- Johnson, 4, 22, 26, 34, 266, 336 



Holland, citrus imports, 265, 289, 292, 296 ; citrus in Dutch art, 151, 
230-231, 291-298 ; in botanical and horticultural literature, 33-35, 
231 , 232, 248, 292 ; in other writings, 143, 247, 250, 254 ; “ bitters,” 
20, 167, 292, 295-298. Se& also Low Countries 
Homer, 82 

Hondius, Judocus, 104, 169, 336 
Honey, citrus fruits preserved in, 13 
Horace, 78 

Horowitz, M., 285, 336 

Hours, Books of, 83, 178, 200, 336, 340 

Huart, Clement, 45, 48, 70, 113, 121, 126, 251, 336, 337 

Hume, Harold H., 263, 267, 325, 326 

Hutten, Ulrich von, 189 

Ibanez, Blasco, 228, 337 

Ibn al-Awam, 107, 127, 129, 146-148, 337 

Ibn al-Beithar, 52, 60, 126, 129-136, 143, 148 

Ibn Batutah, 114, 145, 337 

Ibn Hajaj, 146 

Ibn Hauqal, 145, 337 

Ibn lyas, 105, 124, 125, 144, 145, 235 

Ibn Jamiya, 132-134, 143, 148, 326 

Ibn Jubayl', 121, 131,337 

Ibn Wahshiya, see Book of Nabataean Agrimltim 
Idrisi, the Sherif, 132, 145, 333 oiq ooo 

Imports of citrus fruits into the chief consuming countries, 319-322 
India, 4, 20-32, 39, 40, 95-104 ; oranges, 22, 23, 26-28, 128 ; oranges, 

, sweet 22, 23, 234, 240, 242, 243, 245, 247 ; citrons, 21-24 ; ” iin- 
gered citrons," 24 ; lemons, 21-26, 131 : limes, 21, 22, 24-26, 131 ; 
shaddocks, 26, 34 ; citrus names in Sanslorit, 23, 24, 52 ; citrus in 
Indian art, 23, 24, 35, 36 ; in medical literature, 23 ; in religious 
literature, 23 
" Indian apple,” 106 
" Indian oranges," 275, 279 
Indo-China, 1, 20, 21, 26 
Ionia, 69, 70 
Iraq, see Mesopotamia 
Isaac Ben Shlomoh, 130, 131 
Lshaq Ibn Imran, 130 
Tsidorus Hispalensis, 110 
Islam, the rise of, 112 f., 149 
Ismail Ibn Mohammed al-Shakandi, 114 
Israeli, Ishaq Suleyman al-, see Isaac Ben Shlomoh 
Isserldn, Israel, 171, 284 

Tct^khri \bu Ishao al-Farsi al~, 24, 20, lol, 60 / 

Sv Ciirons. 73-94, 101, 1118-110, 142, 150 f., 235 2M-286 ; o^Be,, 
'99-109 142,149,235-239,243; oranges, sweet, 166j^ 235-239, 243. 
245 248, 249; lemons, 99-104, 107-110, 149 f., lo7 ; limes, 99, 
10‘>’ 105 • shaddocks, 158, 159, 162. Exports of citrus trees, 231 , 
57, 58. 170, 171. 283-287; of <^^trus by-products. 
OOP VHQ - 5,,,, Trade- Citrus m Roman art, 73, 74, 86-90, 

100-104, 107-109 ; in Italian art, fSOylSS. ’ Sg" 

Eioman botanical and horticultural literature. 75-77 85, 86, 
91-94, 106 : in Italian ditto, 104, 156-159, 186, 'Al®! 

• in Roman medical literature, 60, 92 ; m Italian, 1 d9, 160 , 
in da.ssic»l Latm poetry, 60 61, 69, 7^ 80 106 ; m nao-Utm 


Jaffa, 53-55, 236, 237 
JafEe, Mordechai, 165 

Jamaica : Grapefruit, 265-267 ; sour limes, 267 ; lime juice, 267 
Japan, 4, 14-20; origin of Japanese citrus, 15-17 ; tachihcm a, stv 
mandarines ; citrus in Japanese poetry, 17, 18, 19 ; in other 
writings, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
Jessen, K. F. W., 48, 337 
Jewish Encyclopedia, the, 62, 285, 337 

Jews, 51-60, 62-65, 128-134 ; the citron {etrog) in Jewish ritual, 51-58, 

62- 65, 77, 83-84, 88-90, 105-107, 140, 282-284 ; trade in ritual 
citrons, 57-58, 107, 111, 170, 171, 282-286; citrus in Jewish art, 

63- 65, 107, 286 ; in Jewish botanical literature, 237 : in Jewish 
medical literature, 128-134 ; in Jewish religious writings, 51-58, 
105-107, 127, 165, 236 ; in other ancient Jewish writings, 53, 56. 
See also " etrog “ 

Johnson, G. W., 300, 337 
Joly, H. L., 16, 338 
Jordanus, Friar, 25, 338 

Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife, citrus in the .story of, in Jewish legend, 
58-59 ; in Moslem legend, 59 
Josephus Flavius, 53, 56, 65, 77, 80, 338 
Jouan, Abel, 198, 338 
Juba II, King of Mauretania, 68, 69, 71 
Judah, Rabbi, of Nehardea, 65 
Judah Ben Benjamin, Rabbi, of Viterbo, 165 

Karo, Joseph, 165 

Kedromelon (cedar apple), 70, 80, 81, 83 

ife(iros (cedar), 78, 79, 81 

“ King " oranges, 122 

Kitreos, kitrinos, 68 

Kitron, kitrion, kitrea, xiii, 80, 81, 106 

Klein, S., 65, 338 

Kluge, F., 288, 289, 338 

Kohl, H., and Watzinger, C., 69, 338 

Koran, The, 59 

Krom, N. J., 36, 338 

Kumqiiat, 12, 13, 130 

.Kuvera, Indian god of treasure, 23, 24 

Lacordaire, H. D., 155, 338 

La Fayette. Louise de, 277 

La Fontaine, Jean de, 208, 209, 338 

La Marche, Olivier de, 270, 338 

Lamb, Patrick, 306, 338 

Lancaster, Sir James, 250, 254, 306, 338, 339 

Lanzoni, G., 160, 309, 326 

La Porte, 277, 339 

Laranja, 23 

Las Casas, Bartholome de, 258, 339 

Laufer, Berthold, 5, 24, 30, 120, 251, 339 

La Varenne, 277, 279, 339 

La Vega, Garcilasso de, 262, 350 

Leao, Duarte Nunes de, see Nunes de Leao, Duarte 

Leathersellers’ Companv, 

Leclerc, L., 119, 126, 128, 130, 132, 339 
Le Comte, Louis, 248, 339 
Le Fevre, Jean, 227, 339 


Legend, citrus in, Japanese, 16, 17 ; Jewish, 58, 59 ; Moslem 59 • 
Christian, 177-179, 243 ' ' 

Le Grand d'Aussy, 208, 210, 211, 245, 276, 277, 279, 339 

Lehmann, Christophorus, 283, 339 
Leraery, Louis, 267, 276, 278, 339 

Lemon, xiii ; its original home, 323 ; " lemon ” used to designate 
oranges, xin, 104, 105, 144, 145 ; “ sweet lemon,” 106, 236, 244, 
245, 277; lemo, -xin 

Lemonade, 133, 134, 165, 166, 278-280, 306, 307 
Leo of Ostia, 109, 115, 339 
Leroquais, V., 176, 340 
Le Strange, G., 117, 123, 124, 235, 340 
L’Estrange, Sir Roger, 308, 340 
L’Etoile,'Pierre de, 170, 340 
Lichnowskv, Prince E. M., 171, 340 
Liebbrandt, H. V. C., 257 

Lime, sour, 21, 25, 26, 36, 37, 138, 258, 259, 263, 323 ; sweet, 22, 29, 32, 
244, 245, 323 
Limejuice, 267 
Linnd, 2. 83, 105 

Linschoten, Jan Huyghen van, 247, 250, 254, 340 
Li Tai Po, 9, 10 

” Litanies of the Virgin,” see Hours, Books of 

Livia, Villa of, 86, 87 

Lombard invasion of Italy, 109, 110 

Lope de Vega Carpio, 193, 196, 258, 340 

Ix>ret, V., 43, 44, 68, 127, 326 

Louis XI, King of France, 238, 271, 340 

Loureiro, Joannis de, 4, 340 

Love, citrus symbolical of, in Japan, 19 ; in ancient Palestine, 19 ; in 
Italy, 163 ; in France, 19, 152, 273, 274 ; in Germany, 283 
Low, L. 59, 60. 62, 100, 104, 141, 165, 171, 179, 284, 285, 340 
Low Countries, 151, 171, 223-232, 288-298; imports of citrus fruits, 
196, 265, 289, 290 ; imports of citrus trees, 231, 232 ; the House of 
Orange, 227-230. 5^^ also Belgium, Holland 
Lunan, John, 266 
1^5>'bia, 69 

Lydgate, Dan John, 212, 340 

Macinghi negli Strozzi, Alcssandra, 196, 340 
Macro'bius, 78, 80, 82, 341 
Madagascar, Ish, 39, 250, 251, 254, 255 
Madden, F. W., 54, 341 
Madeira Islands, 251, 255, 261 

Maclcmnisdle, La Grande, see Montpensier, Anne-Marie Louise of 
Orleans, Duchess of 

Maimonkles, Moses, 56, 62, 127, 129, 341 
Makrizi, 124, 125 

Malay Archii|>elago, 4, 27-38, 323, origin of Malay citrus, 28, 29, 32-38 

Malay States, Federated, 1 

Malherbe, 273 

Malindi, 241, 242, 230, 231 

” Malta ” oranges, 279 

Mandarin oranges, in China, 8, 9, 12 ; in Japan, 16-19 ; in England, 
216 ; in Europe, 216 
Manni, Domenico Maria, 110, 341 
Maqqari, Ahmed Ibn Mohammed al-, 113, 114, 341 
Marco Polo, see Polo, Marco 
Mariejol, J. H„ 229, 341 
Marshall, Sir John, 40, 341 
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Martial, 82, 91, 341 
Martyr, Peter, 115, 345 
Marvell, Andrew, 260 
Mascarenhas, Francisco, 248 
Massa, Niccolo, 160. 341 

Mas'udi, 117, 121, 123-125, 127, 128, 137, 144, 235, 341 
Matthesins, Johannes, 283 . 

Mattherxs Silvaticus, see Silvatico, Matteo 
Matthiolus (Pierandrea Mattioli). 160, 341 
Maundeville, Sir John, 25, 341 
Maundrell, Henry, 142, 342 
Mauretania, 69 
Mauritius, IsL, 250 
Mazoe River (South Africa), 1 
Media, 43, 45, 46. 49-51 

” Median apple,” 43, 45, 49. 79-81, 85, 91, 103, 110, 169 
Medici (family), 167-170, 187, 188, 202, 203, 215, 229 
Medicine, citrus in, 14, 49, 60-62, 106, 128-136, 144, 159, 160, 191, 192, 
287, 288, 306-308. Against angina, 133 ; asthma, 60 ; biliousness, 
131 ; cancer, 14 ; colics, 132, 133 ; constipation, 60 ; coughing, 
14 ; fever, 130, 160 ; gout, 60 ; headache, 133 : insect bites, 144 ; 
iarjmgitLs, 133; nausea, 131, 133; pica, 60; plague, 131, 159, 
160, 191, 287, 308 ; poisoning, 14, 49, 60, 61, 106, 131, 132, 191 ; 
snake-bites, 106 ; scorpion -bites, 129, I9I ; scurvv, 242, 254, 255, 
257, 306; worms, 132, 159. The fruit, 49, 60, 61, 92, 106, 130, 
131, 133, 159, 160. 241 ; the peel, 14, 60, 106, 131-133, 135, 136 
the blossoms, 60, 281 ; the seeds, 60, 128, 131, 160 ; the roots, 132. 
In China, 14 ; AssjTia, 41 ; Persia, 49, 60, 128; Rome. 60, 93 ; 
Greece, 60 ; Egypt, 60-62, 130, 132-134, 144 ; Palestine, 106 ; 
Mesopotamia; Italy, 159, 160; Spain, 132, 191, 192; Portugal, 
242 ; France, 281 ; England, 254, 255, 306 
MficZictis (neo-Latin for orange), 104, 168, 169 

Mediterranean countries, first introduction of oranges and lemons into 
99-109, 122-125, 128, 140, 141, 144, 145, 323 
Meister, Georg, 35, 250, 342 
MSnagier de Paris, Le, 269, 270 
Merula (Giorgio Mirlani), 104, 168, 342 
Meshulam of Volterra, Rabbi, 144 

Mesopotamia, 40-43, 45, 46, 50, 51, 106, 107, 117, 119-lvSn, 137 ; orange.s 
from India, 117, 122-130; sweet oranges, 106, 125, 130, 131 ; 
lemons, 106, 107, 127-129 
Messibugo, Christopher of, 166, 167, 342 
iMethodios Eubulios (Bishop of Tyre), 59 
Meyer, Ernst IT. F., 25, 33, 50, 97, 127, 128, 135, 146, 342 
Michel, E., 56, 326 
Midmsh Tanhuma, bS. 5Q, M2 
Mignet. H., 194, 195, 342 
Milne, J. Grafton, 97, v342 
Mishnah, 53, 62 
Molifere, 276 
Mombasa, 145, 241, 250 
Monardes, Nicolas, 105, 192,326 
Monconys, 142, 167, 342 
Monsoons, 4, 29, 30, 33, 99 

" Monsoonia,” the home of the genus citrus, 4, 351 
Montpensier, Anne-Marie-Louise of Orleans Duchess of, 276 
Moret de Bourchenu (i'e^ Valbonnais) 

.Morin, J., 210, 326 

Morocco, 117, 145, 256. See also Mauretania 
i\Ioryson, Fjmes, 165, 166, 342 
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Okakura-Kakuzo, 9, 344 
Olvmpia (Temple of Zeus at), 72 
Oinan, 40, 117, 121-126, 137 
Oppei^lieim, J. D., 237, 326 
Orengai, orangado, 269, 306, 308 

Orange, origin and evolution of name, 23, 27, 104, 105, 117, 155, 156, 
227, 270, 288, 289, 299 ; its original home, 3, 4, 6 ff., 323 ; " French'' 
orange, 105, 124, 125 ; " Sultani ” orange, 122 ; " King ” oi'ange, 
122 ; sweet oranges, 234-249 ; ” Portugal ” orange. 234, 244-246, 
275, 276, 279, 304; “China” Granger 276, 280, 303, 304, 309; 
“ India ” orange, 275, 276, 279 ; “ Malta ” orange, 279 
Orange blossoms, as table decoration, 164, 217 ; at weddings, 208, 210, 
281, 282 : in salads, 272 ; as raw material for industry, 280, 281 ; 
orange blossom waters, see Scented waters; orange blossom 
incense, 13 

Orange-houses, in Greece, 76, 77, 91 ; in Rome, 76, 77, 91_; in Italy, 
190 ; in France, 201-211 ; in Germany, 204, 216-221 ; in England, 
211-216 ; in Russia, 232, 233 ; in Sweden, 232 
Orange, the House of, 227-230, 310-312 
“ Orange Peel ” (a song), 311, 312 
Orangeade, 278, 279, 306, 307 
“ Orangeism,” “ Orangemen,” 310, 311 


Mozambique, 250, 256 
Mueller, Baron Ferd, von, 4, 342 
Muqqadasi, 131, 342 
Murasaki, 'The Lady, 19, 343 
Murr, J., 71, 124, 343 
Musset, Alfred de, 281, 282 
Mustaqfi Billah (Caliph), 137 

Muwaffaq ed-Din Abd el-Latif ben Yusuf see Abd el-Latif 


Nabataean Agriculture, see Book of Nabat. Agr. 

Names (first), citrus in : Japanese, 16; Jewish, 65 ; English, 299 ; 
(surnames), citrus in: Italian. 110, 167-170; Jewish.' 285, 2S6 , 
English, 299 ; Belgian, 226 ; ^Vest Indian, 268 ; House of Orange; 
227-230, 310-312 ; (geographical), citrus in, 19, 218, 227-229 233, 
250,268.310.311 
Napier, Mrs. Alexander, 299, 343 
Ndrancia, 23, 239 
Ndranga, 23 

Naranj, 23, 123-125, 129, 137-139, 147, 235 
Namnja, 23 
Narses, 109 

Nasir-i-Klmsrau, 139, 235, 343 

Navagero, 115, 193, 343 

“ Navel ” oranges, 143, 158, 159, 252, 265 

Nebel, Daniel, 287, 326 

Nerantzim, 23, 103, 169 

Nicander of Colophon, 103, 343 

Nicolaus Specialis, see Specialis, N. 

Nicols, Thomas, 251, 343 
Normans, 115, 116, 163, 164 
Nostradamus (Michel de Nostredame), 273, 344 
Xxmas‘s Books, 78 

Nunes de LeSo, Duarte, 245, 292, 303, 339 
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Orangeries, see Orange-houses 

“ Oranges and Lemons ” (a nursery-rhyme), 301, 302 

Orta, Garcia da, 243, 344 

Otruj. yiu, xiii 

Otsar Yisrael, 106, 344 

Oudin, Antoine, 167, 344 

Oviedo y Valdes, Gonzalo Fernandez de, 240, 259, 344 
OxynhinohiiS Papyri, 67 


Pacific Islands, 34 

Palestine, 40, 43, 46, 51-57, 123, 154, 171 ; origin of Palestine citri- 
culture, 51, 52, 57 .• citrons, 51-57. 62-65, 137-140, 143, 171 ; 
oranges. 99, 105, 106, 140, 141 ; sweet oranges, 105, 106, 137, 138, 
144, 246; lemons, 99, 106, 107, 131, 141 ; limes, 99, 106, 107 ; 
shaddocks, 139, 140, 141; “fingered citrons," 143 ; “ baladi 
orange," 237 ; “ shamuti " orange, 237 ; “ French " orange, 105, 
124, 125, 144, 237, 238 
Palladius, Eleganter, see Eleganter Palladius 
Palladius, Rutilius Taurus Aemilianus, 80, 93, 94, 105, 156, 344 
Pamphilos, 71, 72, 77, 80 
“ Paradise,” 45, 69 

" Paradise, apple of," 177. See also Shaddock 
Paraguay, 1, 261 
Pardess, 45 

Parliamentary election, oranges in a, 309, 310 

Paston Letters, the, 302, 344 

Paulus Diaconus, 1 10, 344 

Pauly-Wissowa, 40. 60, 69, 75, 80, 92, 106, 344 

Pausanias, 72, 344 

Peckham, Archbishop, . 299 

Pedro I (the Cruel, King of Castille), 114 

Peel, Sir Robert, 311, 312 

Pen ts'ao kan mu, 12 

Pepys, Samuel, 215, 303, 305, 307, 308, 344 

Perfumery, citrus in : citrus-blossom scents, 13, 159, 160, 163, 164, 
165, 280, 281, 308, 309 ; citrus-blossom waters, 159, 160, 270, 
273, 275, 280, 281, 308. 309; citrus-blossom oils, 273, 280, 281 ; 
ointments, 272, 273, 281 ; soap, 273 ; citrus fruits stuffed with 
cloves, 308 

Peri cts-hadar, 51-57. 83, 84, 140, 141, 156 
Perrault, 152, 274, 345 

Persia, 40, 43-51, 131, 246 ; citrus in Persian art, 59 ; in PcTsian medical 
literature, 106 ; in Persian poetry, 131 
“ Persian apple," 43, 45, 49, 53, 80. 110 
Peru, 261, 262 

Peter Martyr, see Martyr, Peter 

Petrarch, 227, 228 

Petronius, 79, 88, 90, 100, 345 

Pfizmaier, A., 8, 345 

Phaenias of Eresos, 81 

Philip II (King of Spain), 195, 345 

Fieri, Paolino, 184 

PiUure di Ercolano e Conform, 89, 333 

Pliny, 38, 58, 60, 61, 78-80, 82, 87, 88. 96-101, 106, 107, 345 

Plutarch. 55, 58, 91, 345 

Poland, 284 

Poliziano, 169, 345 

Polo, Marco. 29, 31, 251, 255, 345 
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Pomcranzc, poynavancia, 236, 282, 288, 289 
Pomeranzenschiessen, 282 
Pomi^i, 88-90, 98, 100-102, 107, 108 
Poncirns trifoUaia, Raf., 4, 6, 7 
Pontanus, Jovianus, 169, 188, 239, 326 
Popper, L. M., 286, 345 

Portugal, 240, 241, 245 ; acclimatization of sweet oranges, 240, 246, 
249, 303 ; export trade in sweet oranges, 243-245, 249, 276, 28?’, 
300, 303 ; citrus in Portugal art, 153 ; in Portugal medical litera- 
ture, 242, 243 : in Portugal poetry, 240, 241 ; in other Portugal 
writings, 241-245, 247, 248, 251-253, 292 
" Portugal oranges,” 234, 244-246, 275, 276, 279, 304 
Powell, I-I. Clark, 257, 326 
Pratt, Thomas (Bishop), 303 
Preisigke, F.. 68, 345 

Presents, citrus fruits as : in China, 8 ; in Italy, 150 ; in France, 151, 
152, 200, 273, 274, 277 ; in Germany. 283 ; in England, 300-302, 
310 

Preserves of citrus fruits : in brine, 37 ; in honey, 13 ; in salt, 134 ; 

candied fruits, 166, 259, 269 ; candied peels, 176, 269 
Production (annual) of citrus fruit in the chief producing countries, 
317-318 

Provence, citrus in, in France, 272 ; in Germany, 283 

Qaher (Caliph), 117, 122, 124 
Quintinye, de la. 207, 210, 216, 276, 326 


Rabelais, Francois, 164, 165, 273, 275, 345 
Rabisha, William, 306, 345 
Rea, John, 216, 303, 345 
Rdaux, Tallement des, 277, 345 

Recipes by famous cooks, citrus in : by Christoforo di Messisbugo, 
166, 167 : by Taillevent, 269 ; by La Varenne, 279 ; by Patrick 
Lamb, 306 ; by Mary Eale, 308 
Redi, Francesco, 160, 345 

Reinaud, M.. 10, 11, 21, 30, 32, 38, 121, 126, 251, 346 
Reinhardt, L., 100, 124, 346 
Relazioni degli Amhasciatori Veneti, 184, 189, 346 
Religion, Ritual . 

Renesse, Th. de, 226, 346 
Revon, M., 15, 17. 346 
Revxte Archeologique, 65, 346 
Ribeiro de Macedo, Duarte, 248 
Ricci, Matteo, 247, 346 
Riecio, Agostino del, 188 
Ridiard I, Cmur-de-Idon, 139 
Riebeek, Jan van, 257 

Risso, A., and Poiteau, A., 47. 82, 246, 275, 281, 326 
Ritual, citrus in : Chinese, 8 ; Jewdsh, 52-58, 63-65, 77, 83, 84, 88-90, 
106, 107, 140, 141, 170, 171, 282-285, 323 : Greek, 71, 72, 77 
Rivers, as agents in propagating citrus, 2, 259, 262 
Rolle, F., 271, 346 
Komoli, Domenico, 160, 166, 346 
Konsard, 202, 274, 346 
Rossi, G. B. de, 189, 347 
Kostovizeff, 51. , 66, 97, 98, 347 
Roxburgh. William, 21, 347 
Rullan, J., 137, 249, 326 
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Rumpliius, G. E., 33-35, 245, 248, 347 
Russia, 232, 233 
Rutter, Eldon, 107, 347 
Rye, William Brenchley, 214, 347 

Sacy, Sylvestre de, 124, 125, 235, 327 

Saint-Pierre, Bernardin de, 250, 347 

St. Clement Danes, Church of, in London, 302, 334 

St. Constanza. see Constantia 

St. Dominic, see Dominic, St. 

St. Helena, (Isl.), 253-257 
St. Theresa, see Theresa, St. 

San Gemignano, Folgoro di, 163 

Sanskrit language, citrus in the, 22, 23, 24, 52 

Satire Mdnippee, La, 272, 347 

Savonarola, Michele, 159, 347 

Sayce, A. H., 40, 347 

Scented waters ; from orange blossoms, 160, 164, 165, 270, 
280, 281, 306, 308, 309 ; from lemon blossoms, 159, 280 ; 
of, 165, 270 ; in food, 278. 308 
Schack, A. v., 116, 117, 347 
Schiaparelli, A., 183, 347 
Scliimpfer, A. F. W., 15, 347 
Schipper, I., Ill, 347 
Schurer, E., 77. 347 
Schweinfurth, G., 246, 347 
Scotland, see England 
Scribonius Largus, 60, 80 
Scudery, Madeleine de, 208, 348 
Scurvy, 242, 254, 255, 257, 306 
Sea currents, 39 
Semmedo, Alvaro, 248, 348 
Seneca, 91 
Septuagint, 56 

Serres, Olivier de, 199, 203-206, 272, 275, 348 
Seth, Simeon, see Simeon Seth 
Severus (Bishop of Cologne), 111 
Sevigne, Madame de, 209, 281, 348 
Seville, 114, 193-196 

Shaddock, 4, 6, 12, 26, 34, 118, 139-141, 144-147. 158, 162, 
265-267, 303, 323 ; origin of the name, 266 ; also called 
apple.” 139-141, 162, 177, 187, 303 ; other names for it 
147, 265-267. In food : in Palestine, 141 ; in Egypt, 
Spain, 146 ; in France, 272-275 ; in England, 306 
Shakespeare, 303, 308, 348 
Shirley, James, 307, 347 
Sicily, 115-117 
Sierra Leone, 252, 253, 256 
Siguen^a, Joseph de, 194, 348 
Silvatico, Matteo, 159, 341 
Simeon Seth, 123, 348 
Simon the Maccabee, 53-56, 77 
Slane, Baron de, 145 
Sloane, Hans, 265-267, 348 
Smith, F. Porter, 12, 14, 348 
Snuffboxes from citrus fruits, 308, 309 
Soothill, W, E., 21, 31, 120. 121, 230, 348 
Specialis, Nicolaus, 117, 348 
Soranus of Ephesus, 60 


275, 278, 
fountains 


177, 187, 
” Adam's 
., 26. 146, 
145 ; in 
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Spain, xi, 110, 112-115, 146-148, 190-197 ; oranges, 113-115, 146-148, 
191-197; lemons, 114, 115, 146-148, 191-197 ; citrons, 114, 
146-148, 191-197, 284, 285 ; limes, 114, 195 ; shaddocks, 146-148 ; 
sweet oranges, 239, 244, 245 ; citrus imports, 244 ; citrus export 
trade, 196, 284, 285, 289-292, 299, 300 ; Charles V. 193-195 ; 
Pliilip II, 194, 195, 245 ; citrus in Spanish art, 153, 154, 195-197 ; 
in Spanish botanical and horticultural literature, 105, 191, 192 ; 
in Spanish medical literature, 192; in Spanish poetry, 178, 193, 
196, 258 ; in other Spanish writings, 115, 142, 186, 195, 240, 247, 
258,259,290 

Spratt, Thomas (Bishop), 303, 348 
Straparola, G. F., 164, Mo 
Strasburger, E., 273, 349 
Suetonius, 86, 349 
Sukenik, 1,., 65, 349 
“ Sultani ” oranges, 122 

Superstitions, Chinese, 14 ; Jewish, 62 ; Roman, 93-94 ; Arab, 129, 
130, 148 ; German, 222, 223 
Su Tung-p’o, 11 
Sw'eden, 232 

Sykes, Sir Percy, 121, 246, 349 

Symbolism, citrus in, in China, 5, 6, 8 ; Japan, 16, 19 ; Italy, 163, 177, 
178, 187 ; Germany, 283 ; in Christian religious literature, 83, 
178. Citrus as symbols of; happiness, 5, 6, 18; eternity, 16; 
love. 19, 152, 163, 187, 273, 274 ; purity, 83, 178 
" Sympathetic ink," lemon juice as, 309 
Syria. 46, 51, 57, 123, 137, 138, 141, 142 
Syrups, 131, 133 

Tabary, al-, 128 

Tabernacles, Feast of, 52-58, 63-65, 77, 83 
Tachibam orange, 16, 17, 18 
Taegio, Bartholomeo, 187, 349 
Tafur, Pero, 290, 349 

Taillevent (Guillaume Tirel, called), 269, 349 
(T^wish prayer shawl), 90 

Talmud, 53, 58, 62, 63. 65, 106, 107, 125, 236, 349 ; " spherical citron, 
106 125 ; " sweet citron," 106, 236 ; “ Ethiopian citron.” 106, 107 
Tanaka,’ T., 12, 19, 20, 267, 327 
Tanara, Vincenzo, 167, 349 

Tanserine, see IMandarin orange _ 

Targioni-Tozzetti, A., 47, 100, 170, 184, 188, 216, 23o, 236, 23b, -39, 
349 

Taronja, ieronja, xii, 23, 105, 137, 249 
Tebbes, Balthazar, 253 , „ 

Temple, Sir William, 216, 230, 304, 349 
Theophrastos, 49-51, 58, 60, 71, 78, 79, 82, 349 
Theresa, St., of Avila, 244 


lueieaa, oc., * 

Thompson, R. Campbell, 41, 43, 349 
Tin-Tun-Liug, 10 _ ^ 


Tolkowsky, S.. 52, 57, 100, 168, 237. 349, 3o0 

Trade in citrus fruits, China. 14, 248; Greece, 47-48, 51; Roman 
Fmnirc K-58; Italy. 57-58. 110, 170, 182, 283-288; France, 
199^ 270 275, 276, 279. 280, 281 ; Spain, 111, 197, 244, 284, 28o, 
‘>89-292 ’• Arabia, 96, 97 ; Moslem Empire, 131 ; Portugal, 244, 
245 249: 292, 303; Austria. Ill, 170. 171* 284-286 ,• Germany 
111 170 171 282,284-289; Poland, 111, 170, 171, 284 ; England 
lid sSland, 245, 289, 290, 292, 299-304. 307. 309 ; Belgium 171, 
196 290-293 ; Holland, 265. 288, 289 ; Palestine, 131 , Corfu, 
J7l’ 284 ■ America, 265, 267, 276 ; in citrons for Jewsh feast of 
Tab'emacies. 57-58. Ill, 170. 171, '282-286 ;, present-day world 
trade in citrus fruits, 318-324. See also Cx)Sit - . 
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Trade by-products : dried peels, 14, 287, 288, 292 ; lemon juice, 165, 166, S 

287, 288, 307 ; lime juice, 267 ; sour-orange juice, 288 ; citron oil, 1 

288 ; scented waters, 288, 308, 309 ; orange blossoms, 275, 281 ; 0 

in China, 14 ; Crete, 165, 166 ; Turkey, 165, 166 ; France, 270, m 

275, 280, 281 ; Germany, 287, 288 ; Low Countries, 292 ; England, i j 

308,309; Portugal, 308 ' If 

— blossoms, candied, 288 ; as raw material for industry, 275, 281 |:| 

Trigault, Nicolas, 247 
Trinidad, (IsL), see West Indies, America 
Tu-fu, 10 
Tunisia, 100, 145 

Timinj, tnmj, xii, 24, 104, 105, 137, 138, 139, 235 ; different meanings in 
different countries, 137 
Tusculum (Frascati), 98, 102, 103, 107 
Tussac, Chevalier de, 266, 350 


United States, 1 

Uruguay, 1, 2, 261 

Used for, citrus : cleaning metals, 34, 36, 37 ; polishing metals, 34 ; 
cleaning weapons, 36, 37 : poisoning weapons, 36, 37 ; washing 
garments, 36, 37 ; removing stains, 131 ; protecting garments 
from moths, 49, 60 ; preparing paints, 36 ; preparing ointments, 
36 ; washing the hair, 36 ; tonifying the hair, 135, 136 ; removing 
perspiration, 34 ; beautifying the complexion, 160 ; replacing 
vinegar, 133 ; preparing drinks, see Drinks ; tlavouring tea, 9, 16 ; 
chewing with betel-nut, 33 ; purifying muddy water, 160 ; secret 
w'riting, 309 ; making knife-handles, 36 : making bows, 7 ; making 
furniture, 191 ; making belts, 275 ; in games, see Games ; in 
religious practices, see Ritual ; in food, see Food ; in drink, see 
Drinks 

Uivuj, xii, xiii. 11, 24. 106, 125, 126, 137, 138, 145, 147 ; “ round utrui/’ 
106, 123-125 


Valbonnais (G. P. Moret de Bourchenu, Marquis de), 199, 350 

Valeriani, O., 235, 236, 350 

Valla, Lorenzo, 193, 350 

Valle, Piero della, 25, 26, 350 

Value of citrus frnits at different periods, see Cost 

Vandercook, J. W., 268, 350 

Van Meteren, 196, 291, 292, 342 

Van Sterbeek, Franciscus, 225, 227, 327 

Varro, 85, 350 

Varthema, Ludovico de, 33, 36, 239, 350 
Vasco da Gama, see da Gama, Vasco 
Vavilov, N. J., 3, 350 
Velleius Paterculus, 82, 351 
Vidal, Pierre, 227, 351 
Villani, 184 

Vinsauf, Geoffrey de, 139, 298 

Virgil, 60, 61, 69, 79, 85, 106, 107, 351 

Vitrv, Jacques de, 83, 139-141, 150, 227 

Volckamer, Job. C., 35, 91, 221-223. 243. 265, 287, 288, 327 

Waller, Edmund, 260, 351 
Walpole, Horace, 279. 280, 351 
Wander, K. F., 283, 351 
Warburg, O., 4, 351 
Ward, F. Kingdon, 27, 351 
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Wardrobe Book of Edward I, 29Q 

Warmington, H., 20, 98, 102, 120, 351 

Warner, Ralph, 226, 294-296, 351 

Wars, citrus fruits and, 109, 115 

Watt. Sir George. 21, 22. 23, 24, 26, 27. 100, 351 

Webber, H. J., 33, 265, 351 

Weekly, E., 299, 351 

West Indies, 257-259, 265-268 ; early citrus exports to Europe, 
265-266,276,287,296 
mitley, W. T., 310, 351 
Wiener. M., 171, 285, 351 
Wild citrons, 4. 12, 21 

— lemons, 4, 21, 22 

— limes. 4, 21, 22 

— oranges, 4, 6, 12, 22 

— .shaddocks, 6, 12 

Wine, flavouring : with citrus peel, in China, 13 ; Rome, 59-60 ; Italy, 
167 ; France, 272 ; Germany, 288 ; Low Countries, 292, 295-298 

— from oranges, in China, 11 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 308 
Wenkyn de Worde, 300 
Wytcherley, 308, 351 


Xenophon, 46. 351 

“ Yemen, Apples of,” 107 
Yetts, W. Percival, 6, 8, 351 
Young, G. F., 168, 352 
Ytisuf and Zuleihah, 59 

Zanzibar, 242, 250, 251 

Zedekiah Ben Abraham, Rabbi, of Rome. 165 

Zedraizitrone, 83 

Zitrone, Ciironie, Citrone, 288 



Orange-House at thf . Castle of Herrenhausen, Hanover {c. a.d. 1680). 
Photo : Staatliche Bildshelle, Berlin\ 
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